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or thirty-two inches high by eighteen or twenty inches 
wide. In my reproduction of it I have cut off a portion 
of the Gothic point, in order to get the figures larger 
upon the block; so by continuing the sloping lines 
of each side to a point you have the shape of the 
original. 

I first saw a photograph of this picture at the studio 
of Mr. Murray in Florence, who referred to it as the 
finest and best preserved of all this master's works. It 
is soft and rich in coloring. The background and 
glories are gilded, the latter being elaborately and 
delicately worked. The robe of the Madonna, which 
falls down from her head, is of a rich dark blue with 
a border of soft brown. Her breast and her sleeve are 
of a fine soft tone of red. The rest of her garment, 
showing underneath the Child, is of some deep tone of 
green or blue. The white veil or linen around her head 
and falling over her breast is finely contrasted with the 
mellow tones of the flesh. The drapery of the Child is 
of a yellowish tone, and blends very harmoniously with 
the color of his skin. The whole is a warm and pleas- 
ing combination of color, and forms one of the finest 
examples in this respect of the Sienese school. There 
is a dignified air of tenderness in the Madonna, and the 



soul of the mother is seen in the way she holds her 
Child. It is the most motherly Madonna I have seen. 
And how true a child it is, with both its little hands 
clasped about the breast ! Something has attracted its 
attention, and it instinctively strikes this attitude as it 
endeavors to glance around, which gives the crescent 
form to the white of the eye and which many a father 
has noticed, especially in his first-born, under like cir- 
cumstances. It is this which arrests the attention of 
the beholder and fixes it upon the main object of inter- 
est. It is a perfectly natural expression in an infant, 
and, selected and portrayed in a picture such as the 
present, it assumes a singular air of importance, and 
suggests in a most artless manner the supernatural 
character of the Child. 

An excellent work by Lorenzetti is in the Gallery 
of the Belle Arti, Florence — "The Presentation in 
the Temple," one of his very finest works, and from 
which I should have selected a detail had not the 
picture in Siena presented the advantage of giving a 
full-page illustration, and so disposing of the neces- 
sity for cutting out a detail, always a painful thing to 
have to do. 

T. Cole. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 

BY THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER SENT BY THE UNITED STATES TO SAMOA IN 1 886. 




AMOA is very far away and 
hitherto little known, but 
in spite of these condi- 
tions discussion has dis- 
closed the fact that there 
still remains in the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of 
party lines, the instinct of 
self-assertion and of adher- 
ence to honorable engage- 
ments, whether express or 
implied, always characteristic of our people. 
The settlement of the Pacific coast and of the 
great interior regions of our country has been 
so rapid that it requires a mental effort even 
now to realize that in place of a confederation 
of States lying mainly between the Mississippi 
River and the Atlantic Ocean, with the narrow 
strip upon the Pacific coast, we have now a 
great empire stretching from ocean to ocean, 
in which, between the Missouri River and Cali- 
fornia, great and populous States will soon 
replace vast unsettled Territories. In the near 
future the interests of the Pacific coast will be 
equal to those of the Atlantic, and it is possibly 
fortunate that the Samoan difficulty has arisen 
to awaken the minds of our Eastern people to 
the true extent of our interest in the Pacific. 

Owing to the active operations of European 
powers in absorbing Polynesian groups, there 
Vol. XXXVIL— 125. 



remain but three principal groups of islands re- 
specting which this Government may concern 
itself actively without grave complications. 
These are Hawaii, Samoa, and Tonga; and 
with the Government of each of these groups 
the United States has now entered into treaty 
stipulations. A glance at the map will show 
that all these island groups are situated in longi- 
tude east of the extreme north-western pos- 
sessions of the United States, and all of them 
are east of the i8oth meridian, and therefore 
within the Western Hemisphere. Taking the 
two latter groups together the distance from the 
equator varies little from that of Hawaii, and 
between Hawaii and Samoa in the line of 
longitude there are no islands of importance. 

The position of Samoa, with respect to 
lower Mexico and the Isthmian coast, is rela- 
tively the same as that of Hawaii with respect 
to the California coast. Hawaii and Samoa 
are equally distant from the Isthmus ; Samoa 
being in the direct line of trade to Australia, 
and the course from the Isthmus to China 
lying equally distant between the two groups. 

The necessity for our insisting upon and even 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with respect to any canals being con- 
structed, is a conceded point in American 
diplomacy. It has been frequently asserted 
that the importance of the Sandwich Islands 
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as a strategic point with reference to the com- 
merce of the Pacific is of equal importance to 
us with that of the Isthmus of Panama, and 
brings these islands equally within the range 
of an American commercial policy. If this be 
so, certainly the neutrality of Samoa, of no 
greater distance from the Isthmus and lying 
more immediately in the track of our future 
commerce, is of greater importance than even 
that of Hawaii. 

The treaty relations of Samoa with the 
Great Powers may be briefly stated. In 1872 
Commander Meade, U. S. N., entered into 
an agreement with Mauga, the great chief of 
Tutuila, under which there was granted to 
this Government the exclusive privilege of a 
naval station for the use and convenience of 
the vessels of the United States Government, 
and it was expressly stipulated that a like 
privilege should not be granted to any other 
foreign power or potentate. The consideration 
of this grant was the friendship and protection 
of the great Government of the United States 
of America. In January, 1878, a treaty was 
entered into between the Governments of the 
United States and Samoa, in which the right 
of the United States to the use of the port of 
Pago- Pago was solemnly affirmed. And in 
another article the Government of the United 
States undertook to employ its good offices for 
the purpose of adjusting any differences which 
might thereafter arise between the Samoan 
Government and any other Government. 

The German treaty with Samoa was made 
in January, 1879, and it secured to the German 
Government the right to a coaling station in 
the harbor of Saluafata. The British treaty 
with Samoa was made in August, 1879, author- 
izing the establishment of a naval station and 
coaling depot on the shores of a Samoan harbor 
to be thereafter designated, excluding expressly 
the harbors of Apia and Saluafata and that 
part of the harbor of Pago-Pago to be selected 
by the United States as a station under the 
provisions of its treaty. On September 2, 1879, 
what was known as the Municipal Convention 
for the government of the town and district of 
Apia was entered into between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Samoa, and to this 
the representatives of the German Government 
became parties absolutely, and the representa- 
tives of the United States provisionally, subject 
to the approval of their Government. This 
convention, under which that part of Samoa 
inhabited by foreigners was actually governed, 
although not submitted to the Senate, and 
therefore not a treaty, was in fact acquiesced 
in by our Government, which joined in its 
execution as a convenient medium of local 
administration. 

As the result of these treaty relations, the 



representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany have in fact, from 1879 
to the disruption of the municipal government 
by Germany, carried on a tolerably efficient 
municipal government in the district of Apia, 
and they have also from time to time interfered 
either to make or to preserve the peace in the 
various native wars. Whether right or wrong, 
it is too late to discuss the question of inter- 
vention in Samoan affairs ; what must now be 
decided is, whether after an active and con- 
tinued intervention of more than ten years we 
shall make ourselves felt or shall retire from 
the field. 

There has been much discussion whether 
intervention in Samoan affairs is within the Hm- 
its of the Monroe doctrme. It must be remem- 
bered that when the Monroe doctrine found 
its expression in the famous message of 1823 
the only points at which the encroachments of 
the European nations could cause any appre- 
hension were in Central and South America 
and in the West India islands. Any sensible at- 
tempt to limit this doctrine and apply it at the 
present time must necessarily seek to ascertain 
the underlying principle and not the mere terms 
in which it was couched. The keynote of that 
doctrine was not a philanthropic desire to pre- 
serve the Central and South American repub- 
lics from European interference, but it was to 
prevent any such extension of the European 
system within this hemisphere as might be dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. In plain lan- 
guage, self-preservation and not philanthropy 
was the end which Mr. Monroe had in mind. 
It would be absurd to apply this doctrine in 
any technical sense; but even if a fair interpre- 
tation of it would exclude from its operation 
such a group of islands as Samoa, it is only 
necessary to remember that Mr. Monroe in his 
day could not possibly have conceived that the 
time would come when Hawaii and Samoa 
would be more closely connected with our 
national interests than any one of the South 
American republics can ever become. 

The Monroe doctrine was a rule of expres- 
sion and not of exclusion. It was a statement 
by a far-seeing and patriotic man that certain 
things then apprehended would not be submit- 
ted to. Doubtless it could never have entered 
into his mind to conceive that his expression at 
that time would be tortured into a limitation of 
the powers of this Government to forbid in 1 889 
such interference by European nations in the 
affairs of other countries as would be far more 
detrimental to the peace and safety of the 
United States than that which was appre- 
hended in 1823, and against which the decla- 
ration of Monroe was particularly aimed. But 
Mr. Monroe builded wiser than he knew. It 
was not against an extension of the European 
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system to the American continent that he pro- 
tested, but to any portion of this hemisphere, 
and the uniform course of our diplomacy neg- 
atives the idea that the appUcation of the Mon- 
roe doctrine is merely continental. Dr. Wharton, 
during the last four years the learned legal ad- 
viser of the State Department, in his excellent 
Digest of International Law classifies our action 
respecting Hawaii and Samoa among " special 
applications" of this doctrine. If, however, by 
any technicality, whether of reasoning or of 
expression, the Monroe doctrine is to be lim- 
ited to exclude Samoa, we may trust the genius 
of our people to find some new doctrine which, 
legitimately succeeding that of 1823, will adjust 
itself to our changed condition and protect our 
national interests from the tendencies of Great 
Britain and Germany, which, not content with 
desiring as much as they can seize of " the 
earth," have actually entered into a solemn 
covenant to divide and make partition of the 
sea.i 

The question. What interest have we in 
Samoa ? is not a difficult one to answer. In the 
first place, we are committed to the Samoans 
to see to it that no final disposition of their 
Government shall be made without our assent. 
The diplomatic correspondence on this subject 
between our Government and the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Germany, and the 
conduct of our official representatives in Samoa, 
are susceptible of no other interpretation than 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, we have as- 
sumed the position that no adjustment of the 
internal affairs of Samoa should be made except 
by the consent of our Government as one of 
the three treaty powers. From this position it 
is impossible for us to retreat without dishonor. 

Again, intervention is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the persons and property of our 
own citizens residing in that country. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated that these are 
not safe with Germany dominating a so-called 
Samoan Government. 

But above and beyond the mere property 
interests of individual Americans is the greater 
national interest for the preservation of the 
neutrality of this group. We require a naval 
and coaHng station in that part of the Pacific. 
No better illustration could be had of this than 
the fact that, having in 1887 exhausted the 
supply of coal which we sent to the harbor of 
Pago-Pago during President Grant's admin- 
istration, our single naval vessel at Apia was 
obHged to send 2500 miles to Sydney for coal; 
and when events recently required our Govern- 
ment to send three or four war vessels to Samoa 
it was also necessary to send a naval vessel as 
a store-ship, with coal as a deck-load. 

1 Treaty between Great Britain and Germany, April 
6, 1886. ^ ^ 
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But the crowning interest of the United 
States in preserving the neutrality of Samoa 
grows out of its commanding position in the 
Pacific. This has been already stated, but can 
be better appreciated by observing it on a 
globe or a map than from any written state- 
ment. In a comparatively recent diplomatic 
paper Hawaii was said to be the key of mari- 
time dominion in the Pacific. This was true 
under the former conditions of Pacific naviga- 
tion, the direction of the trade winds making 
Honolulu a necessary point of call for all ves- 
sels bound to and from our Western coast; true, 
to a less extent, it still is, even under the ever- 
changing conditions of trans- Pacific commerce. 
But even now, of the two great steamship 
lines sailing from San Francisco, one finds its 
most direct course lying between the Samoan 
Islands of Upolu and Tutuila. And it is well 
understood in California that, were there facil- 
ities for landing freight on a pier at Apia, the 
trade of that port would already be sufficient 
to tempt the Oceanic Steamship Company to 
make it a point of call. Under all existing 
disadvantages, in i886 there were landed at 
Apia over $200,000 worth of American goods, 
shipped by sailing vessels from San Francisco. 
Even during the nine weeks of my stay in that 
vicinity I saw three sailing ships unload their 
cargoes, consigned to American and English 
merchants. The position of Apia makes it a 
distributing point for a large portion of Poly- 
nesia, whose islands are continually increasing 
in that demand for manufactured goods that 
keeps pace with the civilization which contin- 
ually enlarges the circle of human wants. 

It cannot be doubted that these islands, with 
Australia, will open up markets more than suf- 
ficient to absorb our surplus production, which 
a more enlightened economic policy will ere 
long teach our producers to distribute to the 
world rather than to store it up in warehouses 
or to contract it by trusts and other devices, 
while waiting for the alternate ebb and flow 
of the domestic demand. 

The construction of an Isthmian canal is now 
a mere matter of time, and when the world's 
commerce floats through such a channel it 
needs no prophet to assure us that Hawaii will 
resign to Samoa the key of the maritime domin- 
ion of the Pacific. Surely no argument is needed 
to show what will then l3e the value of a healthy 
autonomous nationality, planted almost in the 
center of the Western ocean, where the com- 
merce which we yet hope to see carried on 
under our flag as formerly may find ports of 
supply and repair in time of peace and of refuge 
in war. Can it be that American foresight is so 
lost and American prowess so dead that, having 
acquired the right to insist upon Samoan neu- 
trality, we should hesitate to enforce it promptly 
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and at any reasonable hazard ? Indeed, above 
and beyond all mere material considerations, 
there is involved our national self-respect. As 
before stated, no possible distinction can be 
drawn between our relations with Hawaii and 
Samoa except that the latter has become the 
more important, in view of the certainty of an 
Isthmian canal. We have unqualifiedly com- 
mitted ourselves to the maintenance, by force 
if necessary, of the independence of Hawaii.^ It 
has been repeatedly asserted that its position 
makes it a part of the American system. The 
uniform tone of our diplomatic utterances on 
this subject renders it needless to do more than 
to refer to a few of the late expressions of our 
Government. 

Considerations already stated require that 
the same policy should equally apply to Samoa. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen on December 8, 1883, re- 
fused to interfere against the annexation of 
the New Hebrides, then agitated in Australia, 
because they were allied rather to Australia 
than Polynesia. But he added that the circum- 
stances were different with Hawaii and Samoa, 
which had " so asserted and maintained a sepa- 
rate national life as to entitle them to entrance, 
by treaty stipulations and establishing forms of 
competent self-government, into the family of 
nations. '* 

The examination of the diplomatic history 
of the Samoan question is beyond the Hmits of 
this paper, but it may be confidently affirmed 
that from the day of our treaty until now we 
have assumed the right to insist upon Samoan 
autonomy. Nay, more, we have by official 
utterances and action led Samoa to rely upon 
our assurances ; we have tied the hands of the 
king whom we recognized, and have led him to 
refrain from the easy suppression of rebellion 
by the promise of endeavors " to secure per- 
manent native government for Samoa"; we 
have stood by and watched the rebellion grow, 
under the inaction which we counseled and 
mor.'lly compelled, until this patient king was 
kidnapped and torn from his people, and his 
followers left to be slaughtered with the active 
cooperation of one of the powers with which 
we still keep up the pretense of negotiation 
about the autonomy of Samoa. 

Under these circumstances is it too much to 
assert that our national self-respect is involved 
in making and enforcing a demand that this 
people who have relied upon us be put back 
to the condition in which they were when we 
began to mislead them ? 

Equally must we insist that, since Germany 
and Great Britain have constantly assented to 
Samoan independence as the base of all the 

1 Mr. Legare,June 13,1843; President Fillmore's 
Annual Message^ 1851 ; Mr. Fish, March 25, 1873; 
Mr. Blaine, November 19 and December i, 1881. 



negotiations and upon that assent we have in- 
terfered with the native struggle, the same self- 
respect should compel us to hold them to their 
assurances even were our national interest less 
vital than it is. 

The course pursued by Germany, the insults 
to our citizens and our flag, and more than all 
to our Government itself, in deceiving us with 
assurances which were belied by simultaneous 
inconsistent action, certainly should forbid 
further efforts in the direction of cooperative 
action until disclaimers are accompanied with 
" fruits meet for repentance." 

The tearing down and treading underfoot 
of the emblem of our nationality, in a private 
house, by German sailors, may not be techni- 
cally a casus belli, but it might be considered, 
when encouraged by local officials, as sufficient 
reason for intermitting the ordinary diplomatic 
assurances of our distinguished consideration. 

The details of these matters cannot now be 
touched upon, but if the conclusions be chal- 
lenged the facts can be readily established 
from the documentary history of the past three 
years. 

But if we were to intervene — how ? The 
only consistent poHcy for our Government 
was to require the restoration of the status quo 
existing when we were in conference with 
Great Britain and Germany. This necessarily 
involved the return of Malietoa and the op- 
portunity for the Samoans to choose their king 
untrammeled by local foreigners, whether offi- 
cials or others. Then it was imperative to 
require Germany to desist from assuming that 
preponderating control which we refused to 
give her when the conference was broken off. 
Above all it was requisite to make our demands 
known in a tone which even the German Chan- 
cellor could not misunderstand. There was 
scarcely to be apprehended any danger of war. 
With Boulangism — the synonym for revenge 
upon Germany — rampant in France; with 
Russia watching her opportunity; with the 
North German Lloyds, to say nothing of other 
commerce, a ready prey for our cruisers, Ger- 
many could hardly be thought likely to go to 
war with us over Samoa. But if it had been 
otherwise, even war, terrible as it is, is better 
than dishonor, which in a nation should crimson 
the cheek of every citizen as readily as the blow 
of a gauntlet did that of the knight of old. 

There are ample precedents for armed inter- 
ference by the navy to prevent such indig- 
nities to their persons and injury to their 
property as Americans in Samoa have been 
subjected to. The bombardment of Greytown 
by Captain Ingraham was for no other reason 
than that our citizens and others associated 
with them in business were subjected to gross 
indignities and injuries by local authorities who 
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were British, but claimed to act under author- 
ity of a native king, just as the Germans in 
Samoa tried to cover themselves with the 
scanty mantle of Tamasese. The commander 
of the Cyane bombarded the town to punish 
the local authorities, and he returned home to 
receive the approval of his Government and 
the plaudits of his countrymen. Similar action 
was directed by President Monroe, in i8 17, in 
the case of Amelia Island. And General Jack- 
son, in his seventh annual message, admirably 
stated the principle upon which such interven- 
tion rests, with the citation of which we may 
conclude : 

Unfortunately many of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere are still so tortured by domestic dissensions. 



Revolution succeeds revolution, injuries are com- 
mitted upon foreigners engaged in lawful pursuits. 
Much time elapses before a Government sufficiently 
stable is erected to justify expectation of redress. 
Ministers are sent and received, and before the dis- 
cussion of past injuries is fairly begun fresh troubles 
arise ; but too frequently new injuries are added to 
the old to be discussed together with the existing 
Government after it has proved its ability to sustain 
the assaults made upon it, or with its successor if 
overthrown. If this unhappy condition of things 
continues much longer other nations will be under 
the painful necessity of deciding whether justice to 
their suffering citizens does not require a prompt 
redress of injuries by their own power without 
waiting for the establishment of a Government 
competent and enduring enough to discuss and 
make satisfaction for them. 

George H. Bates, 
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The First Inauguration, 

IT is not so much to the mere passing of an histori- 
cal milestone that so many men's thoughts turn back, 
this month,! to the first inauguration of a President 
under the Constitution, as to the commemoration of 
the critical point in the development of the United 
States. History has changed its point of view of late 
years. It used to be thought that the accomplishment 
of national unity by the former English colonies of cen- 
tral North America was merely an evidence of the great 
political wisdom of our forefathers. Now it is con- 
ceived that national unity was the fit and natural line 
of development ; that countless natural forces, seen and 
unseen, tended to drive the colonies, however unwill- 
ing, in that direction ; that, successfully resisting these 
forces and missing their true road, they would have 
struggled hopelessly for all time in shallows and in 
miseries ; but that, finding the true road, they have gone 
on triumphantly to achieve their destiny and become 
the great Republic. And, as the historical indication 
that the true road had been found at last, the first 
inauguration must have peculiar interest for every 
American. 

Even from the purely human side, however, the event 
is very far from being confined to natural forces ; it 
had its great personal element of such clear prominence 
as to give it a far higher interest. The emergency was 
so serious that the wisest of men saw and said that 
upon a rejection of the Constitution the course of events 
would turn to the establishment of national unity by 
armed force of some sort. And yet, in spite of the most 
singular errors on the part of the people, it never came 
to violence ; we must go to the annals of other peoples 
to study the agonies of the birth of a nation in the 
throes of armed revolution. And, as the first inaugura- 



tion showed that the American people had yielded wisely 
and peacefully to the demands of their natural posi- 
tion, every historical student must see how appropriate 
it was that Washington, whose existence, character, 
and influence had made that form of peaceful solution 
possible, should have been the central figure of the 
ceremony — the first President. 

The belief is not uncommon that Washington had 
been the leader of the people before and through, as 
well as out of, the armed struggle against the British 
ministry. But the course of events which led to war 
was singularlylacking in leaders of national influence. 
Almost the only one who approached that position was 
Franklin. The people of the middle and New England 
colonies had faith in the common sense of Poor Richard ; 
and, when his course was seen to be veering towards an 
apparent support of resistance, the silent influence of 
the fact was very considerable. But no contemporary 
would have dreamed of rating the Virginia colonel, 
during the twenty years after 1756, within many de- 
grees of the hard-headed Pennsylvania printer as a 
leader. Until the recognition of Washington's useful- 
ness on the military committee of the First Continental 
Congress, he was merely one who had done good ser- 
vice in the French and Indian War, and was now hardly 
to be distinguished from any other Virginia gentleman. 

And so the character of Washington developed 
through twenty years of inglorious obscurity. There 
were examples in plenty in his time, as in ours, of the 
truth of Bacon's famous saying as to the varying effects 
of reading, writing, and conversation on man's develop- 
ment. Washington has left no special evidence that 
his development took any of these roads. It seems to 
have been a case in which a strong spirit, guided by 
strong sense, gi'ew into greatness by constant thinking ; 
by freedom from conventionalizing association with 



1 It is familiar history that the inauguration was to take place ceremony until April 30. There is nothing sacred or even con- 

at New York City March 4, 1789, according to the vote of the stitutional in March 4 as an inauguration day. The Congress of 

Congress of the Confederation ; but that the shiftless habits learned the Confederation named the first Wednesday in March, which m 

under the Confederation, difficulties of travel, etc., delayed the 1789 was the fourth day of the month. 
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others, and by the development of an individuality, 
strong, natural, and always and instinctively honest 
and true. No four years in college will graduate a 
man in such a course as this ; and it is not likely that 
one of these twenty years of silent training was super- 
fluous. 

It is an open secret that,, so far from being the real 
authors of American independence, the "fathers of 
the republic," through the pettiness, self-seeking, or 
cowardice of many of them, and the short-sightedness 
of others, were often about the most serious obstacle 
in Washington's path. But that path never once 
swerved from the straight line of absolute rectitude 
which was the fruit of twenty years' self-discipline, nor 
had it gone far before the " plain people " all over the 
continent, recognizing in the General-in-Chief their 
ideal, gave him a universal and loyal affection which 
the politicians of his time never freely offered. From 
the " time that tried men's souls " down to the day 
of his death, Washington was the unique political force 
of the country. The fact that his tried judgment, 
unselfishness, and crystal honesty approved or disap- 
proved a measure was decisive with the mass of the 
people. History has no scales in which to weigh the 
incomparable political advantage of the American peo- 
ple in having such a character among them at such 
a time ; but one is safe in ascribing to that fact the 
peace, security, and order of the process by which the 
transformation from an imperfect to a finished national 
Constitution was accomplished. And when New York 
City commemorates, this month, the first inauguration, 
it is but fitting that the occasion should be permeated 
with the personality of Washington, in the spirit of 
Lowell's noble apostrophe to Virginia in his ode, 
« Under the Old Elm " : 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owed thee then. 

And yet the " plain people " of his time should not 
be denied the merit, great in any people, of a prompt 
and whole-souled recognition of their ideal in the great 
man as he came into their horizon. They did not kill 
the prophet who had been sent to them, but followed 
him reverently, affectionately, and to their country's 
highest good. One place of honor after another was 
thrust upon him, and not one of them with the trace 
of an effort to obtain it. His most confidential corre- 
spondence shows invariably the same sincere convic- 
tion, whenever any such advancement was proposed 
for him, that it was entirely beyond the range of his 
abilities and that it was his duty to urge the selection 
of some one else. The popular recognition of his sin- 
cerity deserves to be recorded. It was an honor to both 
sides — Washington's unaffected reluctance to accept 
the offices provided for him, and the people's intense 
belief that he was the Heaven-sent occupant of those 
particular positions. 

Have our people changed their ideal or changed 
their nature in the past century ? It would seem that 
one or other of these events has taken place, in the 
view of shrewd politicians. This is a period of our 
history in which a vacancy in office is a signal for 
self-seeking candidates for nominations on either side 
to publish and push their "claims," to trumpet the 
superiority of their chances, to have their committees. 



workers, newspaper organs, and all the other apparatus 
of self-laudation, carefully overseen by themselves and 
paid for by themselves or their admirers. Is this the 
way in which the American people of this generation 
is condemned to seek and discover its ideal ? Then 
must we say, still in Lowell's words, but with a tinge 
of deeper longing and regret : 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will ; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men's, — Washington. 



Constitutional Amendments. 

As this is one of our eras of great striving and cry 
for reforms of various kinds, it is probable that we 
shall hear a great many proposals of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, as if the sug- 
gestion of even the best of amendments gave it any 
more real chance of life than if it were meritless. It is 
therefore necessary to retain, as a very prominent ele- 
ment of our political consciousness, the knowledge that 
the adoption of any isolated amendment is now a matter 
of such enormous difficulty as to be practically impos- 
sible. The time may come when some amendment 
shall evidently have behind it, as in the case of the 
civil war amendments, so general a popular and party 
interest as to " rush " it over all the inevitable obsta- 
cles ; but that time is not now. The reform which is 
limited to the road of constitutional amendment may 
besiege the entrance to it until it dies of inanition ; it 
must abandon hope long before it even enters. 

The very first difficulties are those of mere constitu- 
tional machinery, which Sir H. S. Maine has stated 
with so much Tory gusto that his statement has al- 
ready become classical. They are obstacles which the 
people imposed upon their own action in the original 
constitution in order to guard against what was sup- 
posed, a century ago, to be democracy's characteristic 
turbulence and impatient desire for change. A change 
in the English constitution, no matter how radical, 
needs only a majority vote in the two houses of Par- 
liament ; and in practice a determined majority in the 
House of Commons will insure a majority in both 
houses. A change in the American Constitution de- 
mands, at the very beginning, a two-thirds' majority in 
both houses of Congress. Every one familiar with 
such matters knows that the difficulty of getting a two- 
thirds' majority in either house is far more than a geo- 
metrical increase over that of getting a simple majority ; 
and that a two-thirds' majority in both houses is a diffi- 
culty almost geometrically greater still. Here the fram- 
ers of the Constitution might have stopped, but they 
did not. They provided that the amendment, after 
passing the gauntlet of Congress, should not be valid 
until ratified by three-fourths of the State legislatures. 
As there are now 38 States, three-fourths means 29 ; 
and, as each of these bodies has two absolutely inde- 
pendent houses, this means that the budding amend- 
ment must find friends to introduce it, champions to 
fight for it, and a majority to support it, in each of 58 
separate legislative bodies, each with its peculiar inter- 
ests, prejudices, and characteristics. Who can name 
any single amendment which is at all likely ever to be 
backed by such popular interest, the country over, as 
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The Hawaiian Islands were discovered in the year 1542 
by the Spanish navigator Juan Gaetano. Traces of this 
early visit may be found in a Spanish map of the sixteenth 
century which indicates the place of the islands, though 
somewhat incorrectly as to their longitude ; and also in the 
lighter complexion and hair of some of the natives, which 
seem to indicate the crossing of their ancestors with 
European blood. Since the re-discovery of the group by 
Captain Cook in 1778 it has been generally known as 
the Sandwich Islands, a name conferred upon them by 
Captain Cook, in compliment to the British Lord of 
the Admiralty at the time. The Islanders themselves 
called their country Hawaii (Ha-vl-e) from the name of 
the principal island, the W noting a sound more nearly 
akin to that of V, The native name is thought by 
Fornander to be cognate with Java, and to indicate an 
early residence of the race in the East Indies. From 

149 
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Hawaii comes our English-formed adjective Hazvaiian, 
used to designate the group. 

Where are these islands situated ? Not in the South 
Pacific, as is thought by many who have not searched 
for them upon the map, but in the central Northern 
Pacific, close upon the tropic of Cancer, and about one- 
third of the distance on a great circle drawn south-west- 
ward from San Francisco to New Guinea. They are 
the most northerly of the dozen groups that are the 
habitat of the true Polynesian race. Their area is about 
6,100 square miles; two-thirds of this are included in 
the principal island of Hawaii, which has about the same 
area as the State of Connecticut. Twelve islands are 
usually named as composing the group : four larger and 
four smaller, all inhabited, and four barren rocks ; but 
besides these a string of scattered rocks and reefs ex- 
tends far to the north-west of the group properly so- 
called. The islands occupy the segment of a circle 
convex towards the north-east, its chord having a length 
of about 400 statute miles. (Dutton.) 

From San Francisco the distance to Honolulu, the 
capital, is about 2,100 miles; the Pacific Mail steamers 
make the trip in seven days, so that the islands are now 
within less than a fortnight's journey from the city of 
New York. 

Except for the coral reefs that are found among them, 
the group is entirely of volcanic formation. The islands 
appear to have been thrown up in successive order from 
the north-west to the south-east, the most ancient of the 
group being Kauai, upon which volcanic action ceased 
many centuries ago. Upon the next large island, Oahu, 
the soil is usually less deep and the erosion of the craters is 
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not so marked. Honolulu, the capital, a beautiful town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, is situated upon this island of Oahu. 
On Maui, the next island toward the south-east, the 
signs of volcanic action are more recent ; and here we 
find Haleakala, the greatest extinct crater in the world, 
a vast V-shaped chasm some eight miles in length and 
twenty-five or thirty in circuit. On this island the traces 
of volcanic action are comparatively recent ; yet no tra- 
dition exists among the natives of any eruption. 

Coming farther to the south-east, the terminal mem- 
ber of this cha^in of islands, Hawaii, has the greatest 
active volcanoes in the world. The summit crater, Moku- 
a-weo-weo, and the lateral crater, Kilauea, upon the flanks 
of the mountain, Mauna Loa, are familiar to my readers 
as the sources of the mighty eruptions which at varying 
intervals burst forth and at once devastate and create 
the land. Hawaii is an island still in process of for- 
mation ; and Mauna Loa has made its present altitude 
of 13,760 feet entirely by the successive flows of 
enormous streams of extremely liquid lavas. The 
neighboring mountain, Mauna Kea, is a vast mass of 
long-extinct craters, of which the highest point sur- 
passes the elevation of Mauna Loa, rising to the height 
of 13,953 feet ; but the mass of the mountain is less than 
that of Mauna Loa, its base being smaller and its slopes 
less gentle. The island of Hawaii is built upon the 
ocean floor at a depth of about 18,000 feet, its subma- 
rine slopes corresponding closely to the subaerial ; its 
mountains thus rise not far from 30,000 feet above the 
ocean floor. The mass of these volcanic domes is un- 
equaled. Professor Dana estimates the bulk of Mauna 
Loa above the sea-level as not less than 125 times the 
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bulk of Vesuvius ; and owing to the immense extent of 
its base, its mass is greatly in excess even of the much 
higher volcanic cones of South America. The mass of 
Mount ^tna, Shasta, Ranier and Hood together, would 
be inferior to that of Mauna Loa, which is the largest 
of active volcanic mountains in the world. 

The eruptions of this great mountain are unparal- 
leled, at least in historic times, both as to duration and 
as to magnitude. There have been greater single ca- 
tastrophes, notably that of Krakatoa in 1883, when it is 
estimated that a cubic mile of mountain was hurled into 
the air, and an air-wave caused by the convulsion, as 
indicated by self-registering barometers at scores of dif- 
ferent stations, was transferred three times around the 
entire circumference of the earth within eleven days. 

The eruptions of Kilauea and of the terminal crater of 
Mauna Loa, are on a not inferior scale, but their action 
is less catastrophic. Instead of a succession of mighty 
outbursts, the torrent of lava forces its way continuously 
through the mountain side, accompanied, indeed, by 
earthquakes, but earthquakes that are seldom of a de- 
structive character ; and from its point of emergence the 
stream of fusion flows more or less rapidly seaward as 
the slope of land is less or greater. These eruptions 
and streams of liquid lava sometimes continue inces- 
santly for more than a year; that of 1855-6 lasted fif- 
teen months, flowing over a course of fifty miles in 
length, and disgorging an amount of lava nearly equal 
to the entire bulk of Vesuvius. 

The character of the lavas is complex ; they are com- 
posed of silica and alumina, with oxides and earthy 
bases. Silica is by far the largest constituent; next 
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comes alumina. Two earths are found in these lavas, 
lime and magnesia ; and two alkalies, soda and potash. 
The lavas fall naturally into two classes, in respect to their 
composition ; in the first, or acid group, there is much 
silica ; the second, or basic group contains more alkalies 
and earthy bases, and the lavas are very fusible. The 
lava of Kilauea is so fluid that it sticks like molasses, 
and even splashes like water. Many hundred square 
miles of the Island of Hawaii are overspread with recent 
lavas of this description. 

The method of progression of these lava-streams is 
interesting and peculiar. Breaking out, as they do, at 
the point of least resistance in the mountain-side, often 
at a vast elevation above sea-level, the white-hot fusion 
pours down seaward at first at a tremendous rate of 
speed, flowing under a solidified crust or vault of partly- 
cooled lava like a river under ice, and sometimes at the 
pace of thirty miles an hour. But when the stream reaches 
the gentler slopes of the mountain, its speed slackens ; 
and finally, as it spreads itself out upon the vast reaches 
of nearly level ground either between the mountains 
or toward the sea, its progress is checked, and is no 
longer continuous, but halting, for the stiff inclosing 
crust of cooled lava that encases it now opposes a check 
to its progress. 

*' The lavas below," says that veteran observer, 
Titus Coan, *'are sealed within a rigid crust that 
confines them on every side. Their onward progress 
is thus checked for hours or days. But as the tre- 
mendous pressure of the stream behind increases the 
crust is rent, and the liquid lava bursts out and gushes 
forward or laterally for a hundred, five hundred, or a 
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thousand feet or more, as the case may be. The surface 
of this extended mass cools and stiffens in turn, again 
confining the Hving lava. Then, with new pressure from 
behind, there is a fresh rupture in the confining shell. 
. . . Thus overcoming all obstacles, the fusion is kept 
under cover, and moves forward or laterally in its own 
ducts for an indefinite distance." (^Life in Hawaii, 
N. Y., 1882, p. 333.) It is a process which I have often 
watched in the uplands of Hawaii. The force is sup- 
plied from the mountain fissure, whence the ever-pour- 
ing stream of lava produces a growing pressure at 
every point of resistance ; finally the crust breaks 
with a crash and roar, and a mass of red-hot lava is 
poured forth and rushes forward for yards or rods or 
furlongs. This presently forms for itself another en- 
closing crust, and the progress of the stream is checked 
again only to burst forth once more in obedience to 
new pressure. Thus little by little the stream gains 
mile after mile upon the level ground ; thus its terminal 
point, many miles from the fountain-head, may continue 
to advance after the fountain has ceased to play, by 
means of the mere gravity of the fluid lavas in the cov- 
ered ducts ; and the same vis a tergo may even force a 
"■ belch '' of lava upward and over an elevation under 
these strange dynamic conditions. 

Of course any attempt to divert, modify or check the 
course of the lava streams is entirely futile. I remember 
that a Chinese merchant in the town of Hilo, on hearing 
of the approach of a lava stream from Mauna Loa, com- 
plained that the natives showed no enterprise in the 
management of eruptions. '' In China," he continued, 
''we should have had that flow ditched and brought 
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down to the sea long before now, and sold admissions to 
see the flow at four cents a head." 

When the great eruption of 1881 was within a mile of 
the seashore, and threatened to destroy the town of Hilo, 
and seasons of fasting and prayer had proved of no avail, 
a deputation of pagan worshippers went quietly by night 
to the foot of the stream, made their sacrifices to the 
goddess Pele, the divinity of the volcano, and departed. 
The eruption, which had been flowing for nine months, 
stopped on the afternoon of the next day. 

These great outpourings produce two main varieties of 
lava, considered as to its outward form. One is called the 
pahoihoi, or satin lava ; the other is the aa, or clinkers. 
The first form is produced by the flow of very fluid lava 
over a nearly level surface, leaving a crust as already 
described ; its surface is shining and vitreous, and it 
spreads itself, in vast contorted masses, over miles and 
miles of country, its vesicular surface glittering in the 
sunlight with all the colors of the prism, while its 
general hue is gray. The second form, the aa or 
clinker lava, is produced by pressure from behind 
forcing forward the lava current when it is no longer 
fluid, but is cooled to a degree of viscidity that checks 
its motion. The most tremendous strain is thus set 
up in the substance of the lava, and the result is a 
degree of shattering, torsion, and fracture, which leaves 
the cooling stream in a state of frightful brokenness and 
jaggedness. It is as if the drinking-goblets of a million 
Titans had been shattered and flung down upon the 
world in colossal fragments of jagged black glass. 
Walking is impossible over such a surface as this, or if 
at all practicable it is only at the expense of ruined 
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shoes, stumblings, and bleeding hands ; though in course 
of time a trail even over these savage wastes is gradually 
formed where the need exists. 

I have spoken of these streams of lava as bringing 
destruction in their path. Of course nothing can resist 
their progress. Whatever cultivation or handiwork of 
man is in their way is instantly destroyed. Worse than 
this, the ancient forests and not these only, but the more 
permanent features of nature herself are obliterated by 
these vast and resistless torrents. Though the lava on 
occasion will climb a hill, as I have said, it naturally pre- 
fers the valleys, and from these it not only drives off the 
rivers in clouds of steam, but it fills the valleys to the 
level of the land around them, and wherever it moves 
it leaves a gray and fuming surface in place of profuse 
fertility. 

But these streams of lava are creative as well as 
destructive ; they bring from the depths of the earth 
the materials of new fertility. The lavas are rapidly 
decomposed, at least under a rain-fall. Where the cli- 
mate is perfectly dry, they may lie for twenty or thirty 
years and seem as fresh as if outpoured the day before ; 
but rain acts rapidly upon them. I have seen sweet 
potatoes growing luxuriantly in crevices of a stream of 
lava which was still smoking, or rather steaming. Find- 
ing a place where the fresh lava is sufficiently cool, the 
natives pulverize it roughly, add a few handfuls of dead 
grass for a foothold, and in this plant the sweet potato. 
Under warmth and moisture it germinates rapidly, and 
in due time produces an enormous tuber which moulds 
itself into the crevices of the lava, and attains a delicious 
flavor. I may mention that more than one hundred 
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varieties of sweet potato are claimed as indigenous to 
the group. 

The soil is entirely composed of decomposed lavas 
and vegetable alluvium. It is everywhere rich, and in 
some places deep and extremely fertile. The chief 
tropical productions are grown with facility : coffee, ba- 
nanas, rice, cocoanuts, breadfruits, oranges, sweet pota- 
toes, yams, cotton, and tobacco. But the great product 
of the country hitherto is sugar. No other country in 
the world gives such a record of sugar productivity to 
a given area as Hawaii. A yield of three or four tons 
to the acre, which in other sugar-producing countries is 
considered phenomenal, is here no more than the aver- 
age ; while five, six, or even seven tons to the acre is not 
uncommon. In Hawaii sugar is king thus far, and is 
likely to remain so ; but in the case of his dethronement 
the other tropical products already named will find a 
profitable development in a favoring soil and climate. 

The climate is healthful and extremely equable. There 
is no word in the Hawaiian language to express the idea 
of weather. At Honolulu the mean temperature is 75"" 
Fahr.,and the daily range seldom over 15°. The ex- 
tremes of temperature in the shade are 53° and 90°. 
The excessive heats of our American summers are never 
known ; . and in this respect the islands are favored above 
any other of all the tropics. Nowhere in the world 
is there another warm climate of the same equability 
which is free from excessive heat; even among other 
groups of the Pacific these islands are peculiar in this 
respect. 

What is the cause of this climatic fortune ? It has 
been explained by the Rev. Sereno Bishop, using the 
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''Challenger" soundings as his data, substantially as 
follows : In the Atlantic Ocean, the deep cold current 
from the Arctic and the opposing current from the 
Antarctic ice flow along the ocean floor until they ap- 
proach the equator, when they meet, and are thrown up 
to within 500 fathoms of the surface in a great sheaf or 
fountain. Thence they return northward and southward 
upon the surface as heated currents, diffusing tropical 
temperatures in the course of their flow. In the Pacific 
a very different course of deep-sea currents exist. Ber- 
ing's Strait is a narrow and shallow passage, and cuts off 
the escape of the Arctic waters southward. There is 
thus no deep-sea current from the north to meet the cor- 
responding cold current from the Antarctic ice and to 
throw up its mighty, slowly-moving fountain of waters 
to be warmed under the equatorial sun. On the con- 
trary, the deep-sea flow of ice-cold water from the Ant- 
arctic icebergs moves northward upon the floor of the 
Pacific for 10,000 miles, nearly from pole to pole, until 
it reaches the great Alaskan and Asiatic barriers, 
which throw it to the surface, still a cold current. 
Thence it returns southward upon the surface as a 
cool current gradually gaining heat, and reaches the 
Hawaiian Islands at the tropic of Cancer, warmed 
to about 70° Fahr., a temperature which it holds 
throughout the year with great constancy. The islands 
are thus not only bathed in an ocean of mild and equa- 
ble warmth, but for thousands of miles the northeast 
trade winds have swept over the same sea at the same 
temperature. The sea determines the temperature of 
the air, and the air has thus the most agreeable 
of tropical temperatures. Siroccos, tornados such as 
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those which prevail in Samoa, and the withering heats 
of our American summer are never known. As a con- 
sequence of these unique climatic conditions, the white 
man easily labors all day long through the warmest sea- 
son. The farmer can engage in his field work from 
morning until night without exhaustion ; and while there 
may be some diminution of vigor in this warm climate, 
still it is the most attractive, comfortable and healthy in 
the tropical world. Alone among tropical islands, the 
Hawaiian group presents a desirable climate for the 
white races. It is true that these Islands do not foster 
the ardent, unresting activity of the United States and 
of Europe. But a winter spent in the East tones up 
the fibres of the American resident, and he returns with 
new vigor to the duties and pleasures of Hawaiian life. 

It may be asked why the Hawaiian Islands do not 
have the hot and moist climate of islands like Cuba in 
the North Atlantic and Tahiti in the South Pacific ? The 
answer is implied in what I have already said. Cuba and 
the West Indies generally are heated by the vast north- 
ward set of waters directly from the equator, which bring 
torrid heats and moisture to these islands. Tahiti and all 
of the South Sea Islands are warmed by the returning 
surface currents of the Pacific similarly heated, but flow- 
ing southward from the equator. In either case the 
atmosphere is surcharged with the moisture evaporated 
by the heated ocean, and we have hot, damp climates, 
due to hot surface currents flowing from the equatorial 
region. But in the case of the Hawaiian Islands, as no- 
where else, the surface current comes from the polar and 
not from the equatorial region, and when it reaches that 
favored group it has acquired the perfect temperature for 
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human comfort. The Hawaiian seas, in a word, are 
continually replenished from the cool waters of the 
north. All other tropical islands are laved in the 
heated seas that flow from the equator ; and even the 
Micronesian Islands, 3,000 miles west of Hawaii, have 
no mitigation of the torrid heat. The reason is that 
there the great equatorial surface current, a heated 
current, has attained its full breadth and force, and 
cuts off the cooler surface current from the north. 

Thus the Arctic barrier determines a climate of 
exceptional attractiveness. 

What race of people inhabit this earthly paradise ? 

It is more conveniently described as the brown Poly- 
nesian race than by any other name. Distinctly allied 
with the Malay, and by a still remoter descent claimed 
to come from our Aryan stock, they form a species that 
possesses distinct and most interesting traits. Their 
habitat includes twelve groups of islands extending 
from Hawaii in the North to New Zealand in the South 
Pacific, and from the Lagoon Islands in the Central 
Pacific to Easter Island, a few hundred miles from the 
coast of Peru. This vast expanse of ocean includes a 
triangle roughly corresponding in extent to the North 
American continent ; and throughout all this area the 
brown Polynesian is the only aboriginal inhabitant. 
He occupies twelve groups of islands : Hawaii, Tokelau 
or Union Islands, the Lagoon or Ellice Islands, the 
Phoenix Islands, the Tonga or Friendly Islands, the out- 
lying eastern portions of the Fiji group. New Zealand, 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, the Harvey or Cook's Islands, 
Paumotu or the Low Archipelago, and Samoa ; and a 
number of isolated islands in addition like Easter Island, 
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famous for its pre-historic statues and great stone plat- 
forms. Throughout this entire area the race, the lan- 
guage, the manners and customs, the arts and the char- 
acter are essentially one. I have myself embarked at 
Honolulu, i,ooo miles to the north of the equator, and 
going ashore at the Harvey Islands, a thousand miles 
to the south, have conversed without difificulty in the 
Hawaiian tongue with the natives of the southern group. 

A few words as to the language may be not inappro- 
priate here. 

It has about sixteen independent sounds, vowel and 
consonantal. It had no written literature, but was re- 
duced to writing by the first missionaries, 1820-30, with 
an alphabet of but twelve letters. The ratio of vowels 
to consonants in the language as spoken is extraor- 
dinarily high. In an Italian sentence the ratio of 
vowels to consonants is nearly as 2 to 3 ; in Hawaii the 
ratio is 3 to 2, or more than twice as great. The result 
is an extremely musical language. The superabundance 
,of vowels is prevented from cloying the ear by a guttural 
break that separates two contiguous vowels when one of 
them is reduplicated, as in the word a-a used above. 

Sometimes the same vowel is repeated three times in 
the same word ; and it is possible to construct a sentence 
of half a dozen words or more in which there shall be no 
consonants whatever, as in the following sentence : 
'' E i oe ia ia e 00 ia'' '' Speak to him now, that he may 
learn." 

Every syllable must end with a vowel, — ^a phonetic ne- 
cessity which gives rise to some very peculiar compro- 
mises on the part of the native speaker between his 
language and the English. The name Smith, for in- 
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stance, in Hawaiian becomes Kamika ; the language 
not possessing the sound of Sy and a vowel of some sort 
being necessarily interpolated after each consonant. 
Such a name as Armstrong was absolutely unpro- 
nounceable. The natives puzzled themselves over it in 
vain, and finally called it '* Lima ikaika," a literal trans- 
lation of the name. 

The Hawaiians, like other brown Polynesians, were 
great natural orators, full of eloquence and action 
when their feelings were roused. Like other original 
peoples, they were full of poetry also, and cultivated 
several varieties of this art. Their 7neleSy or chanted 
compositions, recorded their history, their geography and 
their science. Long lines of ancestral rulers or family 
names were thus preserved, as in the Homeric chants. 
Their love-poetry was often touching and beautiful, and 
it contained real sentiment, though it was not always of 
the most refined. Marriage existed, but its type was 
not one that civilized peoples would consider very high. 
Before marriage, perfect liberty was extended to the 
youth of either sex alike, and what were known as trial 
marriages were often made, no thought of impropriety 
attaching to them. If however a child were the result 
of such a union, marriage usually followed ; but mar- 
riage among the Polynesians was not the permanent 
and sacred thing that it is held to be in civilization. 
These unions were often, indeed perhaps usually, broken 
after continuing a certain number of months or years, 
at the option of either party. Children often naturally 
suffered from neglect, though not nearly so much so as 
in the countries less favored by nature. It has been 
estimated that two weeks' labor in the fields was quite 
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sufficient to support a Polynesian for a year, and under 
these conditions, of course, the support of children was 
a much less serious affair than in the cold climates. 
The pressure upon population was relieved by infanti- 
cide. Some years ago I had the pleasure of a corre- 
spondence with Charles Darwin upon this subject, and 
I pointed out that the female children were more fre- 
quently sacrificed than the male. (See Darwin's De- 
scent of Man, Am. ed., pp. 187, 188, 191.) The new- 
born children were most frequently the victims ; but 
when their lives were spared for a certain time, the 
natural dictates of feeling usually triumphed, and the 
life of the little one was saved. There were, however, 
instances where infanticide was committed when the 
child was several years old. 

In the main, however, the character of the Hawaiians, 
as of other brown Polynesians, was extremely amiable. 
They were affectionate, trusting, and generous to a fault. 
Hospitality was one of their cardinal virtues ; it led, 
indeed, to an abuse of kindness on the part of many ; 
and a class of indolent persons, known as hoapili-mea'ai, 
''food -friends," was developed ; naturally they were 
looked upon with reprobation. Hospitality was some- 
times carried to an extent that was blamable, according 
to our ideas of ethics. For while the bonds of family 
were held with jealousy in most cases, yet when a distin- 
guished guest arrived, not only the entertainer s house 
and food were at his service, but even his wife or 
daughter sometimes formed a part of the entertainment. 
This generosity was looked upon with much disfavor by 
the missionaries. But the usual feeling of the Hawaiian 
toward a woman who resisted the usage was not of ap- 
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probation because she was virtuous, but of blame be- 
cause, as they said, she was '* stingy." 

With the coming of the new civiHzation much of this 
has been changed. The Hawaiians retain their amiable 
traits, but they have been more or less sophisticated by 
intercourse with the whites, and they are undergoing 
rapid extinction and amalgamation with other races. 
The census now gives a population of about 82,000 in the 
group, and of these only about 35,000 are pure Polynes- 
ian. There are some 20,000 Chinese, nearly all males ; 
8,000 Portuguese, 5,000 Japanese, 9,000 Americans, 
English and other Europeans, and several thousand 
half-breeds. The Chinese are esteemed as good hus- 
bands by Hawaiian women, being good providers and 
reasonably faithful. The half-breeds are a bright and 
active race. 

The government is a limited monarchy, intelligently 
administered by the native king, Kalakaua. 

What is the physical type of the pure Hawaiian ? 

The men are above the average stature and strength, 
though under civilization the old chieftains, who were 
of especially fine physical development, have for the 
most part disappeared. The Polynesians were the tall- 
est and strongest of races that have anywhere been 
measured, with one exception — the Tehuelche Patago- 
nians of the eastern coast. 

The women are of much smaller stature than the 
men, hut beautifully and voluptuously formed. The 
chief drawback to their beauty .is the flattened nose 
which belongs to all Polynesian tribes. This is sup- 
posed by some to result from the custom of the honi, 
or embrace, which consists of rubbincr face to face in- 
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stead of kissing. Kissing, indeed, the Polynesian con- 
siders as a mere waste of time and opportunity. 

This amiable race is now in the too rapid tide of 
transformation ; for it must be said that transformation 
for the brown Polynesian means destruction. As in all 
the other Polynesian islands, the aborigines are rapidly 
passing away under the influence of civilization and 
Christianity. 

What is destroying them ? It is not disease or wars ; 
it is the result of radically new ways of life, forced upon 
an amiable and receptive people more rapidly than they 
can receive it. In a century the Hawaiian has made as 
much progress from barbarism toward civilization as the 
Anglo-Saxon made in 2,000 years. But that progress is 
purchased at the cost of his existence. The single pres- 
ent cause of his extinction has been named by Darwin ; 
it is sterility from changed conditions of life. Few chil- 
dren are born in a family, and of these a large proportion 
do not survive to maturity. This infertility is the result 
of the well-meant but fatal experiment that trade and 
missions have carried out upon this charming people. 
'' The Anglo-Saxon contagion," as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has named it, has been especially fatal among every race 
which has not opposed it. The Polynesian welcomed 
the trader and the missionary. First he was decimated 
by foreign diseases, and then he succumbed to the foreign 
civilization itself. Where Captain Cook numbered 400,- 
000 aboriginal inhabitants, only 35.000 are now left. 
Another century, and the last of the pure Polynesians 
will have disappeared, a prey to the '' Anglo-Scixon con- 
tagion." 
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flowing streams, and should tend to increase the swampiness of the 
lake deltas on the southern end of the Finger Lakes. Concerning 
such tilting Shaler* has suggested that the swampiness of one of 
the New England valleys, the Nashua, has resulted from this tilt- 
ing, and it is not improbable that some swamps in New York are 
of the same origin. The swampy tracts along portions of the 
Champlain shore may be due to this rising change in level of the 
land. 

By far the most extensive swamps are those produced by the ele- 
vation of level sea bottoms. Drainage upon them is at first so 
poorly developed that they are swampy, as in the case of the ele- 
vated sea bottom of southern Florida and eastern Texas. Later, 
as the streams sink their channels into these level tracts, they be- 
come drained, as has been the case with the pine land plains of New 
Jersey. 

There are no such sea-bottom swamp plains in New York, though 
during the elevation of the Appalachians, their western face, even 
in New York, was skirted by plains which at first were undoubtedly 
swampy, similar to those upon which the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania developed. These have now been transformed by elevation 
and dissection to the central New York plateau, from which many 
of the overlying layers have been stripped, so that it is not impos- 
sible that the evidence of this swampiness, in the form of coal beds, 
which may once have existed, has been removed in the course of 
denudation. 



* Amer. Jour. Sci., 1887, XXXIII, 210-221. 
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The Hawaiians belong to a race that is remarkable for its unity 
in spite of a very wide dispersion. It is sometimes called the Maori 
race, but is best distinguished from other races of Oceanica, as the 
Micronesians, the Malaysians, the Papuans, and various Malay 
islanders, as the brown Polynesian. Its region is the central 
and eastward Pacific Ocean, whither the Maoris migrated, in all 
probability, from the Asiatic continent through Malaysia, mak- 
ing their first habitat the Samoan Islands; whence they spread 
as far as Hawaii in the north, and as far east as Easter Island in 
the southern Pacific, while their southward range extends to New 
Zealand. This ocean triangle of some 5,000 miles to a side in- 
cludes about 15 groups or detached islands inhabited by the brown 
Polynesians: Hawaii, the Marquesas, Tahiti, Paumotu, Tonga, Ro- 
tuma, Samoa, New Zealand, the eastern Fijis, Tarawa, Manega, 
Tokelau, Phoenix and Lagoon Islands, and Easter Island. 

Throughout this vast oceanic habitat, the *' South Seas" in 
popular phrase, though it includes the northern group, Hawaii, 
the brown Polynesian is one. Both in physical type, in lan- 
guage, traditions, arts, usages, customs, he is everywhere substan- 
tially the same — or was before the obliterating hand of European 
civilization swept over the finely graven plate of Nature's etching. 
In briefly describing the Hawaiians as they were I shall try to 
restore the outlines of a portrait of which the leading features 
are common to all the groups. And it must be remembered that 
the modern Polynesian — the Polynesian since his discovery by 
white traders and voyagers — is a much vitiated type. The primi- 
tive peoples, before their debasing contact with white voyagers 
and traders, were greatly superior beings to those which traders 
and voyagers have described — a comparatively heroic race ; and 
their vices, of which we hear so much, are in large part vices of 
modern introduction. 

Physique. — The Hawaiian men were tall and powerful, having 
an average stature of 5 feet 10 inches — the highest average, after the 
Patagonian Tehuelches, of any race that has been measured ; and 
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their muscular strength also ranks among the highest records. 
The chiefs attained a still greater average of bulk and stature, being 
splendid giants often. The women were rather small, but exceed- 
ingly well formed. They had oval faces, expanded foreheads, dark 
brown or black hair, waving or curly, but never frizzled like the 
negro's, a somewhat flattened nose, full nostrils, large expres- 
sive eyes, a large mouth, and splendid teeth, with a pearly white- 
ness like the teeth of young dogs; while the sweetness and sensi- 
bility of their expression often atoned for the flattened feat- 
ures. Their personal comeliness, however, seldom lasted beyond 
youth, except in the case of the chiefs, who were kept in splendid 
condition by passive exercise, — the lomilomi, or Hawaiian sham- 
pooing; but their better feeding led often to enormous fatness — 400 
pounds being a not uncommon weight. 

The Polynesian complexion is a soft brown, with a tinge of red 
or yellow in it. The skull has a minimum index of 75, placing it on 
the confines of the white type; it is never prognathous. Broca 
found among the Hawaiians the highest orbital index that he had 
ever observed. 

Mental and Moral Traits. — The ancient Hawaiian was an 
amiable, pleasure-loving, and yet very intelligent and daring race, 
producing bold navigators and valiant warriors. During centuries 
of undisturbed residence in their group they had become perfectly 
fitted to their environment, and but for the cruel oppressions of their 
priests and their kings they would have been an ideally happy people. 
The priests harried them by their tabus, the kings by incessant wars ; 
yet they reached a social concordance which we should look for in 
vain among more highly civilized communities, for the degrading 
struggle for the mere means of livelihood which is almost universal 
in populous countries was unknown throughout Polynesia. Why 
was it unknown? The studied restriction of the population, whether 
by limiting the number of births or by infanticide, kept the number 
of the people well within the limits of the food supply; and these 
practices, by exempting the survivors from the struggle for life, were, 
in my opinion, the secret of their material comfort and consequent 
mental and social development. In France the limitation of families 
to an average of a little over two children to a family has led to 
similar results — a great general diffusion of comfort and an amenity 
of manners that is unknown in more crowded communities. The 
natural indolence of the Hawaiians was thus not hurtful to them; 
it gave them leisure for games, poetry, and hospitality. It required 
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but a few days' labor to supply them with taro, their food-staple, 
for a year; their skill in fishing, and the abundant wild fruits of 
the mountains supplied whatever more they desired, and they had 
the opportunity of developing a kindly culture to which it would 
be hard to find a parallel elsewhere, whether among primitive or 
civilized peoples. 

They were a curious, eager, excitable people ; great talkers, full of 
fire and gesticulation, yet docile and teachable to the last degree. 
They had no power of prevision ; their intellectual hospitality indeed 
has only hastened their decay, for they accepted the good and the 
bad together from foreigners, and allowed themselves to be imposed 
on by all the destructive arts of tradesmen and adventurers. What 
with imported diseases and the infertility resulting from changed 
conditions, which is the main factor in their decrease, there are 
now, in Hawaii, but 33,000 left of a population estimated by Cook 
at 200,000. 

Language. — The language is a dialect of that which is spoken 
throughout the whole domain of the brown Polynesian. This wide 
diffusion of the same speech is very striking. Anywhere else in the 
world the mere passing of a boundary line shall bring you into the 
Babel of alien speech; but I have sailed 3,000 miles due south from 
Hawaii, and on stepping ashore at Aitutaki found no difficulty in 
talking with the natives in the Hawaiian tongue; and 2,500 miles 
farther the same tongue is spoken in Southern New Zealand. 

Of this common language, the first noticeable feature is the great 
predominance of vowel sounds. In spoken Italian the ratio of vowel 
to consonantal sounds may be estimated about as two to three; in 
Hawaiian, as three to two, or somewhat more than twice as great. 
A word may be composed of three successive vowels, and in some 
of the Polynesian dialects even of four; and it is possible to con- 
struct sentences of some length in which not a single consonantal 
sound shall occur, as, for instance, this in Hawaiian : E i ai oe ia ia 
e 00 ia — "Speak to him now that he may learn." The American 
missionaries reduced the language to writing, employing an alphabet 
of but 12 letters — a, e, i, o, u, h, k, 1, m, n, p, w. The number of 
actual sounds in the language has never been studied, but it is prob- 
ably at least twenty, as against about twice as many in English. 
Every syllable must end with a vowel, a restriction which, with that 
of the fewer sounds in the language, makes English pronunciation a 
hard thing for the Hawaiian ; thus Ka-mi-ka is the nearest approach 
he can make to *' Smith." The accent generally falls on the penult, 
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but a certain number of words are distinguished from others only 
by the place of the accent, as mdno, an immense number; mano\ a 
shark. Nouns have no inflection; the pronouns have a dual as well 
as the singular and plural numbers. The comparative degree is 
formed by the juxtaposition of contraries, as "Peter is great, Paul 
is little." The verb has a full and complex conjugation, as in more 
than one primitive language. A remarkable circumstance is that 
the verbs to have and to be do not exist in the language. It should 
seem impossible to hold rational speech without making use of these 
auxiliaries ; but the Hawaiians find no difficulty. We say, ^' That is 
a handsome woman ; " the Hawaiian, Wahine nani ia — ''handsome 
woman that." After a meal, instead of ''I have eaten enough," 
they say, Piha ke opu — literally, " Full the belly." 

Their vocabulary is rich in all the terms relating to life and 
nature. Thus, there are eight or ten words, according to special 
uses, for our verb to break. Thus, hae-hae is to rend the heart; hai^ 
to break, as a bargain or covenant; haki^ to break, as a stick of 
wood or other brittle thing; kipo^ to break open, as a box; moku^ to 
break, as a cord or chain, or as the neck of a victim ; 7taha^ to smash, 
as crockery; poha.^ to break, as thunder, as a torrent; 7i'azifahi^ to 
break down, as a house. Their system of numeration was peculiar; 
decimal up to 40, but it progressed thereafter by decimal com- 
binations of 40. For 70 the Hawaiian would say 40-20-10, as 
the Frenchman says 60-16. The numeration went by multiples of 
40 as far as 400, for which there is a special word; and so on, with 
intervening partial numbers to 4,000, 40,000 and 400,000, each of 
these numbers having its special word. 400,000 was the limit of 
the notation, but higher numbers were not unmanageable; thus, 
for 864,895 they would say 2 kini^ or 400,000; i lehu or 40,000, 6 
mano^ or 4,000; 2 lau^ or 400; U7ni^ or 10; and elinia^ 5. Liina., 
very curiously, is the Polynesians' word for hand, and the first 
four numerals, akahi., elua^ ekolu^ aha^ are identified by some phi- 
lologists with the corresponding words in the indo-European 
tongues; as if, at the remote time of their separation from the 
Aryan stock, the Maoris had learned to count four and no farther. 

The language is deficient in abstract terms; and the missionaries, 
on translating their scriptures into the native tongue, found much 
embarrassment in giving equivalents for such terms as godliness and 
grace; while for virtue, in default of any equivalent term, the good 
men were driven into exposition and exegesis. 

Religion. — The Hawaiians were devotedly religious, their system 
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being a mixed idol-worship and hero-worship. The divine powers, 
akuas^ dispensed good and evil to men. They were omnipresent; 
they ranked according to their dignity as higher or lower, and were 
represented by images of phenomenal ugliness, made of wood, 
wicker-work or stone, ornamented with sharks' teeth or human hair. 
The shades of kings and great priests were also deified. Each island 
and each chief had its own gods ; their temples or sanctuaries, heiaus^ 
were walled enclosures of undressed stone. The largest of these, 
built by Kamehameha I, is still standing; it is loo by 224 feet, with 
walls 22 feet high and 12 feet thick at the base. Within was an 
inner court and a shrine, and here were offered human and other 
sacrifices. The famous tabu was the great instrument of religious 
oppression — a system of prohibitions with cruel penalties, which 
weighed upon almost every act of the people's life, and especially 
upon the women. Even animals were brought under the terrible 
ban. When a strict tabu was in force, to win the favor of the gods, 
no fire or light was permitted upon an entire island; no sound w^as 
to be heard; the dogs were muzzled; the cocks and hens were hid 
away in calabashes ; none but the priests were allowed to stir abroad ; 
and the penalty for infraction of these devout observances was 
death. The entire system of tabus was abolished by Kamehameha 
before the arrival of the missionaries. 

Social Usages. — The Hawaiians had a feudal system not unlike 
that of Germany in the eleventh century, A sharp distinction into 
three classes existed. First and highest were the aliis, or nobles^ 
the king at the head; his councils were shared by the chiefs nearest 
the king, and by all his wives as well. The second class included 
the proprietors, so-called — for the kings had absolute right over 
both life and property; they paid regular taxes on the lands con- 
ceded to their use. The third class were the roturiers^ or common 
people — small farmers, tenants, fishermen, builders, dancers, labor- 
ers; their property was liable to confiscation at any moment. The 
absolute despotism of the government was tempered only by the 
caprice or the humanity of the sovereign. 

The domestic relations of the brown Polynesian, judged by 
European standards, left much to be desired. There were mar- 
riages, more or less permanent; wives, on suspicion, were some- 
times subjected to cruel treatment, and the chiefs sometimes visited 
vengeance on the seducer; but the sentiment of chastity hardly 
existed, and the woman who refused herself was stigmatized as //, 
or stingy. Polynesian hospitality to strangers, in the case of 
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guests of rank equal to that of the entertainer, usually included the 
wife or daughter of the house; these favors being reciprocated 
when the entertainer returned the visit; and the Hawaiians were 
always fond of travelling. 

Arts. — The ancient Hawaiians understood enough of astronomy 
to make long voyages by observation of the stars; in the earlier 
centuries, at least, though not as recently as the time of Cook, it 
is reasonably certain that they sailed as far as Tahiti, some 2,000 
miles to the south, and returned safely. Their houses showed less 
skill in the construction than the canoes of that time ; they con- 
sisted of a wooden framework, thatched with grass, and were fur- 
nished with mats, beautifully woven in the better houses; but these 
slight buildings lasted only a few years at the longest. For wearing 
apparel they beat the inner bark of the waiiki^ or paper mulberry, 
into a fabric not unlike brown paper, which they stained in orna- 
mental patterns in brilliant vegetable dyes. Their magnificent 
feather cloaks are too well known to need any description here. 

In the fine arts, save that of poetry, all the Polynesians were 
deficient. They had no pictorial art, no written language; and yet 
they carried the epic poem to a high development, preserving their 
ancient history and the names and exploits of their heroes in long 
mdes or chants, both musical and metrical, according to their own 
canons; and these were transmitted from one generation to another 
by hereditary bards. In other meles they recited at equal length 
the names, descriptions and attributes of plants, animals, places, 
the heavenly bodies, the materia medica ; their whole corpus scien- 
tiarum^ indeed, as well as poetarum^ was reduced to rhythmic form, 
and so perpetuated until the advent of the trader and the missionary, 
to whom these things were vanity. A certain portion of the old 
poetry, however, has been preserved by the labors of Fornander 
and other scholars. Their music was very primitive; drums and a 
bamboo flute, which I remember having seen played by the nostrils, 
being the principal instrument in their rude orchestras. But the 
Hawaiian has great natural aptitude for the art, and makes a good 
performer of modern music. 

The games of the ancient Hawaiians were many and interesting; 
in this province, indeed, he was an inventor; but a long paper 
would be needed to describe his hula-hula and other dances, his 
hill-sliding, his surf-playing, his spear-throwing, \i\% puh^nehene^ and 
the rest. These sports are now mostly disused, together with most 
of the old customs; some belief in the ancient gods still remains; 
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but the native population is merging in the crossing waves of for- 
eign blood, whether of white or yellow races. That most interest- 
ing of all aboriginal races continues to mingle with only too happy 
facility with the foreigner; the brown Polynesian is passing away 
by intermarriage; and the mixtures of the Hawaiian population will 
become one of the most complicated studies in the ethnology of the 
future. 
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SAMOA. 



Lord Gbanville, when addressing the House of Lords at the 
opening of Parliament on the relations existing at the present time 
between foreign Powers and the British GovernmeDt, pointed out to 
Lord Salisbury an omission in the Speech from the Throne which he 
characterised as one he 'hardly expected.' The omission complained 
of referred to the rumour that reached England some few days ago 
that Germany had annexed Samoa. ' I felt sure,' said Lord Granville, 
' when T saw the statement, that it was not a fact, or that it had been 
done by an individual officer, and would be disowned by the German 
Chancellor. I am glad to learn that that is the case.' The gauntlet 
thus thrown down was immediately taken up by Lord Salisbury, who 
said : 

I think the noble earl is in error in supposing that there has been, on any 
hypothesis, any annexation of Samoa by Germany. There have been events which 
are imperfectly reported, and which strangely never reached the Court of Berlin at 
all, and we are at present unable to place an exact interpretation on the news 
which has come to us; but this, which is quite satisfactory, we have received — 
namely, the most positive assurance on the part of Germany that she will adhere 
to the treaties in respect to Samoa which already exist. 

Eear- Admiral Knorr, who carried out the settlement of the differ- 
ences between Germany and Zanzibar, and is no stranger to these 
islands, is now on his way to perform a similar task in Samoa ; so 
we may soon expect to have more accurate information on a subject 
at present very little understood in England, notwithstanding the fact 
of its international importance. Meanwhile a sketch from one who 
has been there and collected the most recent information of the 
political events that have been taking place in these islands for 
some time past may not be uninteresting ; at any rate, their narra- 
tion will, I trust, serve to quicken the interest now beginning to be 
felt by England in Central Polynesia. 

It is very commonly imagined by the general public that Samoa 
is one island. This idea is erroneous. Samoa is the native name of a 
group of twelve volcanic islands in the South. Pacific Ocean, ten of 
which are inhabited. These islands lie between the parallels of 
13° sr and U'' 1 r 30'' south latitude, and the meridians of 172° 48' 
and 1 69° 39' 30'' west longitude, and are marked on the chart as the 
' Navigators,' a name given them by Bougainville, from the skill and 
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expertness shown by the inhabitants in the use and management of 
their canoes. They contain between thirty-four and thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants. 

The discovery of Samoa, according to Dr. Turner, one of the 
pioneers of the London Missionary Society, is due to the Dutch, who, 
under Eoggewein in 1722, were the first to notice these islands. 
Forty-six years later they were visited by the French navigator 
Bougainville, and in 1768 La Perouse appeared upon the scene. 
Meanwhile Captain Cook had heard of their existence from the Tongans, 
and in 1791 H.M.S. 'Pandora' put in an appearance; but it is not 
till many years afterwards that Samoa begins to play any real part in 
the political history of the world. 

The more important islands of the group are Savaii, Upolu, 
Tutuila, Ta'u and Manu'a-tele. Savaii, the most westerly, is the largest 
and contains an area of 700 square miles, which, at a rough estimate, 
is very nearly equal to ten times that of the Channel Islands. Com- 
modore Wilkes, in his Keport of the exploring expedition sent out 
by the United States Government in 1839 for the purpose of sur- 
veying these islands, writes thus : — 

Savaii is not as populous or as important as several of the other islands. It 
differs from any of the others in its appearance, for its shore is low, and the 
ascent thence to the centre is gradual, except where the cones of a few extinct 
craters are seen. In the middle of the island a peak arises, which is almost con- 
tinually enveloped in clouds, and is the highest land in the group. On account 
of these clouds angles could not he taken for determining its height accurately, but 
t certainly exceeds 4,000 feet. Another marked difference between Savaii and 
the other large islands is the want of any permanent streams, a circumstance which 
may be explained, notwithstanding the frequency of rain^ by the porous nature of 
the rock (vesicular lava) of which it is chiefly composed ; water, however, gushes 
out near the shore in copious springs, and when heavy and continued rains have 
occurred streams are formed in the ravines, but these soon disappear after the 
rains have ceased. The coral reef attached to this island is interrupted to the 
south and west, where the surf beats full upon the rocky shore. There are in 
consequence but few places where boats can land, and only one harbour for ships, 
that of Mataatua : even this is unsafe from November to February, when the 
north-westerly gales prevail. The soil is fertile, and was composed, in every part 
of the island that was visited, of decomposed volcanic rock and vegetable mould. 

From this description it will be seen that Savaii, although the 
largest, is by far the least valuable island of the group commercially 
or politically. 

Upolu, which is separated by twelve miles of sea from Savaii, 
contains an area of 560 square miles. A range of mountains 
runs east and west, from which slope down at uncertain intervals a 
number of smaller ridges that graduate to a low shore, encircled, 
says Mr. Seed, in his Eeport to the New Zealand Government ^ 

^ This Report was laid before the Australian Convention, 1883, and is embodied in 
the Victorian and New South Wales Blue Books, which were kindly placed at my 
disposal by the Hon. James Service, of Melbourne, and the Hon. Bede Dalley, of 
Sydney. 
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(dated ' Custom House, Wellington, 13th of February, 1872'), 'by 
a coral reef interrupted by channels which form the entrances 
to safe and convenient anchorages for small vessels. At Apia the 
reef extends across a good sized bay, thus forming a good and safe 
harbour for large ships, which is entered through a deep and clear 
channel formed by a break in the reef.' 

Between Savaii and Upolu are the smallest islands Apolima and 
Manono. The shape of the former is not unlike the human hand 
with the fingers contracted. Hence its name. The latter, on the 
contrary, is triangular, and has been somewhat poetically described 
as 'one entire garden, in looking at which the eye can never tire' ; it 
is three miles in circumference. This island held a very extensive 
political supremacy over Upolu till the native war of 1847-54, when 
it lost power and was obliged to rank on a level with those over 
whom for a long time it had exercised much despotism. We now 
come to the two uninhabited islands so insignificant as to require no 
description, while a little distance off is the little island of Nuii-tele, 
thirty-six miles from which lies Tutuila, an important island con- 
taining an area of 240 square miles. The land here is mountainous 
and ascends in one place to 2,327 feet above the level of the sea. 
This peak affords a good landmark for vessels making Pangopango 
harbour, which is not unlikely to play an important part in the future 
of Samoa* 

Let me here give Captain Wakeman's '^ description of Pangopango 
harbour, which is relied upon by the New Zealand Grovernment as an 
authoritative source of information. 

At daylight, I found myself in tke most perfectly land-locked harbour that 
exists in the Pacific Ocean. In approaching this harbour from the south, either by 
night or day, the mariner has unmistakable landmarks to conduct him into port : 
one on the port hand, a high, peaked, conical mountain 2,327 feet high, and on the 
starboard hand, a flat-topped mountain 1,470 feet in height, which keep sentinel on 
either hand. These landmarks can never be mistaken by the mariner. The en- 
trance to the harbour is three-quarters of a mile in width between Tower Rock, on 
the port side, and Breaker Point, on the starboard hand, with soundings of 
thirty-six fathoms. A little more than one mile from Breaker Point to Goat 
Island, on the port hand, we open out the inner harbour, w^hich extends one mile 
west, at a breadth of 3,000 feet abreast of Goat Island to 1,100 feet at the head of 
the bay, carrying soundings from eighteen fathoms to six fathoms at the head of the 
bay. The reefs which skirt the shore are from 200 feet to 300 feet wide, almost a 

^ Cap tarn Wakeman is an experienced master- mariner, who visited Tutuila at the 
request of a private shipping firm in order to ascertain the suitability of Pangopango 
harbour for a coaling station. The information was laid before the Australian 
Convention, 1883, by the New Zealand representative. The trade between Samoa 
and New Zealand is rapidly increasing, and the merchants of that colony are con- 
stantly pointing out to their Government the advantages that would accrue to both 
if a more intimate connection than at present exists were to be established between 
the two. They have even hinted at annexation, but this the Samoans do not wish. 
During the scare last year the New Zealanders were always on the alert and most 
anxious to aid the mother country in taking over the islands. 
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wash at low water. They have, at their edge, from four fathoms to five, six, and 
eight fathoms, and deeper in the middle of the harbour. The hills rise abruptly around 
this hay from 800 to 1,000 feet in height. . . . There is nothing to prevent a 
steamer, night or day, from proceeding to her wharf. About half way from 
Breaker Point to Goat Island, and near mid channel, is Whale Rock, with eight feet 
of water over it at low sea. It has a circumference of about fifty feet and breaks 
frequently. A buoy renders this danger harmless. The services of a pilot 
can never be required by anyone who has visited this port before, as the trade- 
winds from E.8.E. carry a vessel from near Breaker Point with a free sheet 
in a N.N.W. course into the harbour. It follows that vessels under canvas 
will have to work out, which, in the ebb tides with the trades, will generally be 
accomplished in a few tacks. The trouble is that a ship close into the reefs goes 
in stays, and frequently the whirhviuds off the high land baffle her a few points 
and prevent her tacking properly aback, w^hence a boat is kept at hand ready to tow 
her round upon the right tack. Mr. Powell, a missionary, has been a resident of 
this place twenty -tw^o years, and never knew of a longer detention than nine days 
to any ship in that time, and of but one gale, which came from the eastward and 
unroofed a wnng of his kitchen. Even the trades themselves are frequently liable 
to haul from the E.S.E. to E.N.E., giving a ship a chance to get out with a leading 
wind. At the different quarters of the moon the tide rises four and a half feet. On 
the top of the little island of Annu'u, to the east of Tutuila, at an elevation of 600 
feet, a site for a lighthouse has been secured. As it can be seen alike from the 
north or south, and is right in a line with the ship's course in passing, being only 
seven miles from the entrance to Pangopango bay or harbour, the ships could pick 
up the port-lights, and go in immediately to the wharf on the darkest night. There 
are several fine harbours for schooners on both sides of Tutuila. 

The Americans were not slow to recognise the importance of this 
harbour as a naval station, and in 1870 Captain Meade, commandiog 
the U.S.S. * Narragansett,' entered into an agreement with Manga, the 
representative chief of Tutuila, by which it was arranged that Pango- 
pango should be given up to the American Government on con- 
dition that a friendly alliance existed between that island and the 
United States, Paugopan^^o harbour has thus passed for ever from 
the hands of the British, 

The question here that naturally arises, is, why did not England 
secure its possession ? ' Tutuila did not want England's protection,' 
replies a would-be critic. Such an assertion is, however, untrue. So 
long ago as 1843, the chiefs of this island petitioned for Britibh 
protection. Two years later a reply was received from Lord Clarendon, 
who refused to protect, but promised through the British Consul that 
no other Power should be allowed greater authority in the island than 
Great Britain. How that promise has been kept, I shall leave my 
readers to judge. In March 1872 the following commercial regula- 
tions relating to the port of Pangopango were drawn up, signed by 
Manga and recognised on the part of the United States Government 
by Captain Meade. 

1. All foreign Consuls duly appointed shall be protected and respected both in 
their persons and property, and all foreigners settling on the island, as far as 
under the jurisdiction of the chief and conforming to the laws, shall receive the 
protection of the Government. 
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2. The fullest protection sliall be given to all foreign sliips and vessels v^'hich 
may be wrecked, and any property saved sball be taken in charge by the Consul 
of the country to which tiie vessel belongs, who will allow salvage on the property 
so saved ; no embezzlement will be permitted. The effects of all foreigners deceased 
will be given up to the Consul of the nation of the person so deceased. 

3. Every vessel entering Pangopango shall pay a port charge to the chief, to 
be regulated by agreement between the chief, the agent of the California and 
Australian Steamship Company and the foreign Consuls. Pilots shall be appointed 
by the same persons, the agent of the Steamship Company to be the Pilot Com- 
missioner ex' officio, and the charge for pilotage for men-of-war and merchant 
vessels to be ^l per foot of draft and ,^1 per day for detention on board. Where 
pilots are declined, half-pilotage will be paid. Each pilot to be furnished with a 
copy of Pilot Regulations, and to show the same to the master of each vessel which 
he may bring into port. 

4. No work shall be done on shore, nor shall any natives be employed on board 
v^essels^ on Sunday under a penalty of ;^10, except under circumstances of absolute 
necessity, such as aid in case of the wreck of a vessel, or the coaling of steamships 
obliged to proceed on time on the voyage north or south. 

5. All trading in distilled or spirituous liquors, or any kind of intoxicating drink, 
is absolutely prohibited ; any person so offending shall be tined ;^100 on conviction 
before a mixed court, composed of U.S. Consul, Tl.B.M. Consul, and the Chief of 
the bay. All such liquors found on shore and kept for sale or barter in any way 
shall be seized and destroyed. If any native be found intoxicated and riotous be 
shall pay a tine of ;^10. 

6. Any person found guilty of offering inducement to a native female to pro- 
stitute herself to a foreigner to pay a fine of ^10. 

7. Deserters shall be apprehended by the Chief on application to him through 
the Consul, to whom they must be delivered. The usual rewards required by 
regulation to be paid by merchant-men ; one-third to go to the Chief. 

8. All fines to be paid in specie or its equivalent, or be commuted at the rate of 
one month's labour on roads, &c., for ;^10. 

9. Should any master of any merchant vessel refuse complying with the local 
regulations the case to be referred to the Consul of the nation to which the vessel 
belongs and redress sought thence. 

(Signed) O atj o Manga. 
( Witness) Richakd W. Meabe, Commander. 

The foregoing rules have been signed by the Chief in my presence. I shall 
forward a copy of the same with my approval to the U.S. Government for the 
information of all masters of vessels visiting Pangopango. 

(Signed) Richaki) W. Meade, 

Commander U.S.S. * Narragansett.' 

A mile south-east of Tutuila is the diminutive island of Annu'a, 
with a coast line of barely five miles. 

The Manu'a group, consisting of three islands, lies about sixty 
miles east of Tutuila. Ta'u, the largest of these, about sixteen miles 
round, has a most uneven surface, owing to a number of extinct 
volcanoes. Its highest peak is 2,500 feet. Ofu, the smallest of the 
three, is separated from Ta'u by the island of Olesenga, a narrow 
strip of land, three miles Ibng, and 1,200 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The climate of Samoa is good. June and July are the coolest, and 
September and October the hottest, months in the year. March is the 
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most variable. A breeze is generally blowing, so the temperature is 
never actually unplea&^ant. It ranges between 70° and 80°. Hurricanes 
are the exception, and vegetation continues without intermission all 
the year round. Nearly every kind of tropical fruit is produced. 
Cotton and copra ^ are the chief exports. Formerly the natives used 
to prepare the cocoa-nut oil themselves, but now they send the copra 
to Europe direct, where it finds an easy market. 

The word Samoa is derived from Moa^ the hereditary name of 
the King of Manu'a, and the supposed progenitor of all these islands, 
and the particle Sa^ which prefixed to a proper name means in the 
Samoan language ' the family of/ from which we may conclude 
that it means ' the family of Moa.' 

The constitution of the Manu'a islands is monarchical, the royal 
title being ' King of All Samoa.' Tutuila, on the other hand, has an 
aristocratic form of government, which is vested in a council of ten 
chiefs called Fale-Anga-fulu, or the ten houses. The remaining 
islands had always been under the dominion of two royal dynasties 
called respectively Malietoa and Tupua, which are the surnames in 
use to this day. Previous to 1873 these rival royalties were con- 
stantly fighting against each other for supremacy, but in May of that 
year, by the good offices of the missionaries, hostilities ceased and peace 
was proclaimed. It is to the missionaries that Samoa owes its present 
state of civilisation. They have done more actual good for the natives 
than any other body of men. Not only have they Christianised a 
people who formerly knew not God, but, by mastering a language 
hitherto unknown to Europeans, they have initiated an education 
which has had the effect of vastly increasing the commerce of these 
islands. While steering clear of political squabbles they are ever 
ready in the interests of peace and justice to act as mediators in 
native quarrels, or to aid the representatives of foreign Powers in 
maintaining law and order. No wonder they view with alarm the 
increasing influence of Germany, and the probable sacrifice of their 
energies to a nation that has sown no seed, yet is endeavouring to 
reap the harvest. 

During the civil war the natives bartered land to the German 
traders for arms and ammunition. And in some cases the price 
given was only equal to one shilling and sixpence an acre. The 
Polynesian Land and Commercial Company effected some very good 
bargains also. 

In May 1873, by the aid of the European residents, a new form of 
government was set up on the lines of the British Constitution — consist- 
ing of a House of Eepresentatives called the Faipule, corresponding 
somewhat to our House of Commons, and a House of Nobles called the 
Taimua, resembling the House of Lords, with the two kings Malietoa and 

• The kernel of the cocoa-nut cut into small pieces and dried in the sun. 
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Tupua as joint kings — which was officially recognised by Great Britain 
and America. 

About this time the United States Government sent out Colonel 
Steinberger ' in the capacity of special agent, to make observation 
and report upon the character and condition of their inhabitants.' * 
I am unable to obtain a copy of Colonel Steinberger's Report, but that 
it was favourable may be gathered from the following letter, which 
appointed him the second time to proceed to Samoa as special agent 
of the United States. It is an important document, as it clearly 
shows anxiety on the part of the Samoans for annexation, and at the 
same time accurately defines Colonel Steinberger's position. 

Department of State, 
Washington, 11 Dec. 1874. 
Col. A. B. Steinberger, Washington, D. 0. 

Sir, — The President having determined to authorise you a^yain to proceed to the 
Samoan group, in the character of a special agent of the United States, you will 
embark for those islands at San Francisco in a man-of-war, on board of which the 
Secretary of the Navy has been requested to direct you to be provided with a 
passage. The expense attending this and of your mission generally must be borne 
by yourself, and will in no event be recognised as a proper charge against this 
Government. 

Pursuant to the suggestions contained in your letter from Baltimore, of the 19th 
of November last, the President has addressed the accompanying sealed communi- 
cation to the Taimua or Pule of Samoa, a copy of which is also furnished for your 
information. You will make proper arrangements for presenting the original. 

The special passport with which you are also herewith provided describes your 
official character. 

I annex hereto a list of articles which have been furnished by several Depart- 
ments, which will be entrusted to you as presents, as suggested by you. 

There is no doubt from your Report, and from information received from 
other sources, that the Samoan group is naturally fertile and has many resources. 

Its position, too, in the Pacific is commanding, and particularly important to us. 
It is more than doubtful, however, whether these considerations would be sufficient 
to satisfy our people that the annexation of those islands to the United States is 
essential to our safety and prosperity. In any event, supposing that the general 
sentiment should be favourable to such a measure, I am not aware that it has 
received such an expression as would require an acknowledgment by the present 
Government, and warrant measures on our part accordingly. It is deemed inex- 
pedient without such a call from the public to originate a measure adverse to the 
usual tradition of the Government, and which, therefore, probably would not receive 
such a sanction as would be likely to secure its success. 

Under these circumstances your functions will be limited to observing and re- 
porting upon Samoan affairs, and to impressing those in authority there with the 
lively interest which we take in their happiness and welfare. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Hamilton Fish. 
Enclosures. 
Letter of the President to Taimua or Pule, Dec. 11, 1874. 
Copy of same. Special permit. 



* Extract from a letter received by S. S. Forster, Esq., Consul of the United States, 
Apia, from the United States Government. Dated Department of State, Washington. 
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We have now arrived at the period in Samoan history from which 
date all recent complications that have arisen between this country 
and Germany regarding the administration of affairs in these islands. 
Tvvo months before the contents of Stein berger's official appointment 
as special agent of the United States were written, we find him in 
Hamburg, entering into a mercantile agreement with Messrs. 
Godetfroy & Son, German merchants, to establish a government 
in Samoa, and to identify the interests of the Samoan Government 
with that of the estabiibbment of this firm at Apia. This document ^ 
has never before been made public, but so important are its contents 
as showing the power sought to be obtained by the German merchants 
in the Samoan islands that I feel it my duty to print it verbatim, 

Afjreement hetioeen Col. A, B. Steinherger and Messrs. J. C. Godeffroy <J- Son 
of Hamburg for their establishment at Apia^ UpolUy Samoa. 

1. Col. A. B. Steinberger proceeds to the Samoan Islands as United States 
Commissioner in order to establish there a fixed and substantial government upon 
the principles of good administration. The advantages of such a fixed government 
are too evident, both for the welfare of the Samoan population and for the develop- 
ment of the rich resources of those islands. 

2. Ool. A. B. Steinberger, who by his future position at Samoa and the home 
endorsement will evidently exercise a paramount influence in the Samoan Islands, 
hereby pledges himself to the proper and legitimate interests of the establishment of 
J. C. Godeftroy & Son, at Apia, and to avoid all other business connections in toto 
in America, Europe, and Samoa. He will advise with, the managers of the said 
establishment upon all important matters, especially where the welfare of the same 
is concerned. He will identify the interests of the Samoan Government with that 
of the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy & Son at Apia, and secure to the latter a 
representation commensurate with the importance of the said establishment's 
interests. 

3. J. C. Godeffroy & Son promise, on behalf of their establishment at Apia, 
in every way to co-operate with Col. A. B. Steinberger in his laudable and humane 
purpose, to instruct their representative at Samoa heartily to assist Ool. Steinberger, 
and in every way, in his arduous task, viz. to keep upon good terms and to cultivate 
the intercourse with the missionaries, to keep a vigilant eye upon the behaviour of 
their vessels and crews on shore, &c. &c. 

4. J. 0. Godeffroy & Son promise as soon as the established Government at 
Samoa is recognised by the United States of America, to use directly and through 
the German Consul at Apia all the influence they possess to promote the recog- 
nition of the Samoan Government by the German Empire, and to submit on behalf 
of their establishment at Apia in all differences and claims to the regular to-be- 
established courts of justice in Samoa. 

In addition to the above general stipulations it has specially been agreed between 
Ool. A. B. Steinberger and Messrs. J. 0. Godeffroy & Son for their establishment 
at Apia. 

a. Col. Steinberger to procure for the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy & Son 
at Apia the Samoan Government's recognition or counter-signature of all land sales 
heretofore made to the managers of the same by the natives. It being understood, 
to that effect, a department of the interior and a general registry of land sales is to 
be created. 

* A copy of this agreement was found among the papers compromising Steinberger 
after his arrest, and was handed over to the American Consul. 
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b. The Government is to permit the introduction of foreign labour (Chinese^ as 
well as other islanders). Copies of contracts to be lodged with the Government ; 
all such labour to be voluntary, and their grievances as well as all complaints 
against them subject to courts of law and decision ; each labourer to be registered 
with name, age, and place of birth or nativity, to be furnished with a Government 
permit, and at the expiration of the time of contract to be at liberty to depart, or 
recontract, or remain a citizen at Samoa, with all rights, privileges, and immunities, 
but subject t© general law. Each labourer, however, to be free and exempt from 
direct taxation or compulsory delivery of produce (see Art. ff) during their contract 
time, but the contractor to pay a per cap. tax of 50c. per annum to the Samoan 
Government for each and every adult male labourer. The Samoan Government to 
furnish to those ships which the manager of the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy 
& Son points out as destined to import foreign labourers into Samoa the necessary 
permit passports. 

c. That free trade be the establishment of the Samoan Government. No export 
or import duties except on the importation of spirits as hereinafter mentioned (see 
Art. k) to be levied. 

d. That the harbour dues at Apia shall not exceed the amount created for 
Pagopago by the American officers, say 3c. per register ton ; this not to apply to 
tenders, small craft under 200 tons register, acting as coasters or carriers for larger 
vessels. 

e. Pilotage to be under the jurisdiction of a Board of Harbour Commissioners, 
who are to appoint persons of trustworthy character as pilots — the scale of pilotage 
to be fixed in accordance with present customs and aftel^ consultation with the 
managers of the establishment of J. C. Godeffroy & Son at Apia. 

/. That a per cap. tax shall be levied upon each adult male inhabitant of the 
Samoan group, except imported labourers as hereinafter mentioned ; to be paid to 
the Samoan Government in kind — say, copra, cocoa-nut fibre, or other articles of 
export; however, at least one-half in copra or cocoa fibre, having a specific and fixed 
value ; and that the Samoan Government be responsible for the value and quality of 
such material. 

(/. That the Government of Samoa create a contingent fund exclusive of other 
taxation, to be provided for by a law making it compulsory for each head of a 
family (foreign labourers excepted) to produce and furnish to the national treasury of 
Samoa sixty pounds of well-dried sound copra and sixty pounds of cocoa fibre for 
each and every member of his family, himself included. 

/«. All copra and cocoa fibre in the hands of the Samoan Government through 
taxation payment of Government employes, or settlement of disabilities, to be sold 
to the establishment of J. C. Godefiroy & Son at Apia at the price of one and a 
half cent per pound for either article for a period of the next ten years, to be de- 
livered at the office of the said establishment at Apia, or at one of their agents or 
stations in the Samoan group, and to commence after the establishment of the 
Government, and the introduction of corresponding laws. After the expiration of 
the first ten years the price for copra and cocoa fibre is to be agreed upon again for 
the next ten years between the Government of Samoa and the establishment of 
J. C. Godeffroy & Son at Apia. This latter to abrogate such contracts at one 
year's notice. 

i. All land improved and under cultivation prior to the 1st of March, 1875, to be 
exempt from taxation for a period of ten years from that date. This provision, 
however, to apply to productive plantations (except cocoa-nut trees). All land 
coming into cultivation after the 1st of March, 1875, to be subject to an annual 
land tax. 

k. All spirits to be subject to a tax or import duty, wine and beer always 
excepted. 

I. The Government of Samoa to grant a monopoly for the exportation of the 
bark of the ^ ua,' or paper mulberry, to the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy & 
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Son at Apia for Europe, and Walter S. Wilkinson, of Baltimore, for America, for a 
period of twenty years from date of establishment of intended Samoan Government. 

m. That after the 1st of January, 1875, all native lands can only be sold to the 
Samoan Government, and that hereafter only Government titles will be esteemed 
valid. 

n. Colonel A. B. Steinberger to exert his influence for speedy settlement and 
fulfilmenc of past difficulties and claims between the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy 
& Son at Apia and the Government of Samoa or Samoan chiefs or people. 

0. Col. A. B. Steinberger to use his influence and promote a steam communica- 
tion between San Francisco and the Samoan group. 

p. That the establishment of J. C. Godeffroy & Son at Apia be appointed the 
bankers and the fiscal agents of the Samoan Government at Samoa 5 and J. C. 
Godeffroy & Son at Hamburg to be appointed the same for the world excepting 
the United States of America, but also there if they deem it political and advisable. 

q. The Samoan Government to fix a standard coin as a legal tender and, if 
necessary in order to facilitate the circulation, to create paper money to serve as 
legal tender in the Samoan Islands. The establishment of J. C. GodeM'roy & Son 
at Apia to be entrusted with the execution of this measure and the coining of the 
circulating medium — say, of copper, nickel, or other metal — upon terms to be agreed 
upon between Colonel A. B. Steinberger and the manager of the said establishment. 
The establishment of a Government Bank and the conditions likewise to be discussed 
and fixed between Col. A. B, Steinberger and the manager of the establishment of 
J. C. Godeffroy & Son whenever the moment arises, and at all events the manage- 
ment of such a bank to be entrusted to said establishment. 

r. That of all copra and Government fibre sold by the Government of Samoa 
to the establishment of J. C. Godeflroy & Son, Apia, or any other agency or 
station of the same in the Samoan Islands (see Art. A) Col. A. B. Steinberger to 
receive from said establishment two dollars per ton weight delivered. 

8. That Col. A. B. Steinberger receive a commission of ten per cent, on the 
amount of purchase of all other produce or material sold by the Government of 
Samoa to the establishment of J. C. Godeffroy & Son. 

t. That Col. A. B. Steinberger receive a commission of ten per cent, upon the 
amount of all purchases made by the Samoan Government for material, &c., from 
the establishment of J. 0. Godeffroy & Son in Samoa. 

In witness whereof we, the undersigned, have this 10th day of September, 1874, 
affixed our signatures. 

(Signed) A. B. Stbii^bebger. 
J. 0. Godeffroy & Son. 

Attested. 

(Signed) GusTAV Godeffrot. 
John D. Thompson. 

Early in 1875, Steinberger arrived in Samoa to carry out the 
Grodeffroy agreement, and endeavoured to throw dust in the eyes of 
the European residents by representing himself as an emissary from 
the American Government sent out to pave the way for a more 
definite alliance between that country and Samoa, His success was 
complete, and in a few months he had changed the constitution, 
dethroned Tupua, made Malietoa sole king, and installed himself 
Prime Minister of the new Grovernment. His authority, however, was 
but brief. Suspected of duplicity, he was called upon by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, America, and Germany to produce his 
credentials. This, of course, he was unable to do. By the prompt 
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interference of King Malietoa — for which he cannot be too highly 
commended — Steinberger was arrested and deported. Malietoa's 
action, however, cost him his throne, from which he was soon driven 
by the infuriated adherents of Steinberger. Civil war now raged 
again in Samoa, and the Consuls of the Great Powers found it necessary 
to issue to the chiefs and rulers in the various districts the following 
address. 

To the Chiefs and Rulers of the different Districts of Samoa. 

We, the Consuls of Foreign Powers, and the Commanders of men-of-war now in 
Apia, wish to address to the contending parties in Samoa some words of warning 
and of advice. 

It is with great distress we view the preparations for war now being made. 
We would willingly see you living peacefully together under a Government recog- 
nised, respected, and obeyed by all ; but as such a Government does not at present 
exist, we desire to make clear our position and intention to both parties alike. 

We recognise the Government of either party only over such persons and lands 
as it may be able to control, but we do not recognise the Government of either 
party as the Government of the Samoan Islands, inasmuch as neither party exer- 
cises any Governmental functions beyond the limits of the recognised territory of 
that party. 

We intend strictly to enforce, without respect of parties, the neutrality of the 
Apia district according to the boundanes already laid down. 

We also insist on respect being paid to all land in the occupation of, or culti- 
vated by, foreigners, and all property thereon owmed by foreigners. As you have 
already received notice, such lands and property will be marked by a white flag, or 
the national flag of the owner. 

Should you determine on w^ar, neith^t* party will receive any assistance from us, 
or the Governments we represent. 

Before appealing to arms for the settlement of your disputes, we urge on you 
fully to consider the evils which must result therefrom both to your country and 
your race. Many of you will have to part with your lands to foreigners in order 
to buy arms and ammunition with which to kill one another. Your homes will be 
desolated, your houses and gardens destroyed. All this destruction may still be 
without result, and even should one party conquer, it will be at the expense of 
much of their own land and the lives of many of your fellow-countrymen. 

We therefore pray you to consider well the course you will take, and warn you 
not to listen to the words of foreigners who may have interest in the success of one 
side or the other ; such persons have no authority or support from us or from our 
Governments. 

We will willingly assist as mediators between you should any arrangement be 
possible by which war may be averted ; but we will not accept the position of 
arbiters in disputes w^hich are Samoan in their origin, and which we think can 
only be settled satisfactorily by Samoans alone. 

We will hail with pleasure the day when your strife shall cease and you can 
live in peace under a Government respected and obeyed by Samoans and foreigners 
alike. 

E. Chai^dler, Captain United States Navy, 

Commanding U.S.S. ' Lackawanna.' 
Dei:n^hard, Commander Imp. German Navy, 

Commanding H.I.G.M.S. ^ Bismarck.' 
Alfred P. Maudslat, H.B.M. Acting Consul- 

General. 
Th. Weber, Imperial German Consul. 
RoBT. S. SwANSTON, H.B.M. Acting Consul. 
Apia, Samoa, July 2, 1879. Thomas M. Da^vson, United States Consul. 
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After some further 6ghtirig5 Malietoa's party once more resumed 
the reins of government, and on the arrival of Sir Arthur Gordon, who 
frequently visited these islands in his capacity as High Commissioner 
of Western Polynesia, the first official recognition of the present 
Government of Samoa took place by the publication of the following 
proclamation : — 

Froclarnation, 

Nearly two months have elapsed since the issue by the representatives of foreign 
powers in Samoa, on the 2nd of July, of a notification intimating- the inability at 
that time to recognise either of the parties then contending for supremacy in the 
Saraoan State as possessed of the attributes of a de facto Government. Since that 
time no decisive step has been taken by either faction ; although the one has, 
during this period, steadily increased, and the other as steadily declined in influ- 
ence. 

It is impossible to continue indefinitely a state of aiFairs so exceptional, and so 
injurious to the interests of foreign commerce and industry. 

We have accordingly resolved to resume official relations v^^ith the party 
which has for the last three months held undisputed possession of the seat of 
Government, and is supported by an overwhelming and increasing majority of the 
people of Samoa. 

We venture to express our earnest hope that the members of the former 
Government and their supporters will have sufficient regard for the best interests 
of their country to discontinue a contest the prolongation of which cannot but 
inflict the greatest evils on their nation, and that they will hasten to acquiesce in 
the restoration of the regal authority of the Malietoa family. 

Should our counsels in this respect prove fruitless, we emphatically warn the 
subjects of our different nations against taking part in internal strife. If they do 
so they will act at their own peril, and will forfeit all claim to protection or assist- 
ance from the representatives of their Governments in Samoa. 

A. GoRDOis'. R. Ghandlee, Captain U.S. Navy, 

Alfred P. Matjdsliy. Commanding U.S. ship 'Lackawanna.' 

Th. Weber, Imp. Germ. Consul. F. MENSiNa, I. Corvettan Capitain, 

Thomas M. DAWSOisr, United States Commanding H.I.G.M.'s gun-vessel 

Consul. ' Albatross.' 

J. Hicks Graves, Her Britannic Ma- James Bruce, Commander Royal Navy, 

jesty's Consul. H.M.S. ' Cormorant.' 
RoBT. S. SwAiJ'STOi^, Depty. Commis- 
sioner. 

On August 27, 1879,^ England entered into the following treaty of 
friendship with King Malietoa Laupepa and the Grovernment of 
Samoa, which remains in force to this day."^ I give the articles 
verbatim^ as they clearly show what our present diplomatic relation 
with this island is on paper. What our position is de facto^ my 
readers will be able to determine for themselves when they have 
finished reading the contents of these pages. 

Art. I. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the subjects of 
Her Britannic Majesty and those of the Samoan State. 

« nde Samoa, No. 1 (1881). 

' A similar treaty of reciprocity between America and Samoa also had been con- 
cluded with Malietoa. 
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Art, II. The King and Government ( Malo) of Samoa engage to grant to no 
other Sovereign or State any rights, privileges^ authority, or predo^ninance in Sainoa 
in excess of such as are or may be accorded to Her Britannic Majesty. The sub- 
jects of Her Bi'itannic Majesty shall always enjoy in Samoa whatever rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities shall be granted to those of the most-favoured nation, and no 
rights, privileges, or immunities shall be granted to the subjects of any foreign State 
that shall not be equally and unconditionally accorded to the subjects of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty. 

Art. TII. Full liberty for tlie free pursuit of commerce, trade, and agriculture 
is guaranteed to Britisli subjects, as well as the peaceable possession of all lands 
heretofore purchased by them from Samoaus in a customary and regular manner, 
and in the event of any dispute arising as to the fact of such purchase, it shall be 
determined by a Commission, to consist of one person nominated by the Samoan 
Government (Malo), and one nominated by Her Britaniic Majesty's Consul ; and, 
in the event of their disagreement, they shall themselves select an umpire ; or, if 
they fail to do so, such umpire shall be appointed by Her Majesty's Consul- 
General. All British subjects resident in Samoa shall be exempt from war contri- 
butions, military requisitions, and occupation of their houses and lands by war 
parties. 

Art. IV. If any subject of Her Britannic Majesty in Samoa is charged with a 
criminal offence cognisable by British law, such charge shall be tried by Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Ilisfh Commissioner for the Western Pacific Islands, or other 
British officer duly authorised by Her Britannic Majesty in that behalf. The ex- 
pression * British Law ' in this Article includes any rules duly made and issued by 
Her Britannic Majesty's High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Islands, for 
the government of British subjects within his jurisdiction. 

Art. V. Every civil suit which may be brought in Samoa against any subject 
of Her Britannic Majesty shall be brought before, and shall be tried by, Her 
Britannic Majesty's High Commissioner, or such other British officer duly author- 
ised as aforesaid. 

Art. VI. Every summons or warrant to appear as a witness bef )re Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's High Commissioner, or such other British officer duly authorised 
as aforesaid, and directed to a Samoan subject, shall have the same authority, and 
may be enforced in like manner, as if such summons or warrant had been directed 
to a subject of Her Britannic Majesty. 

Art. VII. Her Britannic Majesty engages to cause Regulations to be issued to 
enforce the observance by British subjects of such of the existing Municipal Laws 
and Police Regulations of Samoa as may be hereafter agreed upon by agreement 
between the Government of Her Britannic Majesty and that of the Samoan State,. 
and for the due observance of Quarantine by British subjects. 

Art. Vin. Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain may, if she think Jit, estab- 
lish on the shores of a Samoan harbour, to be hereafter designated by her Majesty, a 
naval station and coaling depot ; but this Article shall not apply to the harbours of 
Apia or Saluafata, or to that part of the harbour of Pago-Pago which may be here- 
after selected by the Government of the United States as a station under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty concluded beiioeen the United States of America and the Samoan 
Government, on the seventeenth day of January, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and seveMy -eight. 

Art. IX. The present Treaty shall come into force from the date thereof, but 
shall again become null and of no effect if not ratified within the prescribed period. 

Art. X. The present Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications exchanged at Apia wiiliin one year from the date thereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 
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Done at Apia the twenty-eightli day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

(L.S.) Akthtjk Gorboi^. (L.S.) Malietoa Laitpepa. 

(L.S.) Alfred P. Maxtdslat. (L.S.) Saga le Atjatjua. 

In Novemher 1879 the German man-of-war ^ Bismarck ' arrived 
upon tte scene, and, acting under telegraphic orders from Europe, 
seized Tupua's fleet, which had the desired effect of speedily stopping 
the fighting. An agreement was now drawn up and signed by both 
parties, on board the ' Bismarck,' giving the Malietoa dynasty supreme 
power for seven years; and Telavou was placed on the throne 
hitherto occupied by his nephew Laupepa. 

Soon after the events just related, on board the * Bismarck,' 
Captain Purvis, commanding H.M.S. ' Danae,' arrived at Apia with 
orders from the British Government to recognise Malietoa, and, in 
conjunction with the naval power of America and Germany, to protect 
the Government. 

A very knotty problem, however, had now to be solved. Germany 
had already effected the following treaty with the old Government. 
I give it epitomised : 

Treaty of Friendship between Germany and Samoa, signed 
at Apia, 2A.th of January^ 1 879.^ 

[Translation^.] 

Art. T. States that there shall be peace and perpetual friendship 
between the German Empire and Samoa. 

Art. II. That the subjects of both parties shall enjoy equal 
protection in their persons and property in both countries. 

Art. III. And equal religious liberty. 

Art. IV. Kefers to commerce. I give it verbatim : 

There shall be full freedom of commerce for German subjects in all parts and 
places of Samoa ; they may enter unpreventedly with their vessels and cargoes of 
whatsoever kind into all places, harbours, and waters of Samoa, sell the cargoes of 
their vessels, and land and store them, and they may also send off produce of the 
country or articles of any other kind belonging to them for loading their vessels. 
The German subjects shall not pay any taxes or duties, or be submitted to any re- 
strictions with regard to their vessels and cargoes which arrive or depart, or with 
regard to the pursuit of commerce as long as such have not been especially agreed 
upon between the two Governments, but also in this case the German subjects shall 
always enjoy in Samoa the same rights and advantages as the Samoans or the 
subjects of the most favoured nation. 

Art. V. Eelates to harbour of Saluafata. 

Aet. VI. After setting out equal submission of both contracting 
parties to the laws and regulations of both governments, it concludes 
thus : 

• * From State Papers,' Vol. 70, now in course of publication. 
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Specially does the Smnoan Government hereby guarantee to the German subjects 
peaceable possession of all la^ids in Samoa which they have hitherto bought from 
Samoans in a regular manner and in accordance with the custom at the tiine, and all 
further interference with regard to such lands is therefore excluded by this confir- 
mation by the Samoan Government of the ownership of the German subjects. The 
Germans shall therefore be at liberty to make use of all their lands in Samoa with- 
out interference, to establish plantations thereon, and to procure and employ the 
necessary labourers as well for such purpose as also in general for their wharves, 
business premises, and houses. 

Akt. VII. Grermany to determine what jurisdiction shall decide 
disputes between Germans and Samoans. 

Meanwhile, until the two Governments have thus agreed, all disputes arising- 
between Germans in Samoa and Samoans shall be decided in the manner hitherto 
customary by the German Consul or his substitute in conjunction with an officer 
of the Samoan Government. 

Aet. VIII. No submission to future laws and regulations until 
deliberated upon by Grerman Consul and Samoan officials, and all 
laws and measures already agreed upon between the officials of Ger- 
many and Samoa only to come into force after confirmation by the 
German Government. 

But any agreements which the officers of the two Governments have come to 
with regard to municipal arrangements or police, quarantine, and Apia Harbour 
regidations, Sj-c. 

Art. IX. Relates to civil status and position, and further declares 
all matters concerning commerce not yet settled shall be reserved to 
an agreement between the two Governments. 

Art X. The Government of Samoa promises not to grant in their own country 
any monopolies, indemnities^ or real advantages to the disadvantage of (lerman 
commerce or of the flag and the subjects of the German Empire. 

Art. XI. — The Government of Samoa 27romises to grant the German Gover7i- 

ment as many rights as the most favoured nation as well in respect to all matters 

alluded to in the preceding articles of this treaty as also generally and as may be 
granted to any other nation in future. 

Art. XII. States treaty to come into force at once. 

Art. XIII. Certain references to ratification which have been 
complied with. 

Captain Zempsch, the German Consul, now desired the new king 
to ratify this treaty. Telavou, however, thinking such a step 
would involve the acknowledgment of all the purchases of land made 
by German subjects in Samoa, refused to give it his sanction. He 
was willing to confirm any sale made with the sanction of the heredi- 
tary head of any family, but averse to recognising any other land 
transactions. The German Consul was greatly annoyed at Telavou's 
action in this matter, and for some time it was thought that he had 
an intention of lending his influence to the old party ; indeed, the 
Vol. X1X.™-No. 108. X 
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intimation he gave to Masua, the rebel leader, certainly pointed in 
that direction. However, on receipt of a letter from Sir Arthur 
Gordon, dated ' British Consulate, Apia, September 1880,' from which 
I extract the following paragraph,^ Malietoa was induced to ratify the 
treaty in question. 

(1) That ill reference to the Treaty which you made with Germany, the Consul 
of the German Government informs me that you are in error if you think that in 
that treaty there is any reference to debts contracted by the old Samoan Government ; 
another thing about which he informs me, that you are in error if you think there 
is any reference in that treaty about entertaining an appeal in reference to any land 
question which had previously been investigated. I therefore positively inform 
your Majesty that there is no danger, and no difficulty will arise to you, if you hold 
rightly to the meaning of that treaty. 

And on September 2, 1879,^^ a Convention was agreed upon 
between Great Britain and Samoa in order to make better provision 
for — 

The good government of the town and district of Apia. 
The preservation of peace and good order therein. 

And the maintenance of its neutrality should internal disturbance unhappily 
take place in the Samoan State. 

This was signed by Malietoa Lupepa and Sir Arthur Gordon on 
behalf of Samoa and England, and agreed to and attested by the 
signatures of Mr. Weber, Imperial German Consul, and Captain 
Chandler, commanding U.S.S. ' Lackawanna.' By the terms of the 
Convention (Art. X.), the entire authority of the town and district 
of Apia was to revert to Malietoa and his Government on the 
2nd September, 1882, if the internal state of Samoa would admit of 
such a proceeding being carried out ; but when this time came round, 
affairs in these islands were so unsettled that it was deemed wise by 
the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States 
to enter into another Convention with the King and Government of 
Samoa, so as to enable the clause in the original Convention to hold 
good.^* Accordingly on September 26, 1883, King Malietoa and the 
Consuls of the Great Powers agreed that the 1879 Convention should 
remain in force without change until the internal state of the island 
would admit of the district again passing under the control of the 
Samoan Government. 

Notwithstanding the recognition of the new Government by the 
great Powers, peace was not long maintained, and in the party strife 
that ensued much more land passed from the natives to the Germans. 
In July 1881, Captain Willis, commanding the U.S.S. 'Lackawanna,' 
put an end to the rebellion, and Malietoa and Tupua signed a 
treaty, attested by the Consuls of Great Britain, America, and 

" Translated from original in the Samoan Lingua gc. 
»« F?V/<? Samoa, No. 2(1881). 
^» Vide Samoa, No. 1 (1885). 
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Germany, by which it was agreed that the armies should be dis- 
banded at once, and that all Samoa should be amicably united 
under Malietoa and Tupua, the former as King and the latter as 
Vice- King. 

Events that have taken place in the islands during the last few 
years leave no room to doubt the determination of Germany to be 
paramount in Samoa. 

On the 10th of November, 1884, Malietoa and his Government 
were forced into signing the following treaty by the German Consul. 
I give the text as telegraphed to England by Sir William Jervois on 
the 8th of January, 1885. 

In order to secure German subjects residing Samoa advantages good government, 
and in conformity with Article XVII. Treaty of Friendship between Germany 
and Samoa 24th January, 1879, Acting German Consul, South Sea Islands, and 
King, Vice-King, and Government Samoa, have agreed to following Articles • — 

I. German-Samoan State Council (Staatsrath) is hereby formed, the same to 
consist of German Consul or his substitute, two Samoans, of whom on [? one] 
Kshall be appointed by King, the other by Vice-King, with approval of the Taimua 
and Foipule, and two Germans, who shall be appointed by German Consul. 

II. German-Samoan State Council (Staatsrath) shall discuss all laws and 
regulations, and decide whether same are in conformity with common interests of 
Samoan Government and of German subjects residing Samoa, it shall especially 
pass such laws as refer to crimes of Samoans when a German subject or subject of 
other State in German employ, or coloured labourer in German service, or the 
property of such persons has been injured thereby; same regulations shall apply 
to crimes committed by coloured labourers in German employ. 

III. The Regulations passed by German-Samoan States Council (Staatsrath) 
shall be published as laws by King and Vice-King under their signatures ; in the 
introductory [sic'] shall be stated that the law is published after having previously 
been passed by German-Samoan Coimcil (Staatsrath). 

IV. Kings shall, in concert with German Consul, appoint a German officer in 
the German Government ; the said officer shall be Secretary and Adviser of the 
King in all matters relating to German subjects residing Samoa ; he shall exercise 
functions of a German Judge in every case in which Germans residing Samoa are 
interested when punishment to be intiicted does not exceed two years' imprison - 
naent with hard labour, in concert with a Samoan Judge, in cast [? cases] where 
Samoans and coloured labourers have committed crimes against Samoans or 
Samoans' property alone. In case where coloured labourers have committed crimes 
amongst themselves, when more than two years' imprisonment with hard labour 
can be inflicted, German Consul shall, in concert with a Samoan Judge, take upon 
himself the functions, or authorise the German official in Samoan Government, or 
a third person, to act. 

V. In order to provide for convicts incases in which German subjects in Samoa 
are interested, a gaol shall be erected ; those convicted to imprisonment with hard 
labour shall be held to proper work, proceeds of which shall be applied to defraying 
expenses arising from the administration of gaol. 

VI. German officer in the Samoan Government shall have supervision of the 
prison system. The King, in concert wdth German Consul, shall appoint police, 
who shall attend to the prison service and security of the German plantations ; the 
name shall be subject to the orders of official in Samoan Government. 

VII. The necessary expenses arising in consequence this Agreement shall be 
defrayed out of Court fees and j'eceipts from convict labour, and out of taxes to be 

X 2 
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levied on Germans interested ; the control of this money shall be intrusted to a 
representative of German tax-payers ; the levying such taxes, also tlie taxing the 
amount of the expenses, takes place through German Samoan State Council 
(Staatsrathi). 

VIII. This Agreement has immediate force, subject to approval of Imperial 
German Government. As long as this is not given, payment of taxes cannot be 
demanded from German subjects. Imperial German Government shall have right 
to abrogate this Agreement, in vs^hich case it loses legal force after lapse of six 
months, in testimony whereof vire have herewith subscribed our signatures. 

Done in Imperial Consulate, Apia, 10th November, 1884. 

D. Stuebel, Imperial Acting Consul ; Malietoa ; Te Lipu Samoa Tapua Te tui 
Tupu ; T. Weber as witness.^^ 

I say ^ forced into signing/ and the meaning of the phrase is justi- 
fied by the fact that Malietoa on the 29th of December, 1884, 
forwarded to the Emperor of Germany a piteous protest, stating that 
both he and Tupua had only signed it 'on account of fear and 
through being continually threatened,' and praying that the Treaty 
would not be received by the Emperor. The petition also brought 
serious charges against Mr, Weber, who, though no longer acting 
German Consul, held a high position in a firm of German merchants 
in Samoa, and acted as witness to Dr. Stiibel's signature in the 
treaty in question ; it accuses him of endeavouring to bring about 
wars, and of causing difiSculties in Samoa, of scheming with certain 
Samoan chiefs, and giving them bribes to break up Malietoa's 
Government, and various other wrongs. 

The arbitrary action of Dr. Stiibel and the backing he received from 
Mr. Weber, caused the native Government much uneasiness. A peti- 
tion for British protection was now drawn up and signed by the King, 
Vice-King, and the members of the Government, with but two dis- 
sentients, and immediately despatched to England via New Zealand. 
Sir William .Jervois at once telegraphed the news and subject-matter 
of Treaty to the Colonial Office. From this method of proceeding, 
no doubt, arose the report, which was circulated in London and 
the colonies during the early part of last year, of the annexation of 
Samoa by New Zealand. Now mark the sequel. 

We received intelligence from Samoa few days ago that two German vessels 
arrived there, and learning King and Chiefs had petitioned Her Majesty for annex- 
ation, officers made treaty for five years with King, who states he was forced 
(■hiefs not consulted. Chiefs and people repudiate treaty, and Parliament Samoa 
decline ratify. Treaty gives whole authority Government to German Representa- 
tive. Premier and Consuls not consulted. New Zealand has large interests in 
Samoa. My Ministry consider that if Germany keep New Guinea and adjacent 
islands, Samoa and Tonga should become British. They hope compact will be 
maintained with France about New Hebrides.^^ 

'2 Forwarded by telegraph from Governor Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Mew Zealand), to the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G. (Received January 8 
1885.) 

^® Forwarded by telegraph from Governor Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Mew Zealand), to the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G. (Received January 6, 
1885). 
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Am requested by my Ministers to state that tliey feel aggrieved that, though 
Colonial Office, knowing of Samoan Petition, wired that representations of my 
Government will be fully considered, assurances were exchanged between England 
and Germany that independence of Samoa would be respected ; also that proceed- 
ings of German Consul direct breach of such assurance. 

Piteous indeed is Malietoa's position. Forced by Grerman 9,utbo- 
rity to enter into a treaty ^* which binds him to violate his treaty of 
friendship with Great Britain, and compels him to grant to Germans 
rights, privileges, and authority in excess of those accorded to Eng- 
lish subjects, he appeals to England for protection, yet months go by 
and no answer comes to his petition. Diplomatic communications 
take place between the Courts of Germany and Great Britain in 
which Malietoa's conduct is made the bone of contention. German 
officials accuse him of violating their treaty, without rhyme or 
reason. English officials dilly-dally and shilly-shally, but do nothing. 
Meanwhile the Germans go on increasing tbeir possessions in Samoa 
and pushing their influence with the natives, till at last the crisis 
comes. Malietoa is dethroned, and, according to the latest news 
from Samoa, has fled for safety to Savaii. Here then we have another 
blow dealt to British prestige in latitudes where our countrymen 
have ventured their lives to obtain a footing. 

The German Consul, exasperated at what had been done without 
his knowledge, hoisted the German flag at the seat of government, 
and had it protected with a ' fort.' When asked why be had hoisted 
the German flag, he replied, ' As a reprisal for Malietoa's insolence. 
He also refused to allow the native flag to be hoisted and, aided by 
Mr. Weber, tried to upset the Government, 

In this attempt he was successful, and on the 19th of January, 
1885, Tamasese and his party sent a circular note to the Consuls, 
informing them ^ they had separated from Malietoa, and established 
the Government of Samoa at Leulumoenga.' 

A few weeks later Captain Acland arrived in H.M.S. ' Miranda,' 
but, notwithstanding a request made to him by the Consuls of Great 
Britain and the United States to suppress the rebellion, he declined 
to move in the matter unless the German Ccmsul joined in the appli- 
cation. This Dr. Stiibel refused to do, and so the ' Miranda ' depaiteel, 
leaving the German flag still flying at the seat of government. 

That the natives now desire annexation by England is certain. 
That they did so fifteen years ago is clearly shown by Mr. Seed's 
remarks in his Report to the New Zealand Government before re- 
ferred to. 

But more important than the subject of annexation at the present 
moment is the duty of the English Government to protect Malietoa 
and secure Safata harbour, S.W. of Upolu, as a coaling station. 

^* See Article ii. of Treaty of Friendship quoted above. 
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The Americans are in control of Pangopango and the Grermans 
have practically secured Saluafata, and maintain a hold on Apia 
both on paper and at the place itself, where they have erected nume- 
rous warehouses, &c., while the land around Sanga harbour is also 
mortgaged to Germans. 

The fact that Samoa is in the direct highway to New Zealand and 
only 630 miles from Suva, the chief port of Fiji, is one that should not 
be lost sight of by those who are responsible for the administration of 
our foreign and colonial affairs. 

The present troubles in Samoa are to a very large extent due to the 
desire of German merchants to make their power felt by the natives, 
and now that Prince Bismarck has stated his intention to adhere to 
the principle he enunciated last year when he said that the German 
flag shall only go where German trade has already established a 
footing,^'"' a fresh incentive is afforded to German traders in these 
islands to make their power paramount. 

The report circulated in Berlin and London a few days since that, 
according to the view of the Hamburg merchants, the best solution of 
the present difficulty is for England to take over Savaii ; Germany 
IJpolu (with Apia) and America Tutuila (with Pangopango), is the 
very worst thing that could happen for British interests in Samoa, and 
would be practically ceding to Germany all she desires. Savaii, as 1 
have already pointed out, is absolutely worthless. It is the poorest 
island of the three, so far as soil is concerned, and has no harbour. 
IJpolu is out and away the best island to possess, both commercially 
and politically. It possesses three good harbours, and has long been 
the seat of government. The adoption of any such scheme means 
good-bye to English and Colonial trade in Samoa for ever, unless 
ransacted through German merchants. 

So long as mercantile influence is allowed to over-ride that of 
native government, so long will chaos and confusion reign in Samoa. 

Annexation by either England, America, or Germany is not pro- 
bable while the present treaties between these three nations and 
Samoa continue in force, but some more authoritative form of govern- 
ment will have to come into being in Samoa if law and order are to 
be maintained. 

What I suggest and what I have good reason to believe would 
not be distasteful to the natives themselves, is for the English, 
German, and American Governments respectively to send out, in 
addition to their consular representative, some man of high standing, 
possessing the requisite tact and experience, to act in council in aiding 
the Samoans to form a native Government, and at the same time to 
watch the interests, political and commercial, of their own nations. 

" See report of General Capri vi's statements in the German Budget, Berlin, 18th 
January, 1886. 
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The best form of native government that would be able to rule the 

country and maintain its position with foreign Powers, is that which 

was in existence when Steinberger arrived in Samoa — a House of 

Kepresentatives and a House of Nobles, with two Kings possessing 

joint power. 

C. KiNLOCH Cooke. 
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ALTERNATIVE POLICIES IN IRELAND. 



Up to the middle of last December, blie question of Irish Home Rule 
had been little discussed in Grreat Britain. People were familiar 
with the name, but had not seriously considered the thing. Those 
who sat in the last Parliament and watched the steady growth and 
consolidation of the Nationalist party there knew that a crisis was 
coming. That party was kept at bay : Coercion Bills passed in its 
teeth, measures which it demanded refused ; but the danger drew 
nearer all the while as a thunder-cloud rises against the wind. 
The country, however, did not realise what was passing. Wonder- 
fully little was said on the subject at the general election, for the 
electors were occupied with English or Scottish topics, and those 
candidates who best knew the gravity of the problem distrusted their 
own capacity to solve it. The consequence is that the demand for an 
Irish Parliament now preferred by Ireland through eighty- five out 
of one hundred and three members comes upon England with the 
shock of surprise, and startles her people out of that coolness with 
which they commonly conduct their discussions. We are flurried 
and perplexed ; we see difficulties start up on all sides, and do not 
see how to thread our way among them. The newspaper debates of 
the past six weeks, while throwing full light on some parts of the 
question, have left others in shadow, and though the country has 
been warned of the many dangers incident to a scheme of Home Eule, 
that scheme has not been considered as a whole, nor have the other 
alternative policies been worked out in their consequences, and set 
beside the Home Eule project for dispassionate comparison. There 
seems, therefore, to be room for attempting such a working-out and 
comparison, with a view, not to the advocacy of any particular policy, 
but to the just comprehension of what each policy requires for its 
success and involves as its result. Advocacy is premature, for this 
reason, that one condition necessary for a decision between the 
possible courses has not yet been fulfilled. We do not know what 
form of the vague thing called Home Eule the Nationalist party 
desires or would accept in satisfaction of its demand. Till we do know, 
we can neither reject nor entertain that demand. Nevertheless, even, 
though the time be not ripe for a final decision, certain leading 
features of the several competiBg policies may be set forth, and 
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HAWAIIAN GAMES 

By STEWART CULIN 

INTRODUCTION 

The new materials of this paper were collected from four 
Hawaiian sailors, from Honolulu, named Aka (Kamehameha), 
Daviese Kahimoku, Welakahao, and Hale Paka (Harry Park), and 
verified by means of Andrews* Haivaiian Dictionary} These 
have been supplemented by information from other sources "^ and 
by a few notes on similar games in other islands,^ the object 

^ Honolulu, 1865, 

^ Peter Corney, Voyages in the Northern Pacific (1813-1818), Honolulu, 1896. 
William Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1853. Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., 
N^arr alive of the U. S. Exploj'ing Expedition during the Years i8jj~i842, Philadel- 
phia, 1845. H. Carrington Bolton, Some Ha%vaiian Pastimes {yournal of American 
Folk-lore, vol. iv, No. 21). W. D. Alexander, A Brief History of the Haivaiian 
People, N. Y., 1871. Wm. T. Brigham, Preli?nina?y Catalogue of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museufu, Honolulu, 1892. 

^ Rev. John B. Stair, Old Samoa, or Floaisam and Jetsam from the Pacific 
Ocean, London, 1897. Thomas Williams and James Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, 
N. Y,, 1859. ^^- Taylor, Te ika a maui, or Neiv Zealand and its Inhabitants, Lon- 
don, 1855. Ernest Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 1843. R* H* 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Studies in their Anthropology and Folk-lore, Oxford, 
1 891. In addition the writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to that most 
suggestive paper by Dr E. B. Tylor : " Remarks on the Geographical Distribution of 
Games,'' in the yournal of the Anthropological Institute^ vol. ix, 1879, ^^^^^ to the 
chapters on " Toys and Games" in Prof. A. C. Haddon's valuable work, The Study 
of Man, 1898. 
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being to furnish a concise account of the games of Hawaii for 
comparative purposes. 

Many of the ancient games and amusements of the Hawaiians 
have practically disappeared since the discovery of the islands by 
Captain Cook in 1778, but the people retain their pleasure-loving 
characteristics and assemble on their numerous holidays ^ to en- 
gage in wrestling, cock-fighting, and other sports. Live pigs, 
bread-fruit, bananas, and cocoanuts are wagered on these occa- 
sions. Alexander'* states that the Hawaiians resorted to games 
chiefly for the purpose of betting, to which they were excessively 
addicted. Men and women of all ranks were eager to stake 
every article they possessed on their favorite players, and the 
games seldom ended without fierce brawls between the different 
parties. This custom of betting to the utmost extent in all games 
came in, according to Brigham,^ in the half century preceding 
the reign of Kamehameha I, coincident with a general decline in 
the strict observance of religious rites. It was not common to 
all the islands. Ellis * says that the natives of Tahiti do not 
appear to have been gamblers, nor to have accompanied any of 
their sports with betting, but seem to have followed their games 
simply for amusement. 

The writer has included in this survey all amusements ex- 
cept the dance. He will be greatly obliged for additions and 
corrections.^ 



^ The principal holidays at present, according to my informants, are : March 17, 
birthday of Kamehameha II; June 11, birthday of Kamehameha I; November 16, 
birthday of Kalakaua ; and New Year's day. 

•2 Op. cit., p. 88. 

" Preliminary Catalogue, part ll, p. 54. 

^ Op. cit., p. 204. 

^ I have refrained from expressing any conclusions based on the material here pre- 
sented. In general the games described may be referred to the continent of Asia or 
to recent European or American influence. There are several, however, which are 
more directly analogous to games played by the American Indians. The resemblance 
of mai-ka to the game of chunkee has already been pointed out (Andrew MacFarland 
Davis, Indian Games, Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Salem, 1885, vol. xvii, p. 126). 
To this must be added the stone-dice game, or lu-lu, which resembles the game played 
with bone disks by the Micmac and Cheyenne Indians (see Chess and Playing Cards, 
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THE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL 

The Ma-ka-hi'ki, or New Year festival, in the latter part of the 
month of We-le-hu, ' was devoted to sports and general gambling. 
On the 23d day of the moon of We-le-hu, the image of Lo-no ma- 
ku-a,^ the Ma-ka-hi-ki god, was decorated. This idol, according 
to Alexander,' was like a round pole, 12 feet long, and 3 or 4 
inches in diameter, with a head carved at one end. A cross-stick, 
about 6 feet long, was fastened to its neck, at right angles to the 
pole, to which were attached feather wreaths, and an imitation 
of a sea-bird, the ka-u-pu^^ was perched upon it. A long white 
kapa, like a sail, was fastened at the top to the cross-piece, and 
left loose at the bottom. There was also made a short idol, 
called A'ku-a pa-a-ni {god of sport) and Ma-ka-wa-hune, because it 
was set up at boxing matches and other games. The next night 
fires were lighted on the shore, all around the island, and the 
people went to bathe in the sea, warming themselves at the fires. 

Report U. S. Nat. Museum, 1896, figs. 14, 25); also the games oi pa-hu and mo-a, 
which are not unlike games played by the Sioux and other plains tribes. The most 
striking analogy, however, exists between the guessing game oi pu-he-ne-he-ne and cer- 
tain Indian games in which a stone or other object is hidden in one of four places. 
The resemblance here extends even to the use of the stick to strike the supposed place 
of concealment. A systematic comparison oi pu-he-ne-he-ne with the American games 
will be given in the writer's paper on Indian Guessing Games now in course of 
preparation. 

^ The ancient Hawaiians divided the year into twelve months of 30 days each. 
As this gave but 360 days to their year, they added and gave to their god Lono in 
feasting and festivity the number of days required to complete the sidereal year, which 
was regulated by the rising of the Pleiades. 

^ Lo-no was the fourth of the four great gods that were worshiped throughout 
Polynesia. He had a separate order of priests and temples of a lower grade. Tra- 
ditions connected with the ancient kings Lonokawai and Lono-i-ka-makahiki, seem to 
have been mixed with those belonging to the primeval god Lo-no. Lono-i-ka-maka- 
hiki is reputed to have instituted the games which were celebrated during the Ma-ka- 
hi-ki festival. He is said on some account-to have become offended with his wife 
and murdered her ; but afterward lamented the act so much as to induce a state of men- 
tal derangement. In this state he traveled through all the islands, boxing and wres- 
tling with everyone he met. He subsequently set sail, in a singularly shaped canoe, for 
Tahiti, or a foreign country. After his departure he was deified by his countrymen, 
and annual contests of boxing and wrestling were instituted in his honor. 

^ Op. cit., p. 59. 

^ A large black bird, the size of a turkey, found mostly in Nihoa and Kaula. 
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This was a rite of purification, after which they all put on new 
ma-lo and pa-u. 

The next morning the festival began, and for four days no 
work was permitted. Land and sky and sea were tabu to Lo-no, 
and only feasting and games were allowed. The high-priest was 
blindfolded and remained in seclusion for five days. Meanwhile 
all the ko-nO'hi'ki (headmen) on the island had been getting ready 
the taxes of their respective lands, in anticipation of a visit from 
the long god who was now making a tour of the islands. The 
long god was preceded by a man carrying two long rods which 
he set up in the ground on arriving at the boundary of a land. 
The land was then under tabu or interdict, and no one could 
leave it until the tax was fully paid. The taxes were brought 
to the a-hii, and when the tax collector was satisfied, the priest 
chanted a prayer to Lo-no, the crowd joining in the responses, 
closing with the shout Au-le e Lo-no I — when the land became 
no-a or free, and the long idol moved to the next land. 

As evening came on, the people assembled from the surround- 
ing country to see the boxing-matches, etc., under the immediate 
patronage of the short god. For the next two days there were 
carried on all kinds of sports, such as boxing, wrestling, sliding 
down hill, throwing the mai-ka, foot-racing, etc., attended with 
general gambling and revelry. 

On the fifth day, called Lo-no, the bandage was taken from the 
eyes of the high-priests, and canoes were allowed to go fishing for 
that day. The tabu was then resumed until the long idol re- 
turned, i. e., for about twenty days. On the evening of that day 
the Ka4ii ceremony was performed, as follows : 

The king with a numerous company went fishing, taking 
the long idol with him. On his return, he was accompanied 
by a warrior, expert in the spear exercise. As the king leaped 
ashore a man rushed forward with two spears bound with 
white kapa, and hurled one at him, which was parried, after 
which he simply touched the king with the other spear, and the 
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ceremony was over/ This was followed by sham fights, until the 
king put a stop to them and repaired to the hed-au (temple) to 
pay his devotions to Lo-no. 

The next day the long idol was stripped of its ornaments, 
which were packed up and deposited in the temple for use 
another year, and a white canoe, called Lo-no*s canoe, to return 
to Ka-hi'ki in, was sent to sea, after which all restrictions on fish- 
ing and farming were removed {no-a ka ma-ka-hi-ki). 

GAMES 

1. Ko-zva-li : JUMPING-ROPE. — The rope may be swung by two 
persons, by one person with the other end fastened, or by one per- 
son who also jumps. Two girls frequently jump together, count- 
ing until they miss. Andrews gives pu-he-o-he-o as "" a sport of 
children like jumping the rope." Ko-wa-li, the term given by my 
informants, is the name of the convolvulus, the vine of which 
is used as a rope. 

Taylor ^ describes the skipping rope of New Zealand under 
the name he piu. Two persons generally hold the rope, and a 
third skips over it; sometimes they tie an end of the rope to 
a post and one twirls the rope while several jump over at the 
same time. It is also used by one person as with us. 

2. Le-le-ko~a-li : SWINGING. — A single rope is used, to which 
a stick is attached, across which one person sits, while another 
sits facing him astride his legs. The swingers are pulled by ropes 
from the opposite side. The name is from le-le, '*to fly," and ko- 
a-li, the convolvulus, the vine formerly used for swings. 

Ellis ^ says of the Tahitians that they were very fond of the 
tahoro, or swing, and frequently suspended a rope from a branch 
of a lofty tree, and spent hours in swinging backward and for- 
ward. They used the rope singly, and at the lower end fastened 
a short stick. 



Alexander states that Kamehameha always caught the spear himself. 

Op. cit., p. 173. ^Op. cit., I, p. 228. 
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Williams * describes the Fijian swing as supplying a favorite 
amusement to children and young people. It consists of a single 
cord, either a rope or strong vine, suspended from a tree and 
having at its lower end a loop in which to insert one foot as in a 
stirrup, or a knot on which both feet rest. Grasping at a con- 
venient height the cord, which varies in length from 30 to 50 
feet, the swinger is set in motion and rejoices to dart through the 
air, describing an arc that would terrify a European. 

Tregear^ describes a New Zealand swing, morere or moariy 
consisting of a pole with ropes at the top held by runners, the 
*'giant*s stride,'* sometimes played on the edge of cliffs, half the 
swing being over the abyss. 

Taylor,^ under ^^ morere ^ he moari, says: "This is a lofty 
pole, generally erected near a river, from the top of which about 
a dozen ropes are attached ; the parties who use it take hold of 
them, and swing round, going over the precipice, and, whilst 
doing so, sometimes let go, falling into the water. Occasionally 
serious accidents have thus occurred by striking the bank." 

3. Ma-hi-ki: See-SAW. — This is commonly played by girls, 
who sit astride a board. Two or three sit on each side with two 
boys standing back to back in the middle. 

Wilkes * says : 

** They had likewise the amusement of see-saw, which has not yet 
gone out of fashion, and is performed in a manner somewhat different 
from ours. A forked post is placed in the ground; on this a long pole 
is placed, which admits several on each side. After two or three ups 
and downs, they try which shall give the opposite party a tumble. 
This is, at times, adroitly done, and down they all fall, to the infinite 
amusement both of their adversaries and the bystanders, who indulge 
in loud laughter and merriment at the expense of those who are so un- 
lucky as to get hurt." 

4. Ho'loM-o : *' Horse-riding." — Boys play "horse," riding 
astride a stick. 



1 Op. cit., p. 127. ^ Page 173. 

2 Page 115. ^ Vol. IV, p. 47. 
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5. Ku-ala-poo : " Head-STANDING." — Turning somersaults is 
a common pastime of boys. 

6. Pe-le-pe-le : BoxiNG. — Boxing gloves are now used, but 
forrnerly the hands were wrapped with kapa, tied at the wrist. 
Captain King/ in his journal of Cook's voyage, describes boxing 
among the Hawaiians as follows : 

*' We found a vast concourse of people assembled on a level spot 
of ground at a little distance from our tents. A long space was left 
vacant in the midst of them, at the upper end of which sat the judges, 
under three standards, from which hung slips of cloth of various colors, 
the skins of two wild geese, a few small birds, and bunches of feathers. 
When the sports were ready to begin, the signal was given by the 
judges and immediately two combatants appeared. They came for- 
ward slowly, lifting their feet very high behind, and drawing their 
hands along the soles. As they approached, they frequently eyed each 
other from head to foot in a contemptuous manner, casting several arch 
looks at the spectators, straining their muscles, and using a variety of 
affected gestures. Being advanced within reach of each other, they 
stood with both arms held out straight before their faces, at which part 
all their blows were aimed. .They struck, in what appeared to our eyes 
an awkward manner, with a full swing of the arm ; made no attempt to 
parry, but eluded their adversary's attack by an inclination of the body, 
or by retreating. The battle was quickly decided, for if either of them 
was knocked down, or even fell by accident, he was considered van- 
quished." 

Ellis says that in Tahiti, "" on all great festivals, wrestling was 
succeeded by the tnoto-raa or boxing. It was mostly practiced 
by the lower orders and servants of the Areois, and was with 
them, as boxing is everywhere, savage work. The challenge was 
given in the same way as in wrestling. The blows were generally 
straight-forward, severe, and heavy ; usually aimed at the head. 
They fought with the naked fist, and the whole skin of the fore- 
head has been at times torn or driven off at a blow," 

Captain Cook " states that the method of boxing in the Marque- 



^ A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 2d ed., London, 1784, vol. ni, p. 22. 
^ Vol. HI, p. 244. 
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sas differed very little from that practiced in England, but speaks 
of seeing boxing matches between women in the presence of at 
least three thousand people. 

7. Ka-ka-pa-hi : FENCING. — Fencing is practiced on holidays 
with wooden swords. The name is derived from ka-ka, '' to 
strike," Rwd pa-hi, " knife," '' sword." 

8. Kii-la-ku4ai : WRESTLING. — The contestants wear only 
breechcloths. They each put one arm around the other's neck 
and the other around his waist. People bet on the contest. 
Andrews gives ka-ku-a mo-ko-mo-ko as " a place where people 
assemble to wrestle." 

In Tahiti, according to Ellis, ^ wrestling, maona, was the fa- 
vorite sport at the taupiti, or public assemblies, festivals usually 
connected with some religious ceremony or cause of national re- 
joicing. The wrestlers of one district sometimes challenged those 
of another, but the conquest often took place between the in- 
habitants of different islands. In this, as in most of their public 
proceedings, the gods presided. Before wrestling commenced, 
each party repaired to the marae of the idols of which they were 
the devotees. Here they presented a young plantain tree, which 
was frequently a substitute for a more valuable offering, and having 
invoked aid of the tutelar deity of the game, they repaired to the 
spot where the multitude had assembled. A space covered with 
grassy turf, or the level sand of the sea-beach, was usually se- 
lected for these exhibitions. Here a ring was formed, perhaps 
thirty feet in diameter. The inner rank sat down, the others 
stood behind them ; each party had their instruments of music 
with them, but all remained quiet until the games began. Six 
or ten, perhaps, from each side, entered the ring at once, wearing 
nothing but the maro, or girdle, and having their limbs sometimes 
anointed with oil. Challenges were sent previous to the arrival 
of celebrated wrestlers, but if no such arrangement had been 
made, the wrestlers of one party or perhaps their champion walked 

^ Vol. I, p. 204. 
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around and across the ring, having the left arm bent, with the 
hand on the breast, and gave the challenge by striking the right 
hand violently against the left, and the left against the side, which 
produced a loud, hollow sound. Several were sometimes engaged at 
once, but more frequently only two. They grasped each other by 
the shoulders. Unbroken silence and deep attention were mani- 
fested during the struggle ; but as soon as one was thrown, the 
drums of the victor^s friends struck up, the women rose and danced 
in triumph over the fallen wrestler and sang in defiance to the 
opposite party. The latter immediately commenced a most 
deafening noise, principally to mar and neutralize the triumph 
of the victors. When the wrestlers engaged again, the clamor 
ceased. The victor either withdrew, which was considered hon- 
orable, or remained and awaited a fresh challenge. When the 
contest was over, the men repaired again to the temple and pre- 
sented their offering of acknowledgment, usually young plantain 
trees, to the idols of the game. 

Captain Cook ^ speaks o( wrestling being performed in the 
Marquesas in the same manner as at Tahiti. 

Taylor ^ says that in New Zealand te takaro rmgaringa^ or 
wrestling, was a very general amusement of young men, who 
prided themselves on their skill in throwing one another, as 
much, perhaps, as our own countrymen have ever done. Tre- 
gear^ speaks of it as played with any hold. 

J. Stanley Gardiner* says that in Rotuma ** in wrestling any 
fall to the ground counted. The chosen champions watched each 
other carefully from a distance, and then, perhaps, one would 
rush on the other and make a feint, only to turn aside when they 
seemed bound to come to close quarters. The great idea was to 
get one's opponent, from the nature of his or your rush, into an 
awkward position, so that he could be seized around one thigh, 
and could not avoid a fall." 



^ Vol. Ill, p. 244. 2 Page 115. 

^ Page 173. ^ Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. xxvil, p. 486. 
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9. U-ma: Wrist- OR ARM-WRESTLING. — The two contest- 
ants grasp hands, their elbows resting upon the ground, and each 
endeavors to press the other's arm over. This is known in Japan 
as hizi'ZumOy " elbow-wrestling," or ude-zumo^ " arm-wrestling/* 
Prof. Edward S. Morse informs me that wrist-wrestling is prac- 
ticed also by Spaniards and Cubans, each contestant putting his 
elbow on a piece of money from which he may not remove it. 

10. U-lu-mi i-lO'ko o-ke kai : '' WRESTLING IN THE SEA." — 
One man tries to ** duck " another and reach shore before the 
ducked one can catch him. The winner receives the stake of 
roast pig, cocoanuts, or whatever it may be. 

11. Hu-ki-hu-ki-kau4a : *' ROPE-PULLiNG," TUG-OF-WAR.— 
The teams consist of seven men on each side, each with a captain. 
A piece of kapa is tied to the middle of the rope and it is re- 
quired to pull it a certain distance to one side or the other in 
order to win. It is played for money prizes. 

Stair ^ says that in Samoa " pulling, or trial of strength, was 
similar to the English tug-of-war, in which each side endeavored 
to get possession of a pole held between them." 

12. Hu-ki'hu-ki-a-i : '' Neck-PULLING." — Each of two persons 
puts a loop around his neck and pulls, endeavoring to pull the 
other over. The contest is engaged in for small prizes. It is 
known in Japan by the name kubi hiki, 

1 3. Hii-ki-hu-ki-luma : '* FiNGER-PULLlNG." — Two persons lock 
forefingers and each endeavors to pull the other's finger straight 
out. 

14. Hei-hei-ku~ki-ni : '' FOOT-RACING." — A dozen or more men 
will race for a prize, a favorite holiday amusement, the stake being 
a pig, cocoanuts, or bread-fruit. The course is usually one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile. The starting point is called pa-hu-kti, 
and the godX pa-hu-ho-pu. The runners, ku-ki-ni, are entirely naked 
except for a breechclout. Ku-ki-ni means ** runner." The ku- 
ki-ni was formerly a government officer, whose duty it was to 

1 Op. cit., p. 136. 
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carry orders to different parts of the island, and such were held 
in estimation according to their fleetness/ In his journal of 
Cook's voyage to the Pacific ocean,'' Captain King, speaking of 
the Hawaiians, says: "They frequently amuse themselves with 
racing matches between the boys and girls ; and here again they 
wager with great spirit." 

Ellis ^ describes the foot-race of Tahiti under the name of 
faatitiaihe-mo raa : 

" Young men of the opposite parties engaged. Great preparations 
were made for this trial of strength and agility. The bodies of the 
runners were anointed with oil; the maro^ or girdle, their only gar- 
ment, was bound tight round the loins. A wreath of flowers adorned 
the brows, and a light white or colored bandage of native cloth was 
sometimes bound like a turban round the head. A smooth line of 
sandy beach was usually selected for the course. Sometimes they 
returned to the place from which they started, but in general they ran 
the prescribed distance in a straight line." 

15. Hei-hei-haa-we : " BURDEN-RACING.'* — This is a contest in 
which each of the participants carries another astride his neck. 

16. Hei-hei-e-ke : '' Sack-RACING." — Eight men usually race, 
starting from a line, running to a goal and back to the line. 

17. Le-le-wa-wae-ka-hi : ** One-FOOT JUMPING," HOPPING.— 
Contestants tie one leg and run races, hopping on one foot. 

18. Le4e4e4a-au: *' Stick-jumping," Vaulting.— Vaulting 
is practiced with the aid of a long pole. 

19. Hei'kei-hU'Ua-ba-la-la : ''WHEELBARROW RACING."— This 
is a sport of recent introduction. 

20. Hei'heuau : *' SWIMMING RACE." — Men and boys play, 
either in fun or for a prize of food or money. 

21. Hei'hei'Waa : *' Canoe-RACING." — Two or more canoes race, 
usually out to sea, the course being a mile or a mile and a half out 
and around a flag buoy and return. The canoes are propelled 
with kapa sails. 

' Andrews, Hawaiian Dictionary, 

n'^ol. m, p. 145. '^ Vol. I, p. 210 
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Ellis ^ speaks of Tahiti cdixxo^-xdicxng, faat it iaihe-mo raa vaa, as 
*' occasionally practiced on the smooth waters of the ocean, within 
the reefs." J. Stanley Gardiner^ relates that in Rotuma — 

" canoe-sailing was carried on, especially on the occasions of certain 
big feasts in connection with the son. The canoes employed were the 
small ones, the tavmie^ with mat sails. In each canoe only one man 
sailed, and the different districts would contest the prize with ten, 
twenty, or even more representatives. There were also commonly 
canoe-races for the women. The course was always inside the reef, 
and much fun was caused by the constant capsizing of the canoes." 

22. Hei-hei-ka-pti : '^ TUB-RACING." — Tubs for racing are made 
out of casks cut in halves, and propelled with the hands. 
Andrews gives ka-pu-wai, from kapu, ^' place," and wai^ *^ water," 
a bathing tub. 

23. Hei-hei-na-hi : *' SURF-RACING." — Th e surf-boa rd,/<2-/<^-/2^<f- 
na-luy is made from the wood of the wi-li-wi-li {Erythrina co- 
rallodendruin) or bread-fruit tree. Ellis ^ describes it as generally 
five or six feet long, and rather more than a foot wide, sometimes 
flat, but more frequently slightly convex on both sides. It 
is usually made of the wood of the Erythrina^ stained quite black 
and preserved with great care. After using, it is placed in the 
sun until perfectly dry, when it is rubbed over with cocoanut oil, 
frequently wrapped in cloth, and suspended in some part of 
the dwelling. Dr Bolton '^ describes the play as follows : 

" Plunging through the nearer surf, the natives reached the outer 
line of breakers, and watching their opportunity they lay flat upon the 
board (the more expert kneeled), and just as a high billow was about to 
break over them, pushed landward in front of the combers. The waves 
rushing in were apparently ahvays on the point of submerging the rider, 
but, unless some mishap occurred, they drove him forward with rapidity 
on to the beach or into shallow water." 



' Vol. T, p. 210. 

^ jfournal Anthropological Institute^ vol. xxvil, p. 486. 

■^ Vol. IV, p. 369. 

■* journal of American Folk-lore, vol. IV, p. 21. 
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Racing in the surf is called heUtei-na-lu, from hei-hei, ** to 
race," and na-lu, *'surf/' Two champions will swim out to sea 
on boards and the one first arriving on shore wins. 

Playing in the surf is hee-na-lu, from hee, " to glide." Andrews 
gives the names o4o and o-wi-li for '* a very thick surf-board made 
i 





Fig. 4~Surf-board of hard, blackened wood ; length, 71 inches. British Museum. (From Ethno- 
graphic Albuvt of the Pacific Islands^ ii, 33, No. i.) 

of wi'li'Wi'li,'' and o-ni-ni as " a kind of surf-board " ; also pa-ha 
as *' a name for surf-board," and ki-o-e^ the '^ name of a small surf- 
board." 

According to Brigham ^ — 

** Surf-boards were usually made of ko-a^ flat with slightly convex 
surface, rounded at one end, slightly narrowing towards the stern, 
where it was cut square. Sometimes the pa-pa were made of very light 
wi-li-wi-li and then were narrow, o-lo. In size they varied from 3 to 
18 feet in length and from 8 to 10 inches in breadth, but some of the 
ancient boards are said to have been 4 fathoms long. The largest in 
this museum are so heavy that they require two men to move them. 
The surf riders swam out to sea to the ku-la-na or place where the high 
rollers follow each other in quick succession, and there mounted a 
high wave and rode on it until near the beach where the water was 
smoother; the first one arriving at the hu-a won the race. The riders 
sometimes raced also to the ku-la-na or starting place. Standing on 
the boards as they shot in was by no means uncommon. Men and 
women both took part in this delightful pastime which is now almost a 
lost art." 

Wilkes"^ says : ^' The Kingsmill islanders use a small board in 
swimming in the surf like that used by the Sandwich islanders." 
According to Codrington," '' in the Banks' islands and Torres 
islands, and no doubt in other groups, they use the surf board, 
tapar 

^ Preliminary Catalogue^ part n, p. 55. ■' Op. cit., p. 341. 

^ Op. cit., vol. V, p. 100. 
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24. Le-le-ka-wa: ** Precipice-JUMPING." — Leaping from lofty 
cliffs into the sea is a favorite pastime. The feat is performed as 
a game, the first one reaching the goal being regarded as the 
winner. The name is from ka-wa^ "a precipice," and le-le, *' to 
jump." 

25. 0'i-li-pu4e4o, — A former sport of the chiefs was to send 
lighted firebrands down 2. pa4i, or precipice, at night. It is thus 
described by an eye-witness ^ : 

** On dark, moonless nights from certain points of these precipices, 
— where a stone would drop sheer into the sea, — the operator takes his 
stand with a supply oi pa-pa-la sticks (a light and porous indigenous 
wood), and, igniting one, launches it into space. The buoyancy of the 
wood and the action of the wind sweeping up the face of the cliffs, cause 
the burning branch to float in mid-air, rising or falling according to the 
force of the wind, sometimes darting far seaward, and again drifting 
towards the land. Firebrand follows firebrand, until, to the spectators 
who enjoy the scene in canoes upon the ocean hundreds of feet below, 
the heavens appear ablaze with great shooting stars, rising and falling, 
crossing and recrossing each other in a weird manner. So the display 
continues until the firebrands are consumed, or a lull in the wind 
permits them to descend slowly and gracefully into the sea." 

The papala tree {Charpentiera ovata) attains the height of 
about twenty feet and grows only upon the highlands from two 
to three thousand feet above the sea. 

26. Hee-ho-lu-a : " Sledge-SLIDING." — Two persons, stretched 
at full length, slide together head-first down hill on a smooth 
board {ko-lu-a). Several often compete, the one down first win- 
ning a prize. My informants state that the game is no longer 
practiced. 

Of this pastime Ellis ^ says: 

** The ho-lu-a has for many generations been a popular amusement 
throughout the Sandwich Islands, and is still practiced in several 
places. The pa-pa or sledge is composed of two narrow runners, from 

' Mrs Francis Sinclair, Jr, Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands^ 
London, 1885. Quoted from Dr Bolton. 
-Vol. IV, p. 299. 
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a^ Pa-pa ho-lu-a — Sledge for hill-sliding (No. 320, Bishop Museum); h^ Board for lua-nu ; r, Pu-Tvaa-pa — 
Canoe puzzle (No. 21,445, Museum of Archeology, University of Pennsylvania); r/, Board for moo^ 
draughts ; t', Board for ko-na-ne (No. 867, Bishop Museum). 
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7 to 12 or 18 feet long, two or three inches deep, highly polished, and 
at the foremost end tapering off from the under side to a point at the 
upper edge. There two runners are fastened together by a number of 
short pieces of wood laid horizontally across. To the upper edge of 
these short pieces two long, tough sticks are fastened, extending the 
whole length of the cross-pieces and about 5 or 6 inches apart. Some- 
times a narrow piece of matting is fastened over the whole upper sur- 
face, except three or four feet at the foremost end, though in general 
only a small part for the breast to rest on is covered. At the foremost 
end there is a space of about two inches between the runners, but they 
widen gradually towards the hinder part, where they are distant from 
each other 4 or 5 inches. The person about to slide grasps the small 
side-stick firmly with his right hand, somewhere about the middle, runs 
a few yards to the brow of the hill, or starting place, where he grasps 
it with his left hand, and at the same time, with all his strength throwing 
himself forward, falls flat upon it, and slides down the hill, his hands 
retaining their hold of the side-sticks, and his feet being fixed against 
the hindermost cross-piece of the sledge. Much practice and address 
are necessary, to assume and keep an even balance on so narrow a 
vehicle, yet a man accustomed to the sport will throw himself with 
velocity and apparent ease a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
down the side of a gradually sloping hill." 

Brigham ^ states that ^ — 

' ' the ho-lu-a, or track, was built with great care on a hill-side, and the 
remains of one are plainly seen on the hill, mau-ka^ of the Museum. 
Constructed of stone when a hollow in the track needed filling, the 
ho-lii-a was covered with earth well beaten down, and dry grass was 
spread over all, and a very slippery surface resulted. The sled, pa-pa 
ho-lu-a^ was made of ma-ina-fne {Erythrina crysophylld) or of u-hi-u-hi 
{Ccesalpinia kauaiensis) , Two long runners resembling skate irons were 
bound firmly to the upper stage 2\ inches apart from the centers, the 
whole sled being some ii;^ feet long. T\i\?> pa-pa was carefully oiled 
with kti-kui oil, and the rider ran with the sled to gather impulse, and 
then threw himself headlong down the course. This was an eminently 
aristocratic game." 

Two sledges are preserved in the Bishop Museum ; one of 
which (plate XI, a) is said to have belonged to the hero Lonoika- 
makahiki. The other (Cat. No. 321) consists of the runners only. 

^ Frelifnina?y Catalogue, part li, p. 56. 
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It is related that the goddess Pele enjoyed this game and 
frequently engaged in it. Ellis ' relates the story of the contest 
of the goddess with Kahavari, chief of Puna, in which she drove 
him from the island by a stream of lava. 

27. Ku-kii-lu-a-e-o : Stilts. — Walking or racing on stilts is a 
common amusement of men, boys, and girls. Andrews mentions 
o-he as timber suitable for making stilts, and gives ha-ka-ke, "- to 
stand on stilts." 

In the Marquesas islands stilts were used, the foot-rests of 
which were highly carved. These rests were lashed to poles six 
feet in length which also were carved. Examples of the rests in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania (Cat. No. 18,016) 
are carved, as is usual, with human figures. Brigham ^ reports 
specimens in many European collections, and in the Musee de 
Marine in the Louvre, a pair attached to poles for use. An- 
other pair of carved bamboo stilts in the Christy collection, 
designated as " dancing stilts," are figured by Ratzel.^ 

Ellis * says that m Tahiti walking on stilts was a favorite 
amusement with the youth of both sexes. The stilts were formed 
by nature and generally consisted of the straight branches of a 
tree, with a smaller branch projecting on one side. The bare feet 
were placed on this short branch, and thus, elevated about three 
feet from the ground, they pursued their pastime. Stilt-walking 
in New Zealand is mentioned by Taylor ^ under the name of 
pouturUy and Tregear ' adds araporaka. 

28. Pai-pai'li-ma : Hand - clapping. — Two persons stand 
oppo^te each other and clap their hands in the same manner as 
played by children in the United States. The movements are as 
follows : (i) both clap hands, (2) clap left hands, (3) clap hands, (4) 
clap right hands, (5) clap hands, (6) clap each other's hands, and 
then repeat. This is described as a girls* game. They sing, 
keeping time to the play. 

^ Vol. IV, p. 300. '* Vol. I, p. 228. 

^ Director's Report^ Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1898. ^ Op. cit., p. 174. 
^ History of Mankind^ vol. I, p. 193, London, 1896. ^ Op. cit., p. 116. 
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29. Ku-ki-ku-hi'7na-ka : " Eye-POINTING." — Two or more per- 
sons play. One leads by pointing repeatedly with his finger to 
his nose, crying '' Nose ! Nose ! Nose ! " All the others must 
then point in the same manner, each with his finger to his 
eye. The leader changes to his eye, whereupon each of the 
others must point to his ear. He points to his ear, and they 
point to the mouth ; to the mouth, and they point to the top of 
the head ; to the top of the head, and they clap their hands ; the 
leader then claps his hands and the others point to the breast ; 
finally he points to his breast and they all run and the game 
comes to a close. 

30. Ku-hi-la-au : " WOOD-POINTING."— This game is like the 
preceding. The leader points to the top of a stick or a piece of 
wood, crying Ma-lu-na I Ma-lu-na ! (** Above ! Above ! ") ; the 
others must then point to the middle. He then points to the 
middle, crying I-wae-na I I-wae-na ! ('' Between ! Between ! ")y 
and the others must point to the bottom. He points to the bot- 
tom, crying Ma4a-lo ! Ma-ia-lo ! (" Below ! Below ! "), whereupon 
the others must point to the side. The leader points to the side, 
crying Ao-ao ! Ao-ao ! (''Side! Side!"), when the others point 
to the top again. 

3 1 . O-lo-lo : '' Rubbing." — The feat of rubbing one thigh with 
the right hand and patting the other with the left hand. 

32. Hu-i-la-ma-ka-nL — The feat of describing opposing circles 
with the hands and arms. 

33. 04e-ha, — An amusement consisting in placing a stick, 
about two inches long, between the eyelids to prop them open. 
The name means, primarily, to set or fix the eyes. 

Ellis ^ says that in Tahiti " the teatea mata was a singular 
play among the children, who stretched open their eyelids by 
fixing a piece of straw, or stiff grass, perpendicularly across the 
eye, so as to force open the lids in a most frightful manner." 

34. Ha-ka mo-a : '* COCK-FIGHTING." — Cocks {ino-a ka-ne, 7no-a 

^ Op. cit., vol. I, p. 228. 
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ka-ka-ld) are fought on holidays in the public squares, bets of pigs, 
chickens, cocoanuts, etc., being wagered on the contests. The 
battles are to the death. The combs are not trimmed, but the 
spurs are cut off and the cocks fight with their beaks. A good 
fighting cock costs five dollars. The name is from ka-ka, '' to 
fight,'* and mo-a^ ** a fowl." A drawn game is called pai-wa-le, 
and the assembly at a cockfight, a-ha-mo-a, 

Ellis ' states that cock-fighting {faatito raamoa ; literally, 
causing fighting among fowls) was the most ancient game among 
the Tahitians. He remarks: 

'' The traditions of the people state that fowls have existed in the 
islands as long as the people, that they came with the first colonists, 
or that they were made by Taaroa at the same time that men were 
made. The traditions and songs of the islanders connected with their 
amusements are as ancient as any in existence among them. They do 
not appear to have laid bets on their favorite birds, but to have trained 
and fought them for amusement. The fowls designed for fighting were 
fed with great care; a finely c^XY^d fatapua^ or stand, was made as a 
perch for the birds. This was planted in the house, and the bird fast- 
ened to it by a piece of cinet, braided flat, that it might not injure the 
leg. No other substance would have been secure against the attacks 
of his beak. Their food was chiefly/^*?, or bruised bread-fruit, rolled 
up in the hand like paste, and given in small pieces. The fowl was 
taught to open his mouth to receive his food and his water, which was 
poured from his master's hand. It was also customary to sprinkle 
water over these birds to refresh them. The natives were universally 
addicted to this sport. The inhabitants of one district often matched 
their birds against those of another, or those of one division of a 
district against those of another. They do not appear to have en- 
tertained any predilection for particular color in the fowls, but seem 
to have esteemed all alike. They never trimmed any of the feathers, 
but were proud to see them with heavy wings, full-feathered necks, 
and long tails. They also accustomed them to fight without artificial 
spurs or other means of injury. In order that the birds might be as 
fresh as possible, they fought them early in the morning, soon after 
day-break, while the air was cool, and before they became languid from 
heat. More than two were seldom engaged at once, and as soon as 

1 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 221. 
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one bird avoided the other, he was considered as 57/, or beaten. Victory 
was declared in favor of his opponent, and they were immediately 
parted. This amusement was sometimes continued for several days 
successively, and, as well as the other recreations, was patronized by 
their idols. Ruaifaatoa, the god of cock-fighters, appears among the 
earliest of their inferior divinities." 

J. Stanley Gardiner ' says of Rotuma : *' The chiefs used to 
breed a small cock, somewhat similar to the Malayan fowl ; great 
care was taken in the feeding, and the spur was especially sharp- 
ened and oiled. Usually pigs were put up on both sides, and 
went to the conquerors.*' 

35. Ho-pu-ho-pu-na-lo : '* DRAGONFLY-CATCHING."— Children 
catch dragonflies, pi-nau, in a net, crying out the number, one, 
two, three, four, and so on, as they catch them. The one who 
first gets ten wins. All then stop, and putting the dragonflies in 
their handkerchiefs, count "one, two, three," and release them. 

36. Le-le-pi-nau : '' Dragonfly-FLYING." — Children catch 
dragonflies and tie them to a string to see which can fly farthest. 

37. AU'Waa-lau-ki : *' LEAF -CANOES." — Children fold up ki 
{Dracena terminalis) leaves and sail them (Andrews). The name 
is derived from au-waa, a fleet, and lau-kiy the leaf of the ki plant. 

Ellis ^ describes Tahitian children constructing small canoes^ 
boats, or ships, and floating them in the sea. '^ Although they 
are rude in appearance," he says, " and soon destroyed, many of 
the boys display uncommon ingenuity in constructing this kind 
of toy. The hull is usually made with a piece of light wood of 
the hibiscus, the cordage of bark, and the sails either of the leaf- 
lets of the cocoanut, or the native cloth. They usually fix a stone 
to the bottom of the little barks, which keeps them upright." 

38. Kiupe-pe : *' DOLLS." — Little girls make dolls out of stones 
which they wrap in banana leaves. 

39. Pe-pa pa-a-ni : *' Paper play." — Children fold paper (/r- 



yournal Anthropological Institute, vol. XXVII, p. 486. 
• Vol. I, p. 227. 
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pa) or kapa into a variety of shapes, as a bird, ma-nii (see figure 
5), which glides down like a bird in the air. Other forms are 
a box {po-ho-kui'i) for pins and needles, and neckties {lei-a-i). 
They also weave strips of kapa into mats, mo-e-na, and braid. 




Fig. 5 — Pe-J>a ina-nti^ paper bird (No. 21,499, Museum of 
Archeology, University of Pennsj^lvania). 

40. Po'ka-kaa: Buzz. — The buzz is made of a disk of bark 
(said to be of the hau) perforated with two holes through which a 
cord is passed. The name means ** wheel." Tregear ^ mentions 
porotiti, a New Zealand boy's game of '* twirling a disk." 

41. O-e-o-e: BULLROARER. — This is made of wood, with a hole 
in one end through which is passed a cord with which it is 
whirled. It is known to my informants as a toy. They gave as 
another name, ko-wa-li-wa-lL Andrews gives ko-ke-oJze-o as "an 
instrument to assist in mourning or wailing along with other 
sounds." 

Codrington "^ describes the use of the buUroarer, under the 
name of buro, in the Mysteries at Florida, and says it is there 
only that any superstitious character belongs to it. There is na 

^ Op. cit., p. 115. 2 Op. cit., p. 342. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII 

a. I-hi-pa-hee — Club for game ; length, 41 inches. British Museum. (From Ethno- 
gj-aphic Album of the Pacific Islands, I, 56, No. i.) 

h, U-lu-mai-ka ; diameter, 3J inches. British Museum. (From Ethnographic Album 
of the Pacific Islands, I, 55, No. 15.) 

c. Ki-lu ; diameter, 3^ inches. British Museum, {^xom. Ethnographic Album of 

the Pacific Islands, I, 60, No. 14.) 

d. Pu-la-au — Wood-puzzles. No. 21,446, Museum of Archeology, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

e. Hu-i-la-ma-ka-ni — Pin-wheel. No. 21,504, Museum of Archeology, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

f. Cup and ball. (From Ethnographic Album of the Pacific Islands, il, 35, No. i.) 

g. Detail of /. 

h. Ma-i'le — Highly polished red- wood rod, with tuft of hair fastened at end ; used in 
pu-he-ne-he-ne ; length, 36 inches. British Museum. (From Ethnographic 
Album of the Pacific Islands, I, 33, No. i.) 

i. Board and men for ko-na-ne. No. 866, Bishop Museum. (After a photograph.) 
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mystery about it when it is used in the Banks' islands to drive 
away a ghost, as in Mota, where it is called nanamateay " death 
maker," or *' to make a mourning sound," and as in Merlav, where 
it is called wo-rung-tamb, *'a waller," and is used the night after 
a death. It is a common plaything. In Vanua Lava they call it 
mala, '' pig," from the noise it makes ; in Maewo it is tal-viv, 
a "' whirring string " ; in Araga it is merely tavire bua, a " bit 
of bamboo." 

42. Hu-i-la-7na-ka-ni : '' WiND-WHEEL," PiN-WHEEL. — A toy 
made of paper or kapa. The paper pin-wheel is identical 
with that of Europe, but that of kapa has the form shown in 
plate XII, e, 

B. T. Sommerville ^ says that in New Georgia, Solomon 
islands, '* toys of pieces of cocoanut fronds are made for chil- 
dren. Three of these are a ' whirHgig,' a ' whistler,' and a * frigate- 
bird.' The first is a little windmill, which revolves when presented 
to the wind ; the second, an arrangement of cocoanut leaf which, 
when violently swung round in the air, gives a sound of a large 
locust humming." 

43. Hu-o-e-o-e : Humming tops. — Humming tops are made 
of small gourds. Andrews gives o-ka, "a top made of a small 
gourd " ; o-kaa, "a top," " to spin like a top " ; u-li-li, '' a small 
gourd used for a top to play with " ; and o-ni-ti, " a top for spin- 
ning, a plaything for children, generally made of a cocoanut." 

44. Hti-ko-a: Wooden tops. — Wooden or peg tops are so 
called from hu, top, and ko-a {^Acacia kod), the wood of which 
they are made. They have iron points. A top is put in the 
middle of a ring on the ground and the object of the game is to 
knock it out. 

In New Zealand, according to Taylor,^ he poro, he potaka, he 
kaihora, he kaihotaka, the whipping top, is another game which is 
played in every part of the island ; the top used is more of a 



' Jour7tal Aiith'opological Institute, vol. xxvi, p. 409. 
^ Op. cit., p. 172. 
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cone, and of less diameter than our English one, but in other 
respects is just the same. 

Dieffenbach* also says that in New Zealand "a top, called 
kaihora, nicely formed and managed as it is by us, supplies an- 
other of their amusements/* 

Codrington '^ says : " Tops are made in the Solomon islands of 
the nut of a palm and a pin of wood, the whole visible length of 
which, between two and three inches long, is below the head. 
To spin the top, a double string is wound round the shaft, and 
the two ends pulled smartly asunder. A similar top was used in 
Pitcairn island by the half Tahitian children of the Bounty 
mutineers." 

45. Ha-no : Squirt-GUN. — Squirt-guns are made of bamboo. 
Boys and girls play with them on holidays, especially on New 
Yearns day. A specimen in the Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
is made of gourd {i-pM ka-no- ha-no). 

46. Hu-a ko-pa : SOAP-BUBBLES. — Soap-bubble blowing is an 
amusement of children. Ko-pa is the Hawaiian pronunciation of 
soap. 

47. Hei : Cat'S-CRADLE — A number of cat's-cradles were 
known to my informants, among which are : (i) hoo-ko-mo (plate 
XIV, e)\ (2) e-ke-ma-nUy "ace of diamonds" (plate XIII, e)] (3) 
e-ke-ha-ka, "ace of hearts" (plate XIII, d)\ (4) e-ke-pe-ki, "ace of 
spades " (plate XIV, c) ; (5) a-na-ma-nu, " bird-house " (plate XV, a) ; 
(6) pau-ma-wai, " pump " (plate xiil, c) ; (7) pa-hi-o-lo, " saw " 
(plate XV, b) ; (8) ma-hi-ki, " see-saw " (plate XIII, d) ; (9) wai-u- 
la^wa (plate XV, c) ; (10) ko4ie, " vagina " (plate XIV, /) ; (i i) o-ko- 
le-a-mo (plate XIV, d) \ (12) pa-pi-o-ma-ka-nu-i-nu-i (plate XIV, a) ; 
{i'^) papi-O'ina-ka-lii-lii (plate XVyd); (14) u-pe-na," n^t'' (plate 
XIV, b) ; (i 5) pou, " post " (plate XV, e) ; (16) po, " darkness " (plate 
XIII, b). Many others are said to be known. A single player 
makes them with great rapidity, but sometimes another is called 
on for assistance. The name, hei^ " net," applied to the game is 

^ Op. cit., vol. II, p. 32. 2 Op. cit., p. 342. 
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said to be derived from that of our '' cradle/' which is given that 
name. The catVcradle called po, or " darkness,'* may have had 
the same significance as that of New Zealand described by Taylor.' 
He says : " He whai or maui, a game very similar to our own, 
but the cord is made to assume many more forms, and these are 
said to be different scenes in their mythology, such as Hine-nui-te- 
po, Mother Night bringing forth her progeny, Maru and the gods, 
and Maui fishing up the land. Men, canoes, houses, etc., also are 
represented. Some state that Maui invented the game." 

Codrington' says: *' Cat's-cradle, in Lepers' island lelegaro, 
in Florida honggo, with many figures, is common throughout the 
islands." 

48. Pu-la-au : WoOD-PUZZLE.— A cord is doubled and passed 
with a noose through two or three holes in a block of wood (plate 
XII, d\ the object being to remove the block while another person 
holds the end of the cord. A variation in form is shown in plate 
XI, c, the pu-waa-pa, or ** canoe" puzzle. Concerning this my in- 
formants stated that it illustrated the following story : '' King 
Kamehamehahad a daughter named Kea-hi, who became enceinte 
by a lover of low rank. The king ordered her to be placed in a 
canoe and taken out to sea and exposed to the elements to 
die. The canoe was secured by a long rope to the land. Her 
lover swam out to the canoe and unloosened the rope, and the 
two escaped in the canoe to another island." A puzzle precisely 
identical with the block with two holes exists in the writer's 
collection (16,065) from Saharanpore, India, while another (16,080) 
with two blocks (perforated canes) at each end of the cord was 
collected from the Accawais Indians of British Guiana. The last 
is duplicated by a modern French example (15,519) purchased in 
Paris. 

49. O'ki-kaU'la : STRING-CUTTING. — One person prepares a 
string which another cuts at a place indicated, whereupon the first 
puts the two ends in his mouth and withdraws them united. 

* Op. cit., p. 172. 2 Op. cit., p. 341. 
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50. Pu-kau-la, — A trick of twisting a cord around the fingers 
or tying it around the arm or leg in such manner that, while 
seemingly secure, it comes off with a slight pull. The name is 
ixova pu, and kau-la, a rope. Pu or puu among other meanings is 
explained by Andrews as '* to cast or draw lots (a Hawaiian cus- 
tom formerly in practice) by using a knotted string." This is a 
common amusement in Japan, but my Japanese acquaintances 
have no particular name for it. Dr Bolton tells me that in 
Austria-Hungary a similar trick is played by Batiern Fmiger and 
is called Kettelziehen. 

51. LU'pe : Kites. — Kites are made of kapa cloth with sticks 
{la-aii hi-pe) of wi-li-wi-li wood. Six forms were described by 
my informants : lu-pe ma-nu, or ^' bird kite " ; lu-pe hui-na-ha^ or 
"four-sided kite"; lupe le-le ; lu-pe ho-ku, *' star kite"; lu-pe ma- 
hi-ni, ** moon kite " ; and hc-pe ka-na-pi, '* centipede kite." These 
are illustrated in plate XVI. 

The first has a bow of bamboo and two sticks crossed at right 
angles ; the triangles above and below the bow are bound with 
cord {kau-la ku-i-na) ; tails {hu-e-loy we-lo-we-ld) are fastened at 
the sides, but none at the extremity. The four-sided kite has 
two crossed sticks with two binding sticks and is lashed with cord 
about the edges; it has a long tail with strips of kapa attached^ 
called kai-kai-a-po-la. The lu-pe le-le (plate XVI, c) has a similar 
long tail. The lu-pe ho-ku, or ** star kite " (figure d) has four 
sticks crossed in the middle, the edge being formed by a cord tied 
with a radial cord between each of the sticks. The lu-pe ma-hi-ni, 
or *^moon kite" (figure e), has three sticks, a long vertical one, 
crossed by two parallel horizontal sticks, and an exterior hoop of 
bamboo. Both star and moon kites have tails {kai-kai-a-po-ld). 

The kite strings {a-hd) are made of kapa. Men fight kites, 
one man entangling {hoo-wi-u-zvi-u) his line with another's and 
endeavoring to bring down his antagonist's kite. They bet on 
the result. The kite called lu-pe le-le is said to be used invariably 
for this purpose. 
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Concerning kites in Tahiti, Ellis ' says : '' The boys were very 
fond of the uo, or kite, which they raised to a great height. The 
Tahitian kite was different in shape from the kites of the English 
boys. It was made of light native cloth instead of paper, and 
formed in shape according to the fancy of its owner." 

Taylor' describes the New Zealand kite under the name of te 
kahu^ or he manu waka-tuku-tuku, he pakau. *' The name kahii 
is that of a bird like the hawk. Their figure is generally a rough 
imitation of that bird, with its great outspread wings. These 
kites are frequently made of very large dimensions of raupo 
leaves, a kind of sedge, neatly sewed together, and kept in shape 
by a slight frame-work." 

Dieffenbach ' says of the New Zealand kite : " Their kite {manu 
ox pakau pakaukau) is of a triangular form, and is neatly made of 
the light leaves of a sedge ; it is held by a string made of strips 
of flax tied together, and its ascent is accompanied with some 
saying or song. It is a sign of peace when it is seen flying near 
a village." 

Rev. William Wyatt Gill" says of kite-flying: 

" In times of peace this was the great delight of aged men. Kites 
were usually five feet in length, covered with native cloth, on which 
were the devices appropriate to their tribe — a sort of heraldry. The 
tail was twenty fathoms in length, ornamented with a bunch of feathers 
and abundance of sere // leaves. Parties were got up of not less than 
ten kite-flyers, the point of honor being that the kite should fly high 
and be lost to view in the clouds. Songs made for the occasion were 
chanted meantime. It was no uncommon event for them to sleep on 
the mountain, after well securing the kites to the trees. Of course the 
upshot of all this would be a grand feast, in which the victor got the 
biggest share. So serious was this employment that each kite bore its 
own name, and tears of joy were shed- by these grey-bearded children 
as they witnessed the successful flight. When desirous at length of 
putting an end to their sport, if the wind were too strong to allow the 

^ Op. cit., vol. I., p. 228. 

'^ Op. cit,, p. 172. 

^ Vol. n., p. 31. 

^ From Darkness to Light in Polynesia, London, 1894, p. 39. 
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string to be pulled in, it was customary to fill a little basket with moun- 
tain fern or grass and whirl it along the string. The strong trade winds 
would speedily convey this * messenger ' to the kites, which then slowly 
descended to the earth. Children's kites were, and still are, extem- 
porized out of the leaves of the gigantic chestnut tree. Sometimes one 
sees a boy (no longer grandfathers) flying a properly made kite." 

Wilkes * says of the Kingsnnill islanders, that their kites are 
made of pandanus-leaf, reduced to half its thickness, which renders 
it lighter than paper, and they are prettily shaped. 

Codrington "^ says : " Kites, used in fishing in the Solomon isl- 
ands and Santa Cruz, are used as toys in the Banks' islands and 
New Hebrides, though not commonly of late years. They 
have their season, being made and flown when the gardens are 
being cleared for planting. The kite is steadied by a long reed 
tail, and a good one will fly and hover very well. The name is 
in Banks' islands rea^ in Lepers' island mala, an eagle." 

52. Hoo-lei'po-po : CuP AND BALL. — A ball {po-po) made of 
rags of kapa is tied by a cord fastened to the middle of a stick 
about eight feet long, at the end of which a pocket {pa-ke-ke) is 
attached. The stick is grasped by the other end, and the object 
is to swing the ball and catch it in the pocket. Two or more 
play. When one misses, the next takes a turn. The maximum 
count is one hundred. There are two specimens in the Berlin 
Museum, one with a kapa and the other with a cocoanut ball. 
Another (plate XII, /) is figured in the Ethnographic Album of 
the Pacific Islands, where it is described as consisting of a light 
wand of twisted leaf-ribs with a loop at the end. Plate XII, g, 
shows a gourd musical instrument (probably a lover's whistle, 
i'pu hO'ki'O-ki'O) attached by a string ornamented with tufts of 
feathers. 

In Captain King's journal of Cook's voyage to the Pacific 
ocean, ^ he says that young Hawaiian children have a favorite 
amusement which shows no small degree of dexterity. They 



^ Vol. V, p. 100. ^ Page 342. ^ Vol. ni, p. 147. 
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take a short stick, with a peg, sharpened at both ends, running 
through one extremity of it and extending about an inch on each 
side ; and throwing up a ball made of green leaves molded to- 
gether, and secured with twine, they catch it on the point of the 
peg ; and immediately throwing it up again from the peg, they 
turn the stick around, and thus keep catching it, on each peg alter- 
nately, without missing it, for a considerable time. 

53. Ku-he4e-mai.—K game played with an awl-shape object, 
having a wooden handle pointed with a needle which is tossed 
from the hand, the object being to make it stand erect. The 
players play in turn, and each continues until he misses. The 
name is explained by Andrews as from ku, " to rise," he4e, ^* to 
move," and mai, *' this way." 

54. Nou^nou-pu-ni-u : COCOANUT-SHELL-CASTING.— A cocoa- 
nut is hollowed out and suspended by a cord, and the players 
throw at it with balls made of kapa. One acts as banker, and 
pays a prize to a player who hits the cocoanut a certain propor- 
tional number of times. 

55. Ki-niJio-lo.—A ball game, described by native informants 
as played with a rag ball made of kapa, which is struck with the 
open hand. From ki-7ti, and ho-lo, ''to run." Andrews states 
that it is similar to baseball. He gives ki-ni-po-po as a general 
name for all games of ball. 

56. Pe-ku-ki-nipopo : Ball-KICKING.— A game of football was 
formerly played with a large ball made of kapa. A hole some- 
what larger than the ball was dug in the ground on each side as 
a goal, and the object of the game was to force the ball into the 
opponent's hole. Football is now played with a rubber ball, with 
two posts with a string across at opposite sides as goals. This 
form is of recent introduction. 

57. Pa-napa-na lu-a : PiT-SHOOTlNG. — Played by several per- 
sons with beans, pa-pa-pa^ each contributing the same number. 
A small hole is dug, beside which they put all their beans to- 
gether. The first player then flips the beans into the hole. 
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one by one, with his thumb and forefinger, continuing until he 
misses. The next then follows, and so on in turn until the beans 
are all flipped in the hole. The one who puts the last bean in 
wins the game. 

58. Ki-o-la-o-la. — A play with small stone balls by one person 
who keeps three in the air at the same time. 

Captain King,^ speaking of the game with a ball of green 
leaves, says: ** They are not less expert at another game of the 
same nature, tossing up in the air and catching in their turn a 
number of these balls ; so that we frequently saw little children 
thus keep in motion five at a time. With this latter play the 
young people likewise divert themselves at the Friendly islands.'* 

Stair '^ thus speaks of the game in Samoa : ** O fuanga consisted 
in throwing up a number of oranges in the air, six, seven, or 
eight, and the object was to keep the whole number in motion at 
once as the Chinese jugglers do their balls. O le teaunga was also 
played with a number of oranges, but in this game they were 
thrown up backwards." 

5g. Ki-7no-ki-mo : Jackstones. — Played by two or more per- 
sons with a number of small stones {poJia-ku), Each player has 
his own stone, called a-li-i, *' chief." The game is practically iden- 
tical with that played by children in the United States. The 
stones of all the players are placed on the ground ; one begins by 
tossing his stone up, grabbing the others, tossing them and catch- 
ing them all together. He continues until he misses. It is em- 
ployed for gambling purposes. Of this game Ellis ^ says : 

" Timo, or timo timo^ was another game [of Tahiti]. The parties 
sat on the ground, with a heap of stones by their side, held a small 
round stone in the right hand, which they threw several feet up in the 
air, and, before it fell, took up one of the stones from the heap, which 
they held in the right hand till they caught that which they had thrown 
up, when they threw down the stone they had taken up, tossed the 
round stone again, and continued taking up a fresh stone every time 



Vol. in, p. 147. ^ Page 138. ^ Vol. i, p. 227. 
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they threw the small round one into the air, until the whole heap was 
removed." 

Dieffenbach/ speaking of New Zealand, says: *' Another game 
IS called tutukai, and is played with a number of pebbles." 

Of the game in Samoa, Wilkes^ says: '''' Lafo litupa is played 
by two persons, who place about 50 beans of the Mimosa scan- 
dium before them ; then taking up four at a time, they throw 
them up in the air, and catch them on the back of the hand ; the 
player who catches 100 soonest is the winner." 

Williams^ describes the lavo of the Fijians, " a game at pitch- 
ing the fruit of the walai {Mimosa scandens). The fruit is flat 
and circular, and from its resemblance in form to money, money 
is also called ai lavo.'' 

60. Pi-li-kada : CoiN-BETTING. — This name is applied in par- 
ticular to two games with coins — *' pitching pennies " and " heads 
or tails." The first is played by several men who draw a line and 
throw at it, the one whose piece comes nearest, winning. In the 
second, the players select either heads or tails. They toss for 
position, and the first player throws all the coins up and takes 
those that fall as he bet. The game is played with Hawaiian 
nickels or five-cent pieces. Ka-la is the Hawaiian for *^ dollar" ; 
hence silver, silver coin generally, Andrews gives the general 
name for gambling and betting as pi-li-wai-wai, and says that 
the ancient forms were almost innumerable. Wai-wai means 
** goods," ** property." 

61. Pa-na-pa-naJtii-a : *' Seed-SHOOTING," Marbles. — The 
seeds of the ka-kadai-o-a plant {Ccesalpina bondiicella^, which are 
nearly spherical, are used as marbles. Any number play, and 
each puts the same number into a ring on the ground 10 to 
12 feet in diameter. They shoot in turn from the edge of the 
ring, endeavoring to knock the marbles out. When a player 
knocks one out he may place his taw or shooter {ki-ni) in the ring. 
If a succeeding player who has not knocked a marble chances to 

^ Vol. n, p. 32. '^ Vol. n, p. 136. ^ Page 127. 
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hit this shooter he goes out of the game ; but if he has knocked a 
marble out, the one whose shooter is hit forfeits the entire num- 
ber first put into the ring. The shooters, larger seeds, are valued 
at five of the ordinary ones which are called hu-a ma-pa-la or hu- 
a ki-ni'ki-ni, hu-a meaning seed. The game is said to be called 
also le-na pa-ka {le-nay "to shoot; pa-ka, ** to fight "). 

Dr Edward Palmer collected for our National Museum the 
seeds of the Ccesalpina bonducella in Florida, where, he reports, 
they are used by children as marbles under the name of ** nicker " 
seeds. 

62. Ki-o4a-o4a4a-au : '' Stick-casting," Tip cat. — Tip cat is 
played with two sticks made of ko-a wood, one about 6 inches in 
length {la-aupo-kO'le, "short stick") placed so that its ends rest 
on the edges of a small hole scooped in the ground, and the other 
the bat {la-au hi-li, " striking stick," or la-aii lo-i-ki, *' long stick "), 
which is longer. The cat is tossed by thrusting the bat beneath 
it and striking it in the air. The distance it falls is measured 
with the bat, and the one who thus first counts one hundred wins 
the game. The game is also called pa-a-ni la-aUy from pa-a-ni^ 
" to play," and la-au, "wood." 

Stair' refers to "the English schoolboy's game of cat, but 
played in the water instead of on the land," as among the games 
of the Samoans. 

63. Ki-no-a : H OP-SCOTCH. — A diagram is drawn upon the 





Fig. 6 — Diagram for ki-no-a^ hop-scotch. 

ground as shown in figure 6. The players hop on one foot and 
kick a flat stone into the several divisions in the order indicated 



Page 139. 
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by the numerals. The end (13) is called la-ni^ ^* sky ** or ** heaven/' 
or pa- hu. The divisions on each side are called /^-^^/-^^, *' ear." 

64. He-lu-pa-ka-hi : '* One-BY-ONE-COUNTING." — Two persons 
simultaneously put out their fingers and count, first one finger, 
crying '* one ; " then two, crying *' two," and so on up to ten, re- 
peating ten times. The game is played very rapidly, and if a 
player makes an error he loses, otherwise the one first completing 
the count wins. This game is also called ku4a li-ma, from ku-la, 
'' school," and li-ma^ '' finger," from its being used, presumably, 
as a school exercise. It is not the same as the Chinese game of 
ch'di niiiiy or the Italian morra. 

Of the Samoan game Stair ^ says : ^^ le talinga matua, also 
called O le lupein ga, was a game of counting, played by two 
persons sitting opposite each other. One of them held up his 
closed hand to his companion, and immediately after showed a 
certain number of fingers, quickly striking the back of his hand 
upon the mat, directly after. His companion was required to 
hold up a corresponding number of fingers immediately after, in 
default of which he lost a point in the game." 

J. S. Polack "^ says of the game in New Zealand : " The 
game of Ti is much indulged in. It consists of a party counting 
in unison with the fingers ; on a number being given, the players 
must instantly touch the finger denoting the said number, and an 
error in this active performance is productive of much mortifica- 
tion to the native; the dexterity with which it is played can only 
be accomplished by continual practice." 

65. Pi-li-lUna: *' Hand-BETTING." — Two players simultane- 
ously extend their closed hands containing marbles, money, or 
similar small objects, at the same time crying a number. The 
one who guesses the sum of the objects wins them all. 

66. Pee-pee-a-kti-a : " Ghost-HIDTNG," Hide-AND-SEEK. — The 
one who is ** it," called a-ku-a, "ghost" or '^ god," is determined 



^ Page 138. 

'^Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders^ London, 1840, vol. II, p. 171. 
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by counting out. Andrews gives hau-pee-pee as the name of the 
game. In Japan it is called oni gokko, "devil playing." Hide- 
and-seek is referred to by Stair ^ among the amusements of the 
Samoans, and by Williams'" as a Fijian game. Taylor^ mentions 
hide-and-seek in New Zealand under the name of he waka piipuni 
ox piri, Codrington^ says: '* In the Banks* island boys play at 
hide-and-seek, rur quona qiiona ; there are two sides, and if the 
boy who is hiding is not found by the seekers, he suddenly jumps 
up and counts a pig against them." 

6t. He-lu-pa-a-ni : " Play-counting," Counting-OUT.— The 
following counting-out rhymes were related : 

Mo-ke mo-ke a-la pt-a 
How many mo-ke a-la pi-a ? 
One, two, three, four, au-ka /ii~a.^ 

Ki-li ki-li ka. 

A-ka-hi ou o-i ha 
Pa-e-le pa-ki-ni 
J'kau-a le-hei pa 
Mai no a-la-ea 
Mo-mo -na ka-pe-le-na 
Ka-i-o-le wi-lu.^ 

68. Pla-pi-o : *' Prisoner-play," Tag. — The one who is " it " 
{a-kU'd) is determined by counting out. He chases the others, 
and the one first tagged becomes a-ku-a in turn. Plaa is the 
English word **play," Hawaiian /(^-<^-;2^*. 

69. Ho'lopee-a-na-lo. — A game of hiding played by a number 

of boys. When all are ready one of the boys pounds on the back 

of the a-ku-ay singing the following song while the others hide : 

Ku4'ku4 ka-mu-mu-mu 
Ho-lo i-u-ka ho-lo-kai. 



^ Page 139. 2 Page 127. ^ Page 174. ^ Page 340. 

^ Probably a variant of " Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, | How many monkeys 
are there here ? | One, two, three, | Out goes he ! " — a counting-out rhyme reported 
by Dr H. Carrington Bolton {The Counting-out Rhymes of Children^ New York, 
1888, p. 116) from many parts of the United States. 

•^Similar to a counting-out rhyme from Hawaii given by Dr Bolton, op. cit., 
appendix. 
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70. Po-ai-pu-ni: Blind-MAN's-BUFF. — Children clasp hands in 
a ring, within which one stands blindfolded. The children dance 
around, and as they dance the ma-ka-po or '* blind-man " catches 
one and then tries to guess who it is. Ellis ^ says that in Tahiti 
tupaurupaurUy a kind of blind-man's-buff, was a favorite juvenile 
pastime, and Williams '' mentions blind-man's-buff in Fiji. 

71. Pa-a-ni a-lu a-lu : Prisoner's base. — A number of boys 
play, half on a side, each with its base {pa-hu), A boy will run 
out from either side, and those opposite will try to catch him and 
bring him to their goal. Stair ^ mentions a game played in Sa- 
moa by a given number of young men who chose sides, the game 
appearing to resemble the English game of prisoner's base. J. 
Stanley Gardiner * says that in Rotuma *' on moonlight nights 
the beach is alive with the girls and the boys, singing and playing 
all sorts of games. A favorite one of these is a sort of * prisoner's 
base ' ; a kind of base is marked off, and then one side hides, 
while the other side searches for them ; they have, if possible, to 
get back within this base." 

72. Pa-na-t-o-le : '* MiCE-SHOOTlNG." — Shooting mice with 
bows and arrows, according to Alexander,^ was engaged in only 
by chiefs, and connected with religious ceremonies. The bow 
was never used in war, but only for the above purpose. The 
deified bones of the chiefs were generally carefully concealed in 
the most secret and inaccessible caves to prevent their being made 
into arrows to shoot mice with, or into fish-hooks. 

73. Mo-ko-mO'ko. — A national sport, practiced on holidays when 
village champions are opposed to each other. The contestants 
stand a certain distance apart and throw in succession seven 
spears, seven stones, seven stone axes with handles, and seven 
wooden knives, one at the other and then back again. If a 
player is hit he loses. The game is hazardous and exciting. 



' Page 228. 2 Page 127. ^ p^gg j^^^ 

^ yournal Anthropological Institute, vol. xxvil, p. 488. 
^ Vol. I, gi. 
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Mo-ko-mo-ko is defined by Andrews as *' to box ; to fence ; to 
fight ; to hold boxing matches as pastimes or games." 

In New Zealand, Taylor ^ says, te para mako consisted in 
throwing sharp-pointed sticks at each other, and skilfully warding 
them off by turning the body away when they saw the dart com- 
ing. Sometimes an unskilful person lost his life in playing this 
game. 

Codrington ^ says : ** In the Solomon islands the great game is 
throwing and dodging spears, or sticks instead of spears. This is 
to some extent represented in the Banks* islands by two parties 
throwing native oranges at each other.'' 

74. Ke-a-pM-a : " Arrow-throwing."— Arrows or darts, con- 
sisting of the blossom end of the sugar-cane, are thrown in the 
following manner: A cord is wrapped around the middle of a 
cane arrow, the other end being fastened to a stick about four 
feet long {la-au-ke-^a pu-d), which is held vertically at right angles 
to the arrow, which rests on the ground. The latter is then hurled 
in the air by the stick, the wrapped cord givmg it a rotary motion. 
Four persons play, boys against boys or girls against girls, or two 
boys against two girls. The one whose arrow goes farthest, wins. 
It was formerly a man's game. It would appear from Andrews 
that the fore-end of the pu-a was tied with string to prevent 
splitting. The arrows are also zdOA^A pa-pu-a^ from pa, *' to throw," 
2Si^ pu-a, "cane arrow." 

Ellis ^ says that in Tahiti a game called aperea prevailed. It 
consisted in jerking a reed, 2j or 3 feet in length, along the 
ground. The men seldom played at it, but it was a common 
diversion of women and children. 

Speaking of the amusements of the Samoans, Stair * says : " O 
le tdngdtia was played by many persons at once, each one en- 
deavoring to propel a small light rod of t\\Q fu'a fu'a, from which 
the bark had been peeled off as far as possible. The forefinger 

^ Page 173. ^ Vol. I, p. 227. 

2 Page 341. ^ Page 138. 
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was placed upon the head of the stick, when it was thrown down 
and caused to glide over the ground to a distance of 30 or 40 
yards or more." 

Wilkes ^ describes litia as a general sport of the Samoans, 
sometimes whole villages playing against each other. Two 
parties furnish themselves with light sticks of the Hisbiscus 
tiliaceus, about 8 or 10 feet long and as thick as a finger; the 
bark is stripped off, making them very light. The two parties 
arrange themselves in a line, and strive to throw these sticks as 
far as possible ; the party who succeeds in throwing fifty the 
farthest wins the game. The usual distance to which they throw 
is about 40 yards, and one would conceive it almost impossible 
for them to be thrown so far. A grand feast usually terminates 
the sport, the expense of which is borne by the losing party. 

Williams^ describes an athletic sport in Fiji under the name 
of tiqa^ or ulu-toa. This game is played by throwing from the 
forefinger a reed 3 or 4 feet long armed with a 6-inch oval 
point of heavy wood. The weapon is made to skim along the 
ground to a distance of 100 yards or more. Nearly every village 
has near it a long level space kept clear of grass for the practice 
of this favorite exercise. 

J. Stanley Gardiner^ says that in Rotuma "the Fijian game 
of tiqa, or ulutoa, used to be very popular ; it is now only played 
by the boys. Properly it seems to be a Fijian game, and was 
doubtless introduced from there. It is played by throwing from 
the forefinger, covered with a piece of cloth, a reed about] 4 feet 
long, armed with a pointed piece of hard and heavy wood, 3 to 
6 inches long. It is thrown along the ground, bouncing|over it, 
the winner being he who can throw it furthest." 

Taylor* describes heteka, or neti, as a game played in New 
Zealand with fern stalks, which are darted to see who can throw 
them the farthest. 



^ Vol. II, p. 136. '^ Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. xxvil, p. 487. 

2 Page 128. ^ Page 173. 
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Codrington * says : 

'* A game which belongs to Banks' Island and New Hebrides is tika^ 
the Fiji tiqa^ played with reeds dashed in such a manner upon the 
ground that they rise in the air and fly to a considerable distance. In 
some islands, as Santa Maria, a string is used to give impetus, and in 
some the reed is thrown also from the foot. The game is played by 
two parties who count pigs for the furthest casts, the number of pigs 
counted as gained depending on the number of knots in the winning 
tika. There is a proper season for the game, that in which the yams 
are dug, the reeds on which the yam vines had been trained having 
apparently served originally for the tika. It is remarkable that in Mota 
a decimal set of numerals is used in this game, distinct from the quinary 
set used on every other occasion of counting." 

75. Pa-hee. — According to Ellis'^ this is — 

** a favorite amusement with farmers, and common people in general. 
T\lq pa-hee is a blunt kind of dart, varying in length from two to five 
feet, and thickest about six inches from the point, after which it tapers 
gradually to the other end. These darts are made with much ingenu- 
ity, of a heavy wood. They are highly polished, and thrown with great 
force or exactness along the level ground, previously prepared for the 
game. Sometimes the excellence of the play consists in the dexterity 
with which \h^ pa-hee is thrown. On these occasions two darts are laid 
down at a certain distance, three or four inches apart, and he who, in 
a given number of times, throws his dart most frequently between 
these two, without striking either of them, wins the game. At other 
times it is a mere trial of strength; and those win, who, in a certain 
number of times, throw their darts farthest. A mark is made in the 
ground, to designate the spot from which they are to throw it. The 
players, balancing the pa-hee in their right hand, retreat a few yards 
from this spot, and then springing forward to the mark, dart it along 
the ground with great velocity. The darts remain wherever they stop, 
till all are thrown, when the whole party runs to the other end of the 
floor, to see whose have been the most successful throws. This latter 
game is very laborious." 

Brigham ^ states that the pa-hee could be and was used as a 
weapon (see plate XII, a). The material was always kau-i-la or 

1 Page 340. 2 Vol. IV, p. 197. 

^ Preliminary Catalogue, part II, p. 59. 
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u-hi-u-hi wood. Each contestant had ten trials. The same ka- 
ku-a, or course, was also used for tnai-ka ( number 'j'S). 

y6. Mo-a. — This is a game played with a mo-a, a club similar 
to the jpa-kee, but shorter. In either game there was no exact 
rule for weight or length of stick, but each player suited his own 
want. It is described as a prominent means of gambling. 

yy. Ka-hu-a-ko-i. — This is described by Andrews as *^ a species 
of pastime on the ka-hu-a with the ko-iy Ko-i, among other 
things, means a small hatchet. The game appears to be similar 
to pa-hee and tfto-a, Andrews gives ko-i as '^the name of a play; 
a sort of race in sliding." 

78. Mai-ka, — Described by Brigham ^ as a game played with 
the u-hi or o-lo-hu. The first name was current on Hawaii and 
Kauai, and the latter was known on Maui and Oahu. A smooth 
alley, or ka-hu-a, was required and three forms of the game were 
common. The first was a trial of strength, or throwing, or rather 
bowling, to the greatest distance ; the second required more skill 
to drive the u-lu between two sticks near the end of the ka-Jm-a ; 
the third was rather a trial of the u-hi than of the players, as they 
were rolled against each other and the toughest won the game for its 
owner. There is a famous ka-hu-a near Kalae on Molokai, where 
may be seen hundreds of broken u-lu. The players trained care- 
fully and developed great strength. Various kinds of stone were 
used, but a heavy compact coral rock was the favorite ; the u-lu 
was sometimes spherical, but usually a thin cylinder with slightly 
convex ends (plate XII, b). The largest u-lu of the first form in 
the Bishop Museum has a diameter of J\ inches and weighs 22 
pounds. Of the second and more common form the largest is 5 
inches in diameter, 3 inches thick, and weighs 44 ounces. The 
smallest has a diameter of i\ inches and weighs 3|^ ounces. Rough 
and unfinished u-lu were used by children for practice. The aver- 
age weight was a little over a pound. Choice ones were carefully 
oiled and kept in kapa. The u-lu exhibited in the Bishop Museum 

^ Preliminary Catalogue^ part II, p. 56. 
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are made of lava, coral, breccia, conglomerate, limestone, and 
olivine, and there is one of wood. 

Ellis' says that the game of mai-ka is played upon the same 
floor as pa-hee. Two sticks are stuck in the ground only a 
few inches apart, at a distance of 30 or 40 yards, and between 
these, but without striking either, the parties at play strive to 
throw their stone. At other times the only contention is, who 
can bowl it farthest along the ka-hu-a, or floor. The people are, 
if possible, more fond of this game than of the pa-hee ; and the 
inhabitants of a district not infrequently challenge the people of 
the whole island, or the natives of one island those of all the 
others, to bring a man who shall try his skill with some favorite 
player of their own district or island. On such occasions we have 
seen seven or eight thousand chiefs and people, men and women, 
assembled to witness the sport, which, as well as the pa-kee, is 
often continued for hours together. 

Andrews gives ne-we-ne-we-zve as ** the exclamations of people 
when they play at mai-ka, while the stone is rolling and they 
cheer it on." Also hu-i-pa^ i'ki-7na-ku-a, and ka-la-ma-u-la as names 
of species of stone out of which mai-ka are made. Andrews also 
states that since the introduction of bowling alleys u-lu-mai-ka 
has been applied to the game of bowls. My informants say the 
old game has disappeared, and that they apply the name to the 
game of bowls with pins. 

79. Ki'lu, — A play with a small gourd, which was unknown to 
my native informants. A specimen in the British Museum (plate 
XII, ^) is figured in the Ethnographic Album of the Pacific 
Islands^ where it is described as a top played at night in a lascivi- 
ous game. It is spun through the air at a specific object, the 
forfeit being at the expense of the woman. 

Alexander states that the game of ki-lu (and u-me) was always 
played at night, in an inclosure made for the purpose, and was 
connected with many vile associations. The ki-lu itself was a 

1 Vol. IV, p. 198. 
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small gourd of peculiar shape, which was thrown at a stick set 
up at a distance. 

Andrews gives lo-ka as a kind of sport in former times, the 
same as ki-lu ; also he-lu-ai as the office of a person engaged in 
the play of ki-lu, and hau-na as the striking of the hand or other 
substance in playing the ki-lu. 

80. Ki-o4a-o-la-le-7ia : " RlNG-CASTlNG." — A game of casting 
iron rings over a small stake or pin. The rings are about an inch 
in interior diameter. Four men play, each with ten rings. The 
one who puts the most rings on the pin wins the prize. On the 
birthday of King Kamehameha I, rings made of sections of cocoa- 
nut shell {le-na-ni-u), wrapped with kapa to prevent their break- 
ing, are used in a similar game, in accordance with old custom. 
My informants state that stone rings also were anciently used. 

81. Pu-ke-ne-he-ne, — A game in which a stone called a no-a 
was concealed in one of five places {putc) under a kapa, the object 
being to guess under which it was hidden. 

Ellis ' describes it as one of the most popular games of the 
Hawaiian islands, the favorite amusement of the king and higher 
order of chiefs, and frequently occupied them whole days to- 
gether. Those who play sit cross-legged on mats spread on the 
ground, each holding in his right hand a small elastic rod, ma-i-le, 
about three feet long and highly polished (plate Xll, h). At the 
small end of this stick is a narrow slit or hole, through which a 
piece of dogskin, with a tuft of shaggy hair on it, or a piece of 
ti leaf, is usually drawn. Five pieces of kapa of different colors, 
each loosely folded up like a bundle, are then placed between the 
two parties, which generally consist of five persons each. One 
person is then selected on each side to hide the stone. He who 
is first to hide it, takes it in his right hand, lifts up the cloth at 
one end, puts his arm under as far as his elbow, and passing it 
along several times underneath the five pieces of cloth, which lie 
in a line contiguous to each other, he finally leaves it under one 

^ Vol. IV, p. 8r. 
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of them. The other party sit opposite, watching closely the 
action in the muscles of the upper part of his arm ; and it is said 
that adepts can discover the place where the stone is deposited, 
by observing the change that takes place in those muscles, when 
the hand ceases to grasp it. Having deposited the stone, the 
hider withdraws his arm, and with many gestures, separates the 
contiguous pieces of cloth into five distinct heaps, leaving a nar- 
row space between each. The opposite party, having keenly 
observed this process, now point with their wands or sticks to the 
different heaps under which they suppose the stone lies, looking 
significantly at the same time, full in the face of the man who 
hid it. He sits all the while, holding his fingers before his eyes 
to prevent their noticing any change in his countenance, should 
one of them point to the heap under which it is hidden. Having 
previously agreed who shall strike first, that individual, looking 
earnestly at the hider, lifts his rod and strikes a sharp blow 
across the heap he has selected. The cloth is instantly lifted, 
and should the stone appear under it, his party have won that 
hiding with one stroke ; if it is not there, the others strike till 
the stone is found. The same party hide the stone successively, 
according to their agreement at the commencement of the play ; 
and whichever party discovers it the given number of times, with 
fewest strokes, wins the game. Sometimes they reverse it ; and 
those win who, in a given number of times, strike the most heaps 
without uncovering the stone. Occasionally they play for amuse- 
ment only, but more frequently for money or other articles of 
value which they stake on the game. 

The five puu receive the following names: (i) ki~hi or ki-hi- 
mo-ej (2) pi-li or pi-li-mo-e, (3) kaUy (4) pi-li-pu-ka, (5) ki-ki-pu-ka^ 
These are regarded as corresponding to the following divisions of 
the night: (i) sunset (?), (2) 9 oclock in the evening, (3) mid- 
night, (4) 3 oclock in the morning, (s) sunrise (?). 

Andrews gxvts pu-pu-he-ney a row of men in a certain game, ^re- 
swmshly pu-ke-ne-he-ne. He also defines /^-/^, not only as the name 
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of a volcano and of the fabled goddess of volcanoes, but also : 
** 4, a stone from a volcano used in the play called pu-he-ne-he-ne. 
See no-ay 

In Captain King's journal of Cook's voyage to the Pacific 
ocean/ he says: ** They have another game which consists in 
hiding a stone under a piece of cloth, which one of the party 
spreads out, and rumples in such a manner that the place where 
the stone lies is difficult to be distinguished. The antagonist, with 
a stick, then strikes the part of the cloth where he imagines the 
stone to be ; and, as the chances are, upon the whole, considerably 
against his hitting it, odds of all degrees, varying with the opinion 
of the skill of the parties, are laid on the side of him who hides." 
Elsewhere he says : " We observed great numbers of small pol- 
ished rods, about four or five feet long, somewhat thicker than 
the rammer of a musket, with a tuft of white dog's hair fixed on 
the small end. These are, probably, used in their diversions." 

Corney '^ says : " They play another game by hiding a stone 
under three pieces of cloth. Six people play at this game, each 
party having his stone and cloths and a small wand with which 
they strike the cloth under which they think the stone is deposited. 
If they do not guess right the first time, the stone is shifted and 
so on alternately. I have seen the chiefs sit for a whole day 
before they decide the game." 

A no-a in the Bishop Museum (Cat. number 881) is described 
as the stone of Kalanikupele, the last king of Oahu, who had a 
large house at Waimanalo where he played this and other games. 

My informants stated that this game is not played now in 
Honolulu, but that they had seen it played by men from Kauai. 

J. Stanley Gardiner' says that in Rotuma *' another favorite 
amusement on the beach is to make a bank of sand, and out of 
this to scrape a number of holes in the sand. A piece of coral is 
then taken in the hand and, while these are filled up, hid in one. 

^ Vol. Ill, p. 145. ^ Jownal A tithropological Institute , vol. xxvil, p. 488. 

^ Page 106. 
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When they are tired with the rougher games above, the whole 
beach may be seen strewn with young people, five or six together, 
playing this game. The unsuccessful in guessing, in which hole 
the coral has been placed, will be set on by the others, and covered 
in sand." 

82. Ko-ho-ko-hO'pU'fiuu : COCOANUT-SHELL GUESSING. — A but- 
ton of cocoanut-shell {pi-ht-ni-u) is concealed under one of two 
cups of cocoanut-shell, the object being to guess under which it is 
hidden. 

83. Hu-na po-ha-ku : Stone-HIDING. — A number of players 
stand in a row with their closed hands outstretched, and another 
endeavors to guess in which hand a stone {po-ha-ku-maa, *^ sling 
stone ") is concealed, slapping the hand he selects. If he guesses 
correctly, the one who had the stone takes his place. 

Taylor' describes the following game in New Zealand : ''Tutu 
kai, — A circle being formed, one takes a little stone, or anything 
else, in his hand, and then another repeats a verse. A person 
then goes around the circle, and guesses in whose hand it is hid, 
each having his fist closed ; if he is right, the person who has the 
stone, takes his place, and goes round ; if he is wrong, he continues 
until he discovers where it is hid.'* 

84. Lu4u. — Four disks of volcanic stone about an inch in 
diameter and marked on one side (figure 7) are shaken in both 
hands and allowed to fall at random on the ground. These dice 






Fig. 7 — U-lu lu-lu^ — stone dice. (No. 21,444, Museum of Archeology, University of Pennsylvania.) 

are marked with a cross as shown in the figure, one with a central 
dot and the others with two, three, and four dots. The dots and 
crosses are painted red. Any number play, and each player has 

» Page 174. 
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two throws, or rather, if any stone conaes unmarked side up, he 
throws it again. The spots count and the highest throw in a 
round wins ; or the game may be played to a fixed number, as 
one hundred. If a player throws all marked faces up, it counts 
ten and he has another throw. The dice are called u4u, the same 
as the stones used in mai-ka, Lu4u means to shake. The throws 
are called as follows : 

Hu-U la-lo^ "all down/' 
Hu-ka-hi hu-li i4u-na^ " one turning up." 
E4u-a hu4i t4u-na, " two turning up." 
E-ko4u hu4i i-lu-na, " three turning up." 
E-ka hu-li i-hi-na^ " four turning up." 

Ordinary cubical dotted European dice receive the same 
name of u4u or u4u lu4u ; and dice throwing is called lu4u. 
Three are commonly employed. 

85. Ko-na-ne, — According to Brigham,' a game 'Splayed on a 
flat surface of stone or wood, and somewhat resembling ^fox 
and geese' or Japanese gobang {go). Positions on th^ pa-pa-mic 
were marked by a slight depression on stone and often by the 
insertion of bone, usually chicken (sometimes human), in wood. 
There seems no definite number of places or arrangement. 
Beach-worn pebbles — coral for white, lava for black — completed 
the equipment." Two boards in the Bishop Museum (plates XI, 
e, and XII, i) are stated to have 180 and 83 places, respectively. 

In his journal of Cook's voyage to the Pacific ocean * Captain 
King says : '* They have a game very much like our draughts ; but, 
if one may judge from the number of squares, it is much more 
intricate. The board is about two feet long and is divided into 
238 squares, of which there are 14 in a row, and they make use of 
black and white pebbles, which they move from square to square." 

Corney ' says : " Their national game is draughts, but instead 
of having twelve men each, they have about forty ; the board is 

^Preliminary Catalogue^ part II, p. 60. ^Page 106. 

^ Vol. Ill, p. 144. 
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painted in squares, with black and white stones for men, and the 
game is decided by one party losing all his pieces." 

Andrews defines ko-na-ne as a game like checkers, a species 
oi pU'7ii-pe-ke. The stones are placed on squares, black and white ; 
then one removes one and the other jumps, as in checkers. He 
gives pa-pa-mu as the name of the board on which ko-na-ne is 
played, and i-li-i-li as pebbles, small stones, used in playing ko- 
7ta-ne, Also hi-ti as the name of the counter, and also to move the 
hi-ti in ^Idiymg ko-na-ne. Hi-u-hi-ii is *' to practice sorcery " and 
also "to play ko-na-ne,'' PaJn-u-hi-u is the ** name of a game 
like ko-na-ne'' and " to move by jumping as one does in playing 
ko-na-ne,'' Lu-na is the chief piece in the game ko-na-ne, 

86. Moo : Draughts. — Played on a board or diagram {pa-pa 
ko-na-ne) of 8 by 8 squares (plate XI, d) cut on a flat stone, the 
alternate squares on which the pieces are placed being marked 
with crossed diagonal lines. The men {i-li-i-li), twelve on each 
side, consist of red pebbles {i-li-i-li u-ld) and black pebbles (i-li-i-li 
e-le-e4e)j which are placed on the marked squares. The play is 
identical with our game of draughts, except that a king {a-li-i, 
*' chief ") can move or jump any number of squares, like the queen 
in chess. There are little holes, lu-a^ in the center of the marked 
squares to hold the stones. A king, or a-li-i, is made by putting 
two stones in the hole. The squares are called ha-le, " houses." 

The game above described, which was communicated to me 
by the four natives, is not mentioned by the name of moo in 
Andrews' Dictionary, It exactly agrees in the king's move ^ with 
the game of dama or draughts played in the Philippine islands, 
differing in the men being placed within the squares instead of at 
the intersection of the lines. 

87. Ma-nu : Fox AND GEESE. — Played on a diagram cut on a 
stone, consisting of four rectangles placed around a square to form a 



^ The same as in Polish draughts. Speaking of New Zealand, Tregear says : 
** Draughts, mu^ some think an introduced game, but T think it can well be proved to 
be ancient." 
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cross, the squares all being crossed with intersecting lines. Thir- 
teen stones {pa-kci) are arranged as shown in plate XI, b. One of 
the two players, called pu-ni-pe-ki, points with a stick {la-ait) to 
one of the unoccupied points. The stones move one square at a 
time and endeavor to pen up the pu-ni-pe-ki^ who in turn tries 
to capture the stones. The stick moves one square and jumps 
over an adjacent piece when the next square beyond is vacant. 
The player then cries, Pe-pe-hi ka-na-ka ! When the stick is 
cornered the opponent cries, Paa I (''tight"). 

This is no doubt the game referred to by Andrews under the 
name oi pu-ni-pe-ki {bo-7te-pa-te, bu-ni-be-ti), *' a game like 'fox and 
geese.'" It may be that this is a Hawaiian rendering of "Bona- 
parte," the object of the game being to pen him up. The name 
ma-7tUy " bird," is explained by the moves of the stick. Andrews 
gives le-le-pu-ni, " a kind of play with white and black stones on a 
board," probably referring to this game. 

88. Hu-ki'la-au : Stick-drawing, Drawing-straws.— One 
player prepares two slips of wood of uneven length, and the 
others draw. If the drawer gets the long piece, he wins ; if the 
short piece, he loses. 

89. Pau-naii-we : Jackstraws, — Some twenty-five or thirty 
small splints {la-au) are allowed to fall in a heap, and the players 
endeavor to separate them one by one without moving the others. 
The name means " to divide into parcels or parts." 

90. Ko-ho-ko-ko-pu-aa : " PiG-GUESSlNG." — This is a kind of lot- 
tery. The principal stake consists of pigs {pti-aa). One hundred 
cards are prepared, on which are written the names of various arti- 
cles of food, as pig, fowl, banana, bread-fruit, orange, eggs, etc. 
Twenty persons each draw a card, the object being to get the one 
marked " pig." If this is not drawn the first time, the drawing 
is repeated until some one gets it. This lottery is held on a holi- 
day. The prizes are offered by some rich person. The winner 
gets five pigs. Afterward the assembled company eats the other 
food that has been provided. 
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gi. Pe-pa-ha-kaii : Cards. — Foreign playing-cards are used. 
Poker is a favorite game. Five cards are dealt around and the 
highest hand wins. A player not getting a pair is out of the 
game. /!f-/<^, "cards," is the English ''paper." Ha-kau means 
"fighting." 

LIST OF GAMES 



I 


Ko-wa-li, Jumping-rope. 


26 


2 


Le4e-ko-a-li, Swinging. 


27 


3 


Ma-hi-ki^ See-saw. 


28 


4 


Ho4o-li-o, Horse-riding. 


29 


5 


Ku-al-a-poo^ Head-standing. 




6 


Fe-le-pe-le, Boxing. 


30 


7 


Ka-ka-pa-hi^ Fencing. 


31 


8 


Ku-la-kU'lai, Wrestling. 


32 


9 


U-ma^ Wrist-wrestling. 


ZZ 


10 


U4u-mi i-lo-ko o-ke kai, Wrest- 


34 




ling in the sea. 


35 


II 


Hu - ki - hii - ki - kau - la^ Rope- 






pulling. 


36 


12 


Hu-ki'hu-ki-a4^ Neck - pull- 


37 




ing. 


38 


13 


Hu-ki-hu-ki'li-ma^ Finger- 


39 




pulling. 


40 


14 


Hei-hei'kU'ki-ni, Foot-racing. 


41 


15 


Hei4iei4iaa-we^ Burden - rac- 
ing. 


42 


16 


Hei'hei-e-ke^ Sack-racing. 


43 


17 


Le4e-'wa-wae-ka-hi, One-foot 


44 




jumping. 


45 


18 


Le4e4e4a-au, Stick-jumping. 


46 


19 


Jlei - het - hu-i -la-ba-la- la^ 


47 




Wheelbarrow racing. 


48 


20 


Hei-hei-au^ Swimming race. 


49 


21 


Hei-hei-waa^ Canoe-racing. 


50 


22 


Hei'hei'ka-pu^ Tub-racing. 


5^ 


23 


Hei-hei-na4u^ Surf -racing. 


52 


24 


Le4e-ka-wa, Precipice-jump- 


S'h 




ing. 


54 


25 


044ipu4e4o. 





Hee4io4u-a^ Sledge-sliding. 

Ku-ku4u-a-e-o^ Stilts. 

Paipaz-li-ma, Hand-clapping. 

Ku - hi - ku - hi - ma - ka^ Eye- 
pointing. 

Ku4ii-la-au, Wood-pointing. 

04o4o, Rubbing. 

IIu44a-7na'ka-ni. 

0-le-ha. 

Ha-ka mo-a, Cock-fighting. 

Hopu4iopu-7ia4o^ Dragonfly- 
catching. 

Le4e-pi-nau^ Dragonfly-flying. 

Au-waa4au-ki, Leaf -canoes. 

Kiipepe^ Dolls. 

Pe-pa pa-a-ni, Paper play. 

Po'ka-kaa^ Buzz. 

0-e-o-e, BuUroarer. 

Uti -i' la- ma - ka - ni^ Wind- 
wheel. 

Hu-o-e-o-e^ Humming-tops. 

Hu-ko-a, Wooden tops. 

Ha-no, Squirt-gun. 

Hu-a ko-pa. Soap-bubbles. 

Jlei^ Cat's-cradle. 

Pu-la-au, Wood-puzzle. 

0-ki'kau-la, String-cutting. 

Pu-kau4a, 

Lu-pe, Kites. 

Hoo4ei-po-po^ Cup and ball. 

Ku-he-le-mai, 

Nou-nou-pu-ni-u, Cocoanut- 
shell-casting. 
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55 Ki-ni-ho40y Ball. 

56 Pe-ku-ki-ni-pO'po^ Ball-kick- 

ing. 

57 Fa-na-pa-na-lu-a, Pit-shoot- 

ing. 

58 Ki-o-la-o-la, 

59 Ki-mO'ki-mo^ Jackstones. 

60 Pi-li-ka-la^ Coin-betting. 

6 1 Fa - 7ta -pa - na - hu - a, Seed- 

shooting. 

62 Ki-o-la-o-la-la-au^ Stick-cast- 

ing. 

63 Ki-no-a, Hop-scotch. 

64 He-lu-pa-ka-M, One-by-one- 

counting. 

65 Pi-li-li-ma, Hand-betting. 

66 Pee-pee-a-ku-a^ Ghost-hiding ; 

Hide-and-seek. 

67 He-lu-pa-a-niy Piay-counting. 

68 Plapl-o, Prisoner's play. 

69 Ho-lo-pee-a-na-lo, 

70 Po-ai-pu-ni, Blind-man's-buff. 

71 Pa-a-ni a-lu a-lu^ Prisoner's 

base. 



72 Pa-na-i-O'le, Mice-shooting. 

73 Mo-ko-mo-ko, 

74 Ke-a-pu-a, Arrow- throwing. 

75 Pa-hee, 

76 Mo-a. 

7 7 Ka-hu-a-kO'i. 

78 Mai-ka. 

79 Ki-lu. 

80 Ki-o-la-o-la-le-na, Ring-cast- 

ing. 

81 Pu'he-ne-he-ne. 

82 Ko'ho-kO'ho-pu-ni-u^ Cocoa- 

nut shell guessing. 
Z'i, Hu-na po-ha-ku^ Stone-hid- 
ing. 

84 Lu4u. 

85 Ko-na-ne. 

Z6 Moo, Draughts. 

87 Ma-nu^ Fox and geese. 

88 Hu-ki-la-au, Stick-drawing. 

89 Pau-nau-we^ Jackstraws. 

90 Ko-ho-ko-ho-pu-aa, Pig-guess- 

ing. 

91 Pe-pa-ha-kaUy Cards. 



AN ANOMALOUS ULNA— SUPRA-CAPITAL FORAMEN 

By ales HRDLICKA 

The bone here described was found by the writer in a burial 
cave in the Sierra Madre, in Chihuahua, Mexico.^ This large 
cueva de los muertoSj which was made by river action in very ancient 
time, is situated about four miles southwestward from Guacho- 
chic, a place consisting of only a single rancho, the seat of the 
local gobernador of the Tarahumare Indians. It is a long day's 
journey by muleback to the southwest of the town of Carichic, 
which latter place is two days' diligencia journey west of the city 
of Chihuahua. 

The cave is situated in the picturesque valley of the Arroyo 
de las Iglesias. It is a very large, widely open cavern, which, 
when I visited it, contained numberless human bones, both frag- 
mentary and entire, partly covered with stones or earth, partly 
lying on the surface. A tradition is current that the cave was 
once full of mummified bodies; but the saltpeter digger came, 
perhaps also the hunter for buried gold, and, aided by rats and 
other animals, the mummies were dissociated and the bones 
strewn about. Then came the superstitious Indian from the 
neighborhood, who so dreads the harmful muertos that he can- 
not sleep in their neighborhood at night, hearing them singing 
and dancing, and he threw piles of stones on the bones until they 
were either broken or buried from sight. These facts have such 
a bearing on the specimens which I am to describe, that I was 
unable to obtain any other part of the skeleton to which the 
anomalous ulna belonged, and therefore cannot say whether the 



^ On the Lumholtz-Hrdluka Expedition to Mexico under the Auspices of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History \ New York, March-July, i8g8. 
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LES ILES HAVAi 

( S A N D W I C U ) 



Tout le monde sail quelle transformation s'est ope- 
ree dans les iles Sandwich depuis le commencement 
du siecle, grace au genie civilisateur de Kameha- 
meha I, et a Finfluence bienfaisante de I'Evangile. 
Mais ce qui est moins generalement connu, c'est I'e- 
tat actuel de ces iles, si inleressantesa tantd'egards. 
Nous devons a Tobligeance de M. Crosnier de Vari- 
gny, en residence a Honolulu, de precieux et nom- 
breux renseignements, en date demai i860, qui ont 
servi de base a I'article qu'on va lire J 

L'archipel Havai, comme le nomment ses habi- 
tants, situe entre i8o et 22o de latitude nord, etdc 
455^ a 162o de longitude ouest de Greenwich, se 

^ line parlie de ces details a ete publiee dans un journal de 
San-Francisco, en 1859; nous n'en reproduisons ici que I'es- 
sence. 

13 
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compose des iles siiivantes : 4^ la grande ile d'Havai, 
contenant 4000 milles carres ; 2o les sept iles de 
Maui, Oahii, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau et Ka- 
hoolawe, offrant ensemble une superficie totale de 
2050 milles carres ; So les quatre ilots ou rochers de 
Nihou, Molokini, Luhua et Kaula. L'archipel est de 
formation volcanique, et toutes les lies contiennent 
des volcans eteints, sauf Ilavai, ou les crateres du 
Mauna-Kea et du Mauna~Loa sont en pleine activite ; 
I'eruption de 1859 pent meme compter comme une 
des plus fortes, line ceinture de recifs, formee par 
des coraux, entoure chacune des iles ; aussi les ports 
y sont rares : Honolulu seul, dans Pile de Oahu, pent 
meriter ce nom. Le climat est fort doux, et la tempe- 
rature peu variable ; les observations meteorologi- 
ques de 4858 constatent que les moyennes mensuel- 
les n'ont oscille qu'entre 48f> et 22|o R. dans toute 
Fannee. L'humidite et la chaleur dans les vallees pro- 
duisent une vegetation luxuriante, tandis que les 
plaines, sous le vent alize du nord-est, sont generale- 
ment seches. En dehors des huit mois, de mars a 
octobre, ou regnent ces alizes, on n'eprouve que des 
brises variables, et rarement des coups de vent du sud. 
La population de Tarchipel s'elevait en 4 850 a 
80,644 habitants, dont 4787 etrangers; en 4858 
elle n'etait plus que de 70,000 Ames environ ; cette 
grande diminution est due en partie aux ravages de 
la petite-verole en 4853; mais en laissant de cote 
cette annee exceptionnelle, on n'en trouve pas moins, 
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par Fexces ordinaire des doces sur les naissances, unc 
diminution annuelle de 340 individus dans la popu- 
lation indigene, de sorte que deux siecles suffiraient, 
si la meme progression devait continuer, pour etein- 
dre entiereinent la race havaienne. Ce fait s'explique 
par plusieurs causes : Tabsence de connaissances 
medicales ; les habitudes de desordre et de malpro- 
prete encore trop repandues ; I'infanticide que la le- 
gislation et le christianisme n'ont pu tout a fait sup- 
prinier ; le depart de beaucoup d'indigenes sur les 
navires baleiniers qui les menent dans des climats 
funestes a leur constitution ; enfin les lois qui met- 
tent des bornes au manage , en Tinterdisant entre 
personnes illettrces. 

La langue des iles Havai ' n'est qu'un dialecte de 
la langue polynesienne qui elle-meme se rapprocbe 
beaucoup du malais. L'etude approfondie de ces idio- 
mes permet de resoudre le probleme de Forigine de 
la race havaienne, en suivant la marche de I'emigra- 
tion malaise, qui, partie de Sumatra, arrive successi- 
vement a Borneo, a Celebes, a la Nouvelle-Guinee, 
aux Nouvelles-IIebrides, aux Fidji, aiix iles des Na- 
vigateurs , aux iles Ilervey et enfm aux iles Ta'iti. 
Quant aux naturels des Sandwich , leur similitude 
complete avec ceux de Tai'ti ne permet pas de revo- 
quer en doute leur commune origine. 



^ Nous avons conserve roiihographe <le noire corrospon- 
(lanl ; d'aulres aiUeurs ecrivent Hawai. 
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Pour ce qui regarcle Fctat religieux^ il est dilficile 
(Fetablir une division exacte des Ilava'iens suivani les 
cultes. Le chiffre de ceux qui professent le christia- 
nisme a ete souvent exagere. Toutefois des rapports 
qui meritent confiance fixent a 22,000 le nombre des 
membres d'Eglises evangeliques protestantes. Le culte 
catholique s'est aussi introduit et cornpte quelques 
milliers d'adherents. Le reste de la population nc pra- 
tique plus Fidolatrie , mais ne se rattache positive- 
ment a aucun eulte. Get etat de choses, d'ailleurs, 
difTere peu de celui qu'on trouve dans bcaucoup de 
pays d'Europe, ou les nriasses n'ont gueres du chris- 
tianisme que le nom. 

Ces donnees generates etant etablies , nous entre- 
rons dans des details plus circonstancies sur le mou- 
vement commercial de Farchipel et sur Fetat social 
de ses habitants. 

Les releves statistiques d'une periode de huit an- 
nees (1850-1857) accusent pourla valeur des impor- 
tations faites dans tes iles Havai, une moyenne an- 
nuellede 1,285,802 dollars^ (environ fi,420,175 fr.) 



^ CoUo somnie pent se repartir conime suit : 


Elats-Unisde I'Atlantique doll 


. 503,506 


« « dii Pacitiqiie « 


348,916 


Allomagne « 


168,489 


Anglelerre « 


68,579 


Ansiralie « 


56,635 


Chine « 


53,41^2 


divers pays « 


36,265 


doir 


4,535,802 
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Dans ce total nc figurent point les marchandises 
entrees en donane et destinees a la llotte baleinierc, 
non plus que les produits de peche deposes en entre- 
pot par cette derniere et achemines directement sur 
les ports des Etats-Unis et de FEurope. De plus, les 
chiffres qui precedent s'appliquent uniquement a Tim- 
portation directe, et, tout en etant exacts dans leur 
ensemble, lis sont loin de I'etre dans la repartition 
par nationalites. L'importation provenant des Etats- 
Unis comme celle d'Allemagne, sont loin de consi^ter 
exclusivement en productions annericaines ou alle- 
mandes. La premiere comprend des produits de tou- 
tes les parties de FEurope accumules dans les en- 
trepots de New-York et de Boston. La seconde con- 
siste en marchandises d'origine diverse tant de 
France, de Suisse et d'ltalie que d'Allemagne. Les 
releves statistiques de la douane havaienne ticnnent 
plus de compte du pavilion du navire porteur que de 
la provenance nationale des produits, et peuvent ainsi 
induire en erreur. 

Si du total ci-dessus de 1,235,802 doll, on retran- 
che 300,000 doll, valeur moyenne des produits ctran- 
gers reexportes, il reste 935,802 doll, pour valeur 
des importations consommees dans Farchipel ; ce 
chiffre divise par celui de la population donne une 
moyenne annuelle de 13 doll 35 c. (environ 70 fr.) 
par tete d'liabitant. 

Quant a Fexportation des produits indigenes, elle 
suit une marche generalement ascendante. Toutefois 
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ios exportatioiis de 1850 et dc 1854 out etc plus for- 
tes que celles des annees suivantes, a cause des de- 
rnarides considerables du iiouveau marche cali- 
ibniien, oblige de s'approvisioiiner dans leplus court 
delai possible. La moyenne annuelle des produits na- 
tionaux exportes pour la periode de 1850 h 1857 pre- 
sente une valeur de 349,415 doll., dont 152,975 doll, 
pour I'approvisionnement des navires baleiniers el 
autres. Reste une somme de 196,440 doll, pour I'ex- 
portation proprement ditc, et dans ce chiffre le port 
de Honolulu entre a lui seul pour 165,620 doll. 
Quelques details sur la nature des produits havaiens 
exportes seront ici a leur place. 

Le Sucre est cultive surlout dans les iles de Ilavai, 
Maui et Kauai. Le nombre des plantations est encore 
restreint, mais il augmenterapidement. La moyenne 
annuelle de i'exportation du sucre (1850-1857) est 
d'environ 587,000 livres. 

Le cafe se cultive principaleinent a Kauai, la plus 
favorable des iles a ce genre de culture, a cause 
dc ses nombreuses valiees. Les frais de premier eta- 
blissement sont moindres pour les plantations de cafe 
que pour celles de Cannes a sucre; mais, par centre, 
le planteur doit attendre trois ans avant de rien rc~ 
colter. Une epidemic qui s'est declaree sur les ca- 
feiers en 1857 aretarde les progres de cette cultui'c. 
L'exportation est de 110,000 livres par an. 

]i arrowroot reussit parfaitement et s'obtient a pen 
de frais; il s'en exporte 8000 livres par an. 
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Le set se rccolte en abondaiicc dans des rnarais 
saliris etablis sur File de Oahu, et Honolulii en ex- 
porte aiinuellement 5000 barils. 

Le pulu est ime sorie de coton jaunatre et tres- 
soyeux, qui s'extrait du trooc d'uiie fougere arbores- 
cente fort commune dans Farchipel. On coupe ordi- 
nairement le tronc quand la fougere a trois ans 
parce que c est Fepoque ou le produit est le plus 
abondant. Le pulu ne s'emploie gueres que pour les 
matelas et s'ecoule sur le marche californien a un 
prix qui pent atteindre un demi-dollar la livre. 

Les orangers ne sont pour ainsi dire cultives 
nulle part, mais ils croissent en liberte dans les val- 
lees ; les oranges qui ne se consomment pas dans le 
pays s'expedient en Californie. 

Les cocotiers furent presque entierement detruits 
dans les guerres sanglantes du commencement du 
siecle, en vue d'affamerles populations. Aujourd'hui 
ils sont Tobjet de la sollicitude du gouvernement. Le 
nombre en augmente et I'exportation encore faible 
devient chaque annee plus importante. 

Les bananiers sont nombreux et bien cultives ; on 
a remplace presque partout le bananier indigene par 
celui de Chine dont la qualite est superieure et le 
rendement plus fort. Le marche californien est Ic 
principal debouche de I'exportation des bananes. 

Le koa^ bois dur et resistant, tres-apprecie pour 
la construction des meubles, abonde dans Tarchipel, 
mais on en exporte pen parce que les besoins locaux 
sont presque au niveau de la production. 
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Les autres articles que Ics ports havaieris expe- 
dient au dehors sont les pommcs de terre et les pa- 
lates, la laine (14,000 livres par an), les peaux, !e 
suif, des volailles et des cochons. 

Mentionnons encore quelqiies produits vegctaux 
({ui reussissent bien dansFarchipel, nnais qui ne four- 
nissent pas encore raatiere a Fexportation a cause de 
leur quantite insuilisante ; ce sont le ble et le mais, 
le taro (tarum esculentum), tubercule qui joue un 
grand role dans la nourriture des indigenes , le 
coton, le tabac, la vigne dont Tintroduclion fut long- 
temps combattue par les missionnaires. Enfin le bois 
de sandaL]di(\\^ une des productions les plus impor- 
tantes des iles Havai et dont la coupe est aujourd'hui 
severeraent interdite pour reparer les effets funestes 
d'une exploitation excessive. 

Les lignes qui precedent naontrent que I'archipel 
havaien est un pays consommateur etproducteur sur 
une echelle assez forte. Mais ilest de plus un entre- 
pot important, un lieu de relache frequente par la 
flotte baleiniere et destine, par sa position geogra- 
phique, a servir d'intermediaire au commerce de la 
Chine et du Japon avec les Etats-Linis, le Mexique et 
TEurope, le jour ou le canal interoceanique de Nica- 
ragua sera acheve. Le mouvement de la navigation 
tant baleiniere que marchande s'eleve, pour Tentree 
a Honolulu, d'apres la moyenne des trois annees 1 856 
a 1858, a 269 navires par an, jaugeant ensemble 
96,71i tonneaux. lis se divisent comme suit par na- 
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tionaliles : 225 des Etats-Unis, 8 d'Arigleterre, 7 de 
France, 7 des villes Hanseatiques, 14 des iles Sand- 
wich, 8 appartenant a divers pays : le Perou, la Rus- 
sie, le Chili, la Nouvelle-Grenade et les Marquises. 
Le monvement de sortie presenterait des chiffres 
analogues. 

Le petit nombre de vaisseaux indique pour les 
Sandwich s'explique par les faibles ressources en 
hommes et en argent dont dispose le gouvernement 
havaien, ce qui ne lui a pas permis de donner a sa 
marine un d^veloppement considerable. Le cabotage 
entre les differentes iles de Tarchipel emploie 15 a 20 
schooners d un port moyen de 50 tonneaux, manoeu- 
vres par un total de 150 hommes environ. Ces bati- 
ments amenent a Honolulu les differents produits des 
autres iles, destines tant a I'exportation qu'au ravi- 
iaillement de la flotte baleiniere. 

Le mouvement des navires de commerce a Hono- 
lulu est assez important et alimente surtout par les 
besoins des baleiniers qui prendraient trop de temps 
a retourner, apres chaque saison de peche, a leur port 
d'armement pour les approvisionnements en toiles et 
materiel de toute nature qui leur sont necessaires. 
Les navires marchands venant de Fetranger pour- 
voient a ces besoins, et trouvent dans les produits de 
peche achemines vers les ports d'armement, un fret 
de retour assure. 

Quant an mouvement des baleiniers eux-memes, 
il a ete represente pour I'entree a Honolulu, par 155 
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navires en 4856, 189 en 1857, 199 en 1858. De plus, 
le port de Lahaina, dans File de Maui', qui ne scrt 
qn'aux relaches des balciniers, et non aux batiments 
de commerce, a rcgii en 1856, 122 navires dont 120 
americains et 2 francjais. Le nombre des navires ba- 
leiniers americains est a pen pres stationnaire depuis 
plusieurs annees, et tendrait plutot a diminuer qu'a 
augmenterdans Favenir. Gelui des baleiniers fran^ais 
est aussi stationnaire, malgre Fencouragement de 
primes considerables. Les villes hans^atiques n'ex- 
pedient plus de baleiniers sous pavilion national ; les 
navires armes aux lies Havai par les correspondants 
des maisons bremoises et hambourgeoises prennent 
le pavilion havaien et vont grossir le contingent spe- 
cial des lies Sandwich. Celui-ci seul tend a prendre 
de rapides developpements que facilitent, en outre 
du voisinage des lieux de peche, les facilites du ravi- 
taillement et les benefices considerables de ce genre 
d entreprise, dont les produits sont de plus en plus 
r-echerches sur les marches d'Europe et d'Am6rique. 
On estime que introduction de la mode des cerceaux 
pour femmes a fait monter de plus de cent pour cent 
le prix des fanons de baleine. Actuellement ce sont 
les Etats-Unis, les Sandwich, la France et la Hussie 
qui se partagent tout le mouvement des navires balei- 
niers. La liussie n'yentreque pour un chiffre tres- 
restreint, tandis que les Etats-Unis y ont la plus 
grande part. 

Arrivons a la constitution politique de Farcliipel. 
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Le ooiiverncment aux i!cs llavai fut d'abord ieodal (3t 
(3ntieremciit concenirc dans les mains des grands 
chefs (jui oxercjaient un pouvoir tyrannique au moyen 
de rinstitution semi-politique, semi-religieuse, du 
tabou, qu'on retrouve chez toutes les races polyne- 
siennes. Kamehameha I, souche de la dynastie rc- 
gnante et originaire de Ilavai, enlreprit la conqucie 
successive des iles. Aide par le concours et les con- 
seils de quelques matelots deserteurs cleves dans la 
suite aux plus hautes dignites, il parvint h sounnettre 
les chefs, etablit la forme royale liereditaire, em- 
preinte fortement encore de Fesprit feodal, et cons- 
titua I'independance de Tarchipel, qu'il fit reconnai- 
tre par TAngleterre en 1812. 

Apres un regne long et glorieux il laissa sa cou- 
ronne le 8 mai 1819 a son fds Kamehameha II. 
Celui-ci, pen apres son avenement, abolit Tidolatrie 
nationale, que le christianisme apporte par des mis- 
sionnaires americains, ne tarda pas a remplacer. Les 
flavaiens se pretcrent assez docilement a cette trans- 
formation. Toutefois il y eut des resistances partielles. 
Aussi le roi, dcsireux de s'assurer I'appui d'une puis- 
sance europeenne, partit en 1823 pour TAnglcterrc 
ou il mourut Fannce suivante, avant d'avoir obteini 
une audience de Georges IV. Son frcre cadet, age de 
dix ans, lui succeda souslenomde Kamehameha III, 
et une regence de plusicurs annees fut remplie par 
la lutte de la tradition et de la civilisation, assez tris- 
tement representee alors par des matelots deserteui's 
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ot des avciiluriers que la navigation baleiniere jetait 
cha(|ue jour en plus grand nombre dans rarcliipel. 
Cette lutte prolongee, ou la licence la plus complete 
et les prescriptions les plus rigoureuses se succedaient 
sans transition, aboutit enfin en 1839, sous Kanie- 
hameha III, a Torganisation d'un gouvernement cons- 
titutionnel forme surle modele de celui d'Angleterre, 
avec le melange de quelques idees republicaines, iii- 
troduitcs par les missionnaires des Etats-Unis. Cetle 
foinie de gouvernement subsiste encore aujourd'hui, 
sauf quelques legeres modifications. 

A la tete du pouvoir executif est le roi, actuelle- 
ment Kamehameha IV, assiste d'un premier minis- 
tre qui est le plus souvent un membre de sa famille. 
Ainsi le titulaire actuel de cette charge est la prin- 
ccsse Victoria Kamamalu, soeur du roi. Les autres 
fonctionnaires superieurs sont le chancelier, chef de 
la cour supreme, le ministre des affaires etrangeres 
et de la guerre, le ministre de I'interieur, celui des 
finances, et trois commissaires qui dirigent Tinstruc- 
tion publique. Ces ministres forment le conseil de 
cabinet. Un conseil prive qui n'a que le droit d'avis, 
et se rassemble a la requete du souverain, se compose 
du roi, president, du chancelier, des ministres, des 
((uatre gouverneurs de Oahu, Havai, Maui et Kauai, 
des deux juges suppleants de la cour supreme, el de 
huit conseillers honoraires, dont quatre blancs et 
quatre indigenes. 

Le pouvoir legislatif se compose : i^ de la chambre 
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lies nobles, ouverte aux grands chefs et seul vestige 
de leiir ancien pouvoir. Elle correspond dans une 
certaine mesure a la chambre des Lords, et se re- 
crute par voie d'heredite. Les ministres seuls en font 
partie de fait , nnais sans droit de transmission de 
leurs sieges; 2« de la chambre des represenlants, 
composee de 26 membres elus dans les differentes 
lies par le suffrage nniversel ; les indigenes y domi- 
nent par le nombre, les blancs par I'intelligence. Au 
reste, le roi et les grands chefs exercent sur les elec- 
tions une influence considerable. 

Le pouvoir judiciaire est entre les mains du chan- 
celier du royaume, juge en chef de la cour supreme, 
assiste de deux juges suppleants. Les arrets de cette 
cour en dernier ressort out force de loi et constituent 
les precedents si frequents dans les jurisprudences 
anglaise et americaine. Au-dessous de cette cour se 
trouvent les cours de circuit, reproduction des me- 
mos cours en AnglotcMi^e, et la cour de police on tri- 
bunal correctionnel. 

Les inihgenes occupent actuellement les places de 
gouverneurs des iles, celle de ministre de Tinterieur, 
remplie par le here du roi, celle de premier ministre, 
et une des places de juge suppleant a la cour su- 
preme. Les Anglais et les Americains out entre leurs 
mains les deux autres ministeres, deux places a la 
cour supreme, deux des trois sieges au conseil d'ins- 
truction publique et toutes les places secondaires, 
telles que la direction des postes, de la douane, des 
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travaax publics, de la police, la capitainerie des ports, 
le bureau des hypotheques. 

L'influence politique des missionnaires americains 
a beaucoup diminue depuis I'insucces de la tentative 
faite en 1854 pour annexer les iles Havai aux Etats- 
Unis. 

Les recettes annuelles du gouvernement havai'en 
se sont elevees progressivement depuis 1843 jusqu'en 
1855, de 41,000 a 330,000 doll. Depuis 1855 la reu- 
nion du corps legislatif n'a lieu que tons les deux ans. 
Le budget est done vote pour la meme periode. Pre- 
pare dans les differents ministeres, il est soumis a la 
discussion et au vote dela chambre des representants. 
Accepte ensuite par la chambre des nobles, il est re- 
vetu enfm de la sanction royale. Pour 1856 et 1857, 
les recettes portees au budget s'elevent a 667,138 
doll, (environ 3,460,000 fr.) dont 295,000 doll, pro- 
viennent des douanes. Pour 1858 et 1859, les re- 
cettes ne sont plus que de 593,020 doll. 

Quant aux depenses, elles etaient pour la periode 
1856-57 de 666,789 doll, dont 68,907 doll, (environ 
358,000 fr.) pour la liste civile; cette rdlocation com- 
prend outre la cassette particuliere du roi et de la 
reine, riches d'ailleurs des revcnus de leurs grandes 
proprietes, les honoraires payes a certains mcnibres 
indigenes du conseil prive, a un secretaire particulier, 
a la reine douairiere et au frere du roi. Pour 1 858 et 
1859 les depenses montent a 738,667 doll., dont 
54,250 doll, pour la liste civile. Dans les depenses est 
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compris Finteret de la dette publique, laquelle s'eleve 
a 28,750 doll, dont une parti(3 porte interet a 18 p*" % 
et le reste a 12 p*^ %, faux regidier de la valeiir de 
Fargent aiix iles Havai. 

On voit que le budget pour 1858-59 presente un 
deficit de 145,646 doll, .soit environ 750,000 fr. 
Aussi I'expose de I'etat financier a amene les Cham- 
bres a reconnaitre la necessite d'une taxe immobi- 
liere a laquelle se refusait depuis nombre d'annees la 
chambre des nobles, composee des grands chefs qui 
sont en meme temps grands proprietaires fonciers, 
et qui, hors d'etat pour la plupart de mettre leurs ter- 
res en valeur, se refusent obstinement a les aliener. 

line des parties les plus interessantes de la statis- 
tique havaienne est celle qui a pour objet la crimi- 
nalite. Les differents rapports presentes par le chan- 
celier du royaume au corps legislatif dans chacune 
de ses sessions ne renferment pas, il est vrai, tons les 
renseignements necessaires pour arriver a la solution 
des diverses questions que comporte ce sujet. En par- 
ticulier la proportion entre le chilTre des arrestations 
et celui des condamnations n'est pas indiquee. Mais 
Fexamen attentif des registres des differentes cours 
permet de faire ressortir quelqueschilTresimportants, 
en ce sens qu'ils jettent un jour eclatant sur les vices 
les plus communs aux iles Havai', et etablissent d'une 
maniere incontestable lecaractere des indigenes, beau- 
coup plus enclins a lasensualite qu'a la violence, comme 
la plupart des races des pays tropicaux. Ainsi, en reu- 
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nissaiit les troisannees 4855, 4856 et 1857, on trouve 
une seule condamnation pour assassinat, 584 pour 
vols ou larcins, 2400 pour adulteres, deux pour atta- 
ques a main armee, trois pour resistance aux offi- 
ciers de police, une pour tentative d'homicide. L'i- 
vresse figure pour 6468 condannnations, mais il faut 
remarquer que les coupables de ce delit appartien- 
nent pr.esque tous a la categoric des matelots balei- 
niers de toute nation, qui, au nombre de cinq a six 
mille, relachent chaque annee pendant trois niois aux 
lies Havai, et cherchent dans Tabus des spiritueux 
une compensation aux rudes et penibles labeurs 
d'une campagne de peche dans les mers du nord. Du 
reste, les donnees numeriques manqucnt en general 
pour determiner parmi les delits ceux qui sont le fait 
des indigenes et ceux qui incombent a la population 
etrangere, residente ou flottante. 

Ce qui est encore digne de remarque dans le ta- 
bleau general des condamnations, c'cst qu'il renferme 
beauCoup de delits qui ne seraient point reputes tels 
dans la plupart des pays d'Europe. Nous avons deja 
signale Tivresse; mentionnons encore la cruaute en- 
vers les animaux (26 condamnations), Fusage de 
Yawa, plante indigene enivranle, la distillation de spi- 
ritueux, la vente de spiritueux aux indigenes, les dis- 
cours profanes, la violation du dimanche, les jeux de 
hasard, les courses de chevaux dans les rues (4404 
condamnations), la plantation de I'avva, le louage de 
chevaux le dimanche. Le total des condamnations 
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pour les trois annees s'eleve a 12,885, savoir 4946 
en 1855, 3932 en 1856 et 4007 en 1857. Si Yon 
prend 4000 comme chiffre moyen des condamnalioris 
pour les deux dernieres ann6es, et si, comme le per- 
met Tavis d'hommes competents, on en attribue les 
trois quarts a la population etrangere, il resterait 
encore i 000 condamnations encourues par la popula- 
tion indigene, ce qui donne une proportion de 1 con- 
damne snr 70 Havaiens, tandis que d'apres les der- 
niers travaux statistiques, cette proportion est d'en- 
viron 1 sur 112 en Angleterre et en Autriche. * Mais 
pour arriver a un resultat impartial, il faut observer 
qu'aux lies Havai', le christianisme penetrant profon- 
dement la legislation, a fait regarder comme delits 
beaucoup d'actes qui ont pen d'importance au point 
de vue de Fordre public. En resume, si les delits sont 
nombreux, les lois sont severes, la repression imme- 
diate et facile, et les grands crimes presque nuls. 

Les lois havaiennes autorisent le divorce ; et, pro- 
portion gardee, les demandes a cet effet sont nom- 
breuses; elles se sont elevees en 1858 a 99; dans ce 
nombre 85 divorces ont 6te accordes. 



^ II y a aiumeliemenl dans les iles Britanniques 251,000 con- 
damnations, dont 18,000 prononcees par le jury el 233,000 
par les Iribnnaux correclionnels. En se bornanl a la premiere 
calegorie on aurait done une proportion de 1 condamne sur 
1500 habitants. La slaiistique criminelle de la France presenle 
des chiffres qui peuvent difTicilement se comparer anx prece- 
dents, parceque la juridiction du jury yestmoinselenduequ'en 
Angleterre. 

11 
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L'instruction publique a pris aiix iles Havai* un de- 
veloppemcnt assez remarquable. Les indigenes n'a- 
vaient pas d'autre ecriture que quelques signes hiero- 
glyphiques, jusqu'a rarrivee des missionnaires qui 
fixerent la langue ecrite, et firent imprimer en 1822 
le premier livre havaien. Dix ans apres, I'imprimerie 
avail fait des progres considerables, et une foule de 
publications religieuses ou scientifiques prenaient 
naissance. Aujourd'hui le tiers de la population sait 
lire et le gouvernement ne neglige rien pour repandre 
rinstruction parnniles indigenes. La loi impose a tons 
les parents Fobligation d'envoyer leurs enfants aux 
ecoles publiques depuis Fage de 4 ans jusqu'a 44, et 
punit toute infraction a cette regie ainsi que toute 
absence non justifiee. Le chiffre des ecoles publiques 
reparties sur la surface de Tarchipel s'elevait en 1857 
a 312, et le nombre des enfants qui les suivaienta 
9371. Les sommes affectees a la creation et au sou- 
tien des ecoles figurent chaque annee au budget pour 
un chiffre considerable. 

On enseigne aux enfants a lire et a ecrire leur pro- 
pre langue, et on y joint quelques notions d'arithme- 
tique, de geographie et d'histoire ; la langue anglaise 
figure aussi pour une part importante dans Tensei- 
gnement. Aucune retribution n'est payee par les ele- 
ves; mais tons les peres de famille indistinctement 
sont assujettis a une taxe annuelle de 2 doll. (10 fr. 
50 c). Le produit de cette taxe restant de beaucoup 
au-dessous des depenses, le surplus est vote par les 
chambres a chaque session. 
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Quelles conclusions peut-on tirer de Tetude que 
nous venons de faire? Plusieurs se presentent natu- 
relleraent a Tesprit. Chez les peuples comme chez les 
individus, les bonnes et les mauvaises tendances lut- 
tent, se neutralisent parfois et dominent tour a tour. 
Lalutte est une des conditions de I'existence, une des 
garanties du progres. La neutralite n'a qu'un temps, 
comme le statu quo qu'elle enfante. 

Les signes de decadence sont nombreux aux iles 
Havai. La diminution continue et rapide de la popu- 
lation est celui qui frappe le plus. Les causes de cette 
diminution sont pour la plupart d'ordre moral, et 
comme telles plus difficilesa combattre; il faut atten- 
dre des generations nouvelles ^t semer de longues an- 
nees avant de recolter. Les causes physiques qui con- 
courent au meme resultat offrent plus de prise a une 
reaction salutaire. La diffusion des idees morales, de 
la connaissance des lois de Fhygi^ne, un frein oppose 
a une tendance maritime trop prononcee, I'abolition 
de lois defectueuses , Tetablissement d'un hopital, 
pourront amener dans un delai comparativement 
assez court une amelioration notable. Malheureuse- 
ment les iles Havai ont ete jusqu'ace jour sacrifices 
a des considerations toutes politiques. Les Ameri- 
cains qui ont ete au pouvoir pendant la premiere moi- 
tie du siecle n'ont voulu voir dans I'archipel qu'un 
territoire forcement appele a faire partie de la con- 
federation des Etats-Unis. L'annexion aeteleurmot 
d'ordre ; mais les tentatives pour amener les indige- 
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nes a se prononcer daus ce sens ayant echoue, les 
partisans de cette naesure ont voulu speculer sur Fex- 
tinction progressive de la race, en repoussant tons les 
moyens proposes pour la combattre. 

Si la politique a eu son jour, Thunnanite doit avoir 
le sien : la race havaienne fut-elle merne condam- 
nee a perir, il y aurait lieu de Tentourerde toute la 
sollicitude que commandent la charite et la religion. 
Mais cette condanmnation fatale est douteuse pour 
beaucoup de bons esprits, et le gouvernement semble 
decide a se rallier a leur opinion. Effrayes des maux 
passes, dirigespar un roi jeune,eclaire, avidede pro- 
gres, les hommes aujourd'hui au pouvoir prennent 
a tache de reparer les erreurs de leurs devanciers. Le 
decouragenment est le seul danger a craindre ; car 
Foeuvre entreprise dernande du tenaps et de I'esprit 
de suite, conditions indispensables a qui veut edifier, 
souvent inutiles a qui veut detruire. 

Qu'il nous soit permis, en ternninant, de remercier 
tant en notre nonn personnel qu'en celui de la Society 
de geographic, M. Crosnier de Varigny, notre corres- 
pondant, qui a bien voulu nous fournir les materiaux 
varies de cette notice. 

Ch. Galopin. 
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By Ensign John Hood^ U. S, N. 



DURING the past few years the public 
has been treated, through the 
medium of nearly every magazine and 
newspaper in the country, to numberless 
articles on the subject of Samoa and the 
Samoans. They have been written on by 
almost everybody who has ever heard of 
Samoa, and certainly by every one else 
who has ever been there ; and the islands 
and their inhabitants have been held up 
tp the public view from all kinds of stand- 
points — picturesque, geographical, com- 
mercial, political, or strategical— as 
varied as the numberless writers them- 
selves. Considering this, our long suf- 
fering friend, the Public, might well be 
excused if a groan escaped it on seeing 
again the too familiar word " Samoa" in 
the heading of an article. 

For thus wantonly, as it were, and 
with malice aforethought, serving still 
another platter of staleness to this already 
tired and satiated body, I plead one great 
and unanswerable excuse — the ladies. 
Of all the thousand and one articles 
which have appeared on this subject — 
and I have read many of them as an old 
Samoan traveler — I have never seen one 
of them devoted entirely and exclusively 
to the " ladies" of this interesting group 
of islands. Of Maleatoa, Tamasese, 
Mataafa, other chiefs and warriors, of 
Samoan reports — consular and naval, of 
Samoan diplomatic correspondence afid 
treaties, and everything else connected 
with the islands, reams upon reams have 
been written. But of the women, their 
appearance, character, habits, and cus- 
toms, social and religious condition, not 
a page have I seen. 

That this is unfair will at once strike 
every admirer of the sex, which, though 
not strictly speaking *' fair" in these is- 
lands, will shine with sufficient radiance 
when compared with their lighter colored 



sisters of more civilized regions, and will 
be a true beacon of light when contrasted 
with their kindred-race sisters of the 
neighboring islands, and when their sur- 
roundings and education are considered. 
To correct this unfairness, as far as a few 
feebly written pages can, is the object of 
this paper. 

Let us begin with appearance as the 
first thing noticeable to a passing ob- 
server. 

The Samoan woman will average some- 
what above the medium size of her white 
sister. She is tall and straight; lithe, 
active, and clean-limbed ; full figured 
without stoutness, and one deformed is 
almost as rare a sight as an icicle in the 
tropics. Her features are good and clear 
cut, a slight thickness of lip and broaden- 
ing of the nose being the only marring 
features from the higher model, though 
they approach nothing like |^the corres- 
ponding deformity in the African. The 
hair is by nature long and straight. < 
harsh rather than coarse, and black in 
' color. The old custom of keeping it cut 
short, and limeing it at intervals, which 
gave it a reddish tinge, is dying out now ; 
and the hair is generally allowed either 
to grow, or is kept cut and crimped in 
some fantastic fashion, that is some- 
times a matter of fancy, and sometimes 
expressive ^rief and mourning. Their 
eyes are dark in color, and bright and 
laughing in expression ; and I have seen 
on some of them long curling lashes that 
many a fair beauty would envy. 

While they are quite a handsome race 
as a whole, there is a noticeable sameness 
of type among the full grown women — at 
least, it so strikes a- casual observer. 
But among the young and half grown 
girls the variety is marked, apd is due, 
no doubt, to the greater variety in the 
ways of wearing the hair practiced by 
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the young girls. One type especially, 
now and then seen, struck me as odd 
among such people, and is rejiroduced in 
the illustration of a " South Sea Cherub. '' 
It is taken from a photograph of a young 
girl about eleven years of age, in a vil- 



activity and skill in physical movement, 
they are usually the embodiment of the 
spirit of repose. They can, and do, lie 
on mats, or sit fiat on the ground by the 
hour with the calf of the left leg cradled 
its whole length on that of the right, the 
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lage near Apia, it reminds one faintly of 
of Raphael's cherubs. 

The prevailing expression of all, both 
old and young, is one of good nature and 
restfulness, indolence being a national 
characteristic. The whole race, in fact, 
is a race of rest, and, while at times, es- 
pecially in the water, they display great 



left foot resting on the right knee, in a 
state of silent repose and contemplation 
worthy of a Buddhist priest. 

The dress of these ladies would rather 
shock even our most advanced advocates 
of the theory that full dress consists in 
the greatest possible exposure of the up- 
per part of the person, as it begins at the 
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waist and ends at the knee. It is called 
a '4ava-lava," and consists either of a 
piece of cheap print bought of the traders, 
or of a strip of material called " tappa- 
cloth," beaten from the fibrous bark of the 
<jocoanut tree. It is simply wound 
around the waist, and the end tucked un- 
der to prevent it from slipping off. In 



another of our photographer's pictures of 
a coquettish maiden of Pago Pago, illus- 
trates very well both the national dress 
and the general appearance of a young 
girl of fourteen or fifteen. 

In personal cleanliness the women of 
Samoa have few superiors among either 
savage or civilized races. Water is one 
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the settlement of Apia, and about the 
German plantations, a kind of calico 
jacket is worn in addition, and some- 
times both "lava-lava" and jacket are 
replaced by a Mother Hubbard. But 
away from the settlements, and in the 
native villages, the ** lava-lava" is the 
universal and only garment. 

The accompanying cut, taken from 



of their native elements, and they are 
in it very frequently during the day. 
All are accomplished canoeists and expert 
swimmers, and they do not hesitate to 
go out in the bays and inlets in their 
frail little canoes — that will swamp in 
the slightest sea — in nearly every kind of 
weather. Almost any squally day on^ 
unaccustomed to the sight would snivet 
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with horror to see a Samoan mother pad- 
dling placidly along in her small canoe, 
with perhaps three or four children in it 
scarcely large enough to walk. The 
waves wash over the little craft, till it 
is completely swamped. Then, the chil- 
drop out and paddle around in the water, 
while the woman empties the canoe by 
shoving it backward and forward with 
one hand, perhaps holding one little fel 
low too small to swim in the other. When 
it is empty they crawl in again— a feat 
that can only be accomplished by one 
skilled in the art — and paddle on again 
as unconcernedly as ever, none the worse 
for the ducking but the cleaner for the 
bath. Indeed, they are as much at home 
in the water as on land, a fact which any 
one will find out to his cost if he enters 
into their water sports, unless he is a 
most accomplished swimmer. 

Not only are they cleanly about their 
persons, but their huts also are scrupu- 
lously clean. To be sure their houses are 
not so large as palaces, and their furni- 
ture is not extensive, consisting usually 
of a very few eating utensils, some mats, 
water cocoanuts, and a few smooth poles 
on short pegs used as liead rests ; but, such 
as they are, they are kept very clean. 

The woman's business in a Samoan 
household, as in all savage and semi- 
savage tribes, is to do the work. But as 
nature provides the food, and the climate 
dispenses with other clothing than the 
"lava-lava," her position has many al- 
leviations over that of her savage sisters 
of less favored regions. Cooking is her 
chief labor, but as this consists mainly 
in roasting yams, tara, and bread fruit, 
and baking a fish or a chicken wrapped in 
leaves in a small rock-lined hole in the 
center of the hut, her labor is not very 
arduous. Her principal occupation, after 
the cooking, is to make the tappa-cloth, 
used for clothing and curtains, and to 
weave fans and mats for use and barter. 
But these occupations do not appear to be 
pursued with an.v great amount of system 
or regularity, and there is little' danger of 
the gentle worker being broken down 
from overwork. 



Their lords and masters treat them 
with all proper consideration, and hus- 
band and wife seem to have a genuine 
affection for each other. I never remem- 
ber seeing elsewhere anything more 
touching than the care and love I wit- 
nessed on the part of an old woman, of 
sixty, for her husband, a man full 
seventy, who had undergone a severe sur- 
gical operation ; and the joy and happi- 
ness of the old creature at his recoverj^ 
was something lovely to see. 

Being Christians, a man has only one 
wife at a tiine ; but being savages, their 
marriage rites are curious, and not strict- 
ly according to a civilized Christian's 
ideas. A properly conducted marriage 
is as follows : When the wedding has 
been 'arranged, the families agreeing, 
the groom comes with his family and 
friends, bearing presents of fine mats, 
beads, ornaments, food, etc., to the home 
of the bride. The bride with her family 
and friends, having prepared return pres- 
ents, go out to meet them. The two 
parties sit down in lines facing each 
other, just outside the bride's house. 
Then a "talking man" of the groom's 
party gets up and makes a speech, vaunt- 
ing the groom, his family, friends, and 
presents ; and on his finishing, a " talk- 
ing man" of the bride's party rises and 
answers in much the same strain on be- 
half of the bride. This process is re- 
peated more or less often, according to 
the number and ability of the " talking 
men." Finally, when all the talking is 
done, the presents are given, and the two 
parties join and feast, the newly-married 
couple being placed on a kind of dais and 
served by the others. After the feast the 
bridal couple retire to their home, and 
the ceremony is complete. 

The arrangements for divorce are sim- 
ple in the extreme, and exceedingly easy 
of application, but, to the credit of the 
people be it said, it is hardly of so fre- 
quent occurrence as in the enlightened 
states of Rhode Island and Illinois. A 
man has only to whip his wife, drive her 
out of his house, or send her back to 
her people. Then if he refuses to receive 
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her back the divorce is complete. That 
it occurs so seldom speaks well for the 
whole people, and especially for the wo- , 
men, for they must be very loving wives 
and mothers, and exercise great tact and 
forbearance to prevent their ignorant 
lords from oftener using this easy way to 
be rid of them. They appear to be really 



men are only to be mentioned incident- 
ally. A native house is rarely passed in 
which there are not one or more women 
or girls, lying or sitting in the attitude 
1 have described ; and they never allow 
a stranger to pass without asking him to 
come in. They will then give him a mat 
and a head rest on which to lie, while one 
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the queens of the household, and one 
rarely hears of their being harshly 
treated. 

In wandering about the islands I was 
probably more impressed with the hospi- 
tality of the women than with any other 
trait. The men may be equally so, but I 
did not see so much of it in them as in 
the women ; and besides, this is an article 
devoted exclusively to women, and the 



gives him a young cocoanut, with whose 
delicious milk he slakes his thirst, while 
another peels oranges for him. If it hap- 
pens to be the hour for eating he will be 
asked to partake of the meal, no matter 
how little or much it may be; and I 
never saW the time of either day or night 
that the stranger was not welcomed, and 
offered the best the house contained. 
Besides such casual entertainment. 
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these dusky ladies are very fond of get- 
ting up feasts on a larger scale to enter- 
tain their friends and strangers. On all 
«uch occasions they make themselves gor- 
geous with flowers stuck in the hair and 
ears, fern and flower wreaths about the 
neck, and with shell, seed, and pod neck- 
laces, and any other ornaments they pos- 
sess. 

Feasting might, indeed, be almost 
called a national characteristic. In 
every village there is a guest-house made 
especially to receive, entertain, and feast 
other villagers and strangers in. These 
feasts, when entertaining native guests, 
nve presided over by the daughter of the 
chief, known as the "maid of the vil- 
lage," whose special province it is to look 
setter the entertainment of visitors. This 
damsel is a person of considerable impor- 
tance, and is to be honored und guarded 
with peculiar care by all the men of 
her village, carrying, in a manner, the 
honor of the village in her person. And 
any village feels disgraced if its maid 
is stolen away by any of the neighboring 
villages, or conducts herself in an unbe- 
•coming manner. 

Summing them up as a whole, these 
women are a good-natured, laughing, 
kind-hearted, hospitable, indolent lot, 
.given to innocent enjoyment, rest, and 
■dreaming, as can be so easily seen in the 
picture of our young lady, leaning lazily 
against, the roots of a bread-fruit tree, 
and dreaming day-dreams. ♦ 

They enjoy life, injure no one, and are 
liappy. If they do no great good in the 
world they do less harm, and that is per- 



haps a higher end than is attained by 
many others with far greater advantages. 
Of one thing they can be justly proud. 
They alone, of all the Soutk Sea is- 
landers, can boast of being chaste wives 
and daughters, for with them alone is 
virtue held in honor. 

The difference between them and the 
other islanders must be entirely in them- 
selves, for they are of kindred race, 
live under the same climatic influences, 
and follow the same easy, indolent man- 
ner of life. That they are Christians, 
and strict practicers of religion as they 
understand it, is true. You never ap- 
proach one of their homes at the time of 
their evening meal that you do not hear 
the family singing an evening hymn, 
which is followed by a prayer before the 
meal is commenced ; and I have been 
rebuked by them myself for going in 
bathing on Sunday afternoon, and be- 
sought to do no such wicked thing, but 
join them on their way to church, of 
which there is one in every village. But 
the others are Christians, too, and are 
still not like them, showing that even 
Christianity cannot make semi -savages 
see the higher teachings of the gospels 
unless there is that in themselves which 
makes them see. In the Samoan women, 
to their great honor and credit, there is 
this something ; so, long may they live in 
their quiet, laughing, happy, lazy, gentle- 
savage way, and the devil fly away with 
the money-hungry traders and others who 
are gradually fomenting discord, en- 
couraging vice, and absorbing the homes 
of these poor, ignorant, happy people. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

. By Adolf Marcuse.i 

{Translated hy Helen H. Smith.) 

The task of investigating an important problem in astronomical-geodeti- 
cal science,^ which I undertook in the spring of 1891, caused me to spend 
thirteen months on the Hawaiian Islands, the Paradise of the Pacific 
Ocean. With a short account of this expedition, which developed into a 
tour of the world, this paper will be mainly devoted to a description of 
the island realm of Hawaii. 

The outward journey was from Hamburg to New York, Washington, 
and San Francisco, where a few days' stay afforded me a welcome oppor- 
tunity of accepting the invitation of Professor Holden to visit the cele- 
brated Lick Observatory. One goes first by rail to the little town of 
San Jose, in the beautiful valley of Santa Clara. Thence one proceeds 
in the early morning by carriage to ascend Mount Hamilton (4600 feet), 
and, after a six hours' journey by an easy road, the Lick Observatory on 
the summit is reached. The ascent by the beautifully made hill-road 
affords charming and constantly changing views of the fruitful plain, the 
boundless sea, and the towering mountain ranges of the Sierra Nevada. 

The excellently appointed Observatory, which stands in imposing 
solitude on the lonely summit, offers unusual interest to astronomers. 
Without going into a description of the apparatus, I shall here only 
mention briefly the great, at present the greatest, telescope in the world. 
The mechanical structure of this powerful instrument, and all the arrange- 
ments of the place, must be described as excellent. Unfortunately the 
condition of the atmosphere during the night of our visit was not parti- 
cularly favourable, so that in viewing Saturn, Uranus, the adjoining 
double stars, and a few nebulae, we had to use almost exclusively weak 
powers. Only for a short time could the 3000 power be used. The 
optical qualities of this gigantic telescope, with its 36-inch aperture, are 
very satisfactory ; astronomical science owes many and important dis- 
coveries to the diligent and judicious use that has been made of it. 

Singularly touching is the inscription on the tablet affixed to the 
granite support of the telescope: "Here lies buried James Lick, the 
founder of the ^Observatory." The coffin of the eccentric American 
millionaire, who generously supplied the means for building the Observa- 
tory, is built into the granite. It is said that James Lick originally 
intended to erect, as a monument to himself, an immense pyramid in 
Egypt, overtopping all the others. Yielding, however, to the persuasion 
of influential friends, and to the consideration that such an erection 
might be destroyed in case of war, he caused to be constructed the 
greatest telescope in the world, which at the same time was to form his 
mausoleum. 

1 Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, August 1893, and Verh. der Gesell. filr Urdkunde, 1892, 
p. 492. 

2 The investigation of tlie variation of latitude. See >S'. G. M., vol. viii. p. 103. 
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The voyage from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands is some- 
what monotonous. There is so little shipping traffic that it is not sur- 
prising that we saw during seven days but one vessel, and that only a 
sailing boat. Here and there one catches a glimpse of a flying fish, and 
occasionally even of a whale. The Pacific Ocean here, as in nearly all parts 
of it, does no honour to its name, for we experienced for the first four 
days very bad weather and a heavy sea, with waves nearly 17 feet high. 
Only shortly before our arrival at the tropical zone did the weather 
become settled and fine. There the warm trade-winds blow, and sky 
and sea rival one another in their deep blue colour. 

On the night of the sixth day there was a beautiful zodiacal light 
seen in the west, and just on the southern horizon the Southern Cross 
was visible for the first time. I hailed it as an old acquaintance whom 
I had not seen since I left the South American continent five years 
before. This constellation, though so much praised, cannot be compared 
for beauty with the northern constellation of Orion. 

Land was sighted on the morning of the seventh day. It was the 
northern coast of the island Molokai, upon which is situated the leper 
establishment founded by the Hawaiian Government. Here the unfor- 
tunate victims of that terrible and incurable disease are isolated and 
faithfully tended until their death. The first cases of this contagious 
disease, introduced from China, were observed in the Hawaiian Islands 
about forty years ago, and now there are over eighty cases sent to 
the leper station annually. The peninsula Kalaupapa, on which this 
settlement is established, is accessible from the sea from one point only, 
and a single narrow pass leads to it over the surrounding mountains, 
nearly 3000 feet high. 

The disease is said to have spread somewhat rapidly among the 
natives after the vaccination for small-pox, of which there was an 
epidemic in the Hawaiian Islands in 1853. The lepers were at first 
allowed to associate freely with the other natives, almost without the appli- 
cation of any special measures of precaution, until, in 1864, the evil had 
grown to an alarming magnitude. Thereupon the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, in January 1865, resolved to carry out a strict isolation of the 
lepers; the station on Molokai was established with a hospital and 
numerous dwelling-houses. Then there began a regular hunt for lepers 
on all the islands of the Hawaiian kingdom ; for those who had been 
seized by the disease fled to the mountains, and only with great difficulty 
could they be captured and conveyed to Molokai by the agents of the 
Government. 

Horrible as such a measure of isolation seems, it is yet the sole means 
of checking the contagion, which is ever spreading with more alarming 
violence. During the first years the leper station on Molokai was in a 
somewhat neglected condition. Fortunately, in 1873, a young priest 
came forward, Father Damien, who undertook the post of pastor at the 
leper station, and devoted himself to his sad duty with truly noble 
humanity and undaunted bravery. It is mainly owing to Father 
Damien's exertions that ample funds have been sent to the station, from 
the Government and from private institutions, which have rendered it 
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possible to have a physician and some sisters of charity to tend the poor 
incurably stricken sufferers. After eleven years of unwearying and 
self-sacrificing activity Father Damien himself fell a victim to leprosy, 
and in 1889 this benefactor of suffering humanity and martyr to duty 
died. 

While we were still dwelling on such sad reflections, the north- 
eastern coast of the chief island, Oahu, rose before us, on the southern 
shore of which stands Honolulu, our destination. On the nearer side of 
the south-eastern promontory, Koko Head, the landscape wore a volcanic, 
wasted, and desert character ; but, no sooner had the ship doubled the 
point and brought us in sight of the south coast, than the aspect of the 
country was completely altered. Rich meadows and thick clusters of 
coco palms refreshed our eyes, and the mountains were clothed to a con- 
siderable height with most beautiful vegetation. 

We sailed into the harbour formed by the surf-beaten coral reefs. 
The entrance is by a single narrow channel. On the wharf at Honolulu 
the brown natives mingled with white men and half-castes ; pretty, 
mostly one-storied, houses surrounded by palm gardens clustered round 
the bay, and in the background rose the high picturesque hills, the 
whole forming an harmonious, thoroughly tropical picture. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in a continuous chain running from north- 
west to south-east, between 18° 55' and 22° 16' north latitude, and 
between 154° 50' and 160° 30' west longitude. There are eight in- 
habited islands, viz., Mihau, Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, Maui, Kahu- 
laui, and Hawaii ; also three quite small uninhabited islands. Situated 
in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, and within the northern torrid zone, 
they form the meeting-point for almost all steamers plying from the west 
coast of North America to Asia and Australia, The harbour of the capital, 
Honolulu, on the island Oahu, is distant 2100 nautical miles south-west 
from San Francisco, and 3400 south-east from Yokohama. The ship- 
ping traffic, even now considerable, will increase greatly as soon as the 
Nicaragua Canal is completed, when ships bound for Asia, both from the 
east coast of America and from Europe, will follow the new route. 

The local sea traffic between the Hawaiian Islands is already con- 
siderably developed. Nineteen steamers and numerous sailing vessels 
maintain communication between the chief harbours of the islands, Kauai, 
Oahu, Molokai, Maui, and Hawaii. Lighthouses erected in well-chosen 
positions greatly aid the navigation of the coast, which is, as a rule, 
dangerous. 

On the extinct crater. Diamond Head, on the south coast of Oahu, a 
signal-station stands at a height of about 300 feet, from which approach- 
ing vessels are observed at a great distance from the coast. As soon as 
the name can be ascertained, the ship in question is announced by tele- 
phone to Honolulu. In this way it is known at least one or two hours 
beforehand when a vessel will arrive. Sailing vessels which touch at 
Honolulu are towed into the harbour by tugs. 

The population of the islands, principally domiciled on the coasts, is 
at present 90,100 persons, of whom about 40,000 are natives and the 
rest Americans, English, Germans, Portuguese, Chinese, and Japanese. 
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The islands are of volcanic formation, with many extinct craters. Only 
on the largest, Hawaii, are there still two active volcanoes ; the one, 
Mauna Loa, nearly as high as Mont Blanc, and almost constantly smoking ; 
the other, Kilauea, about 4400 feet high, contains a vast fiery sea of lava, 
continually fluctuating. 

From the crater of Mauna Loa numerous devastating lava- streams 
have issued at various times, frequently overrunning the land down to 
the sea. The most recent of these immense eruptions on Hawaii took 
place in January 1887, and continued almost a week. The north-western 
island, Kauai, forms a striking contrast to Hawaii, overcharged with 
volcanic forces. For thousands of years all volcanic activity seems to 
have been extinct in Kauai, and this island, luxuriantly clothed with 
vegetation, deserves the name given to it by the natives, viz., the '' Garden 
Island."' 

The area of all the islands amounts approximately to the same as that 
of the kingdom of Saxony. On this comparatively small area there is to 
be found a great variety of climates, according as the district lies to 
windward or to leeward. In general the climate is genial and warm, but 
cooler than that of other countries on the same latitude. This arises not 
only from the trade-winds, which blow constantly over a large area of the 
ocean, but is due also to the fact that, by reason of a stream which takes 
a turn in this direction from the neighbourhood of Bering Straits, the 
temperature of the sea-water in the vicinity of these islands is about 5° 
cooler than it would otherwise be in that latitude. 

The trade-winds, blowing almost all the year from the north with 
varying strength, contribute very greatly to render a residence in these 
islands agreeable and healthy for Europeans. As soon as this great 
natural fan suspends its activity, and gives place to the warm wind from 
the south called "Konas," health suffers in a sensible degree. Then 
arises a moist and enervating heat, which causes most persons to suffer 
from headache and lassitude. The highest temperature which I observed 
on the islands, at the sea-level and in the shade, was 90° F. ; the lowest, 55°. 

The soil of the islands is on the whole poor ; only in the valleys and 
wherever rain falls abundantly does the vegetation assume a luxuriant 
and charmingly beautiful aspect. The only animals living in the islands, 
previous to their re-discovery by Cook, were dogs, swine, and mice, along 
with the breeds of poultry indigenous to the whole of Polynesia. The 
sea abounded with fish, to which fact large ponds here and there on the 
coast, constructed of massive stonework by the ancient Hawaiians, still 
witness. Of vegetables the chief was the taro plant (Colocasia antiquorum), 
which still forms the main nourishment of all the South Sea Islanders. 
By roasting the mealy root and adding water, a pap called poi is pro- 
duced, which is of a bluish- white colour, slightly sour, highly nourishing, 
and easily digested. The natives help themselves to poi out of great 
wooden dishes with their fingers. Fish, fowl, and flesh are laid in 
aromatic leaves and cooked on red-hot stones in a hole in the ground. It 
must be admitted that viands cooked in this way are uncommonly juicy 
and palatable. 

As a reminiscence of olden times the custom of the Hawaiian feast 
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called luau is still kept up by the natives. These banquets, to which 
even foreigners are admitted, are given on every festive occasion. In 
some shady spot mats are spread, on which the company seat themselves, 
and aromatic leaves laid down between them serve for table-cloths. The 
poi is contained in wooden vessels, various preparations of meat are rolled 
in leaves, and, as great delicacies, crabs and other raw fish are produced. 
A sea grass called limib is considered a choice dish. For drink, water is 
used, or, by the less temperate, atvay that intoxicating beverage of the 
Polynesians, which is prepared by fermentation from the root of the awa 
plant, and has a strong narcotic effect. Knives and forks are not used at 
these feasts, and he who has received a veneer of European manners will 
do best to remain a spectator only of such entertainments. 

Sweet potatoes, the bread-fruit tree, the coco-nut, and banana, many 
fruit-bearing shrubs, and the sugar-cane, are indigenous on these islands. 
Magnificent timber, especially sandalwood, was to be found in abundance 
in ancient times. With the advance of civilisation all kinds of useful 
animals and plants, but unfortunately along with them many pests, such 
as mosquitoes and scorpions, have been introduced into the Paradise of 
the Pacific. 

At present the chief branches of industry are the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar, then rice-growing, coffee-plant- 
ing, the cultivation of tropical fruits of all kinds, especially of bananas, 
and, finally, the breeding of cattle. 

Latterly, Chinese principally have been employed in agricultural work, 
and on the sugar plantations the workers are almost exclusively Japanese. 
The immigration from Asia is therefore very considerable, and is steadily 
increasing. The Chinese and Japanese population already amounts to 
over 18,000. Unfortunately the native population is undoubtedly in 
course of dying out. About 120 years ago it numbered 400,000, whereas 
at the present time it has dwindled to a tenth part of that figure. 

Such an unusually high rate of mortality was, in earlier times, owing 
mainly to the frequent sanguinary wars which raged amongst the in- 
habitants of these islands, and which have ceased only in this century. 
Another cause is to be found in the frivolous and indolent character of 
the Hawaiian women, who shrunk from the burdens of the nourishment 
and tendance of children. It was even the practice to check births by 
artificial means. The magicians too, or kahunas, to whom I shall presently 
refer, with their great influence as " medicine-men," are greatly answerable 
for the high mortality of the natives. Finally, we must take into account 
the numerous infectious diseases which have been brought into Hawaii 
with civilisation, of which the before-mentioned leprosy is especially 
destructive. 

The inhabitants are of the Polynesian race, which ramifies over all 
the island groups of the eastern Pacific, from New Zealand to Hawaii and 
even to the East Indies. We find everywhere among the branches of 
this race a similar bodily structure, analogous dialects, the same customs, 
usages, and religious views. It is fairly certain that Hawaii, the largest 
of the Hawaiian islands, has been the chief centre for the propagation of 
the Polynesian race. 
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It is believed that the Hawaiian Islands were inhabited as long ago 
as the sixth century of the Christian era, this assumption being founded 
on the discovery of human skeletons under very ancient coral or lava 
beds. The first discovery of the islands seems to have been made by 
Spanish mariners in the year 1527. At that time a fleet of three ships, 
under the command of Don Alvarado de Saavedra, was sailing from Mexico 
to the Molucca Islands. About 1000 nautical miles from Mexico a great 
storm from the south-west drove tvf o of the ships out of their course in 
the direction of the Hawaiian Islands. Old Hawaiian traditions tell of 
the stranding of a ship on the coast of South Kona, from which only 
the captain and his sister were rescued. They were kindly received, and 
married natives, and the descendants of these intermarriages were raised 
to the rapk of chiefs.-"^ 

In 1555 the Spanish mariner, Juan Gaetano, also discovered the 
islands, the largest of which, Hawaii, was called by him " La Mesa," and 
four more were also recorded by him. Although the determinations of 
latitude seem fairly accurate, the old maps of the Spanish archives make 
an error of 1000 nautical miles in the longitude. This mistake in the 
estimate of the longitude of Hawaii is not surprising when we consider 
that at that time there were no chronometers, and that the Spanish 
mariners with their single determination could not take into account the 
equatorial currents running from east to west. 

It was not until more than two centuries later, after their re-discovery 
by Cook in 1778, that the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands — as they were 
named by Cook, in honour of the First Lord of the Admiralty at that 
time, the Earl of Sandwich — became generally known. Unfortunately, the 
celebrated discoverer, on landing a second time at Hawaii, in February 
1779, was killed by the inhabitants, who were highly incensed by the 
indiscreet behaviour of himself and his people. A simple but beautiful 
monument in the bay of Kealakekua on Hawaii denotes the spot where 
Cook was murdered. 

At that time the islands were in a thoroughly disorganised state. Not 
only did the inhabitants of the different islands wage war against one 
another, but on one and the same island there were chiefs at feud with 
one another. Only twenty years later, however, all the islands were 
united into one kingdom by the strong hand of the first king, Kame- 
hameha, and under his successor idolatry was abolished and entrance per- 
mitted to the first American missionaries. Up to the year 1874 there 
had reigned five kings of the house of Kamehameha. On the extinction 
of this line in 1874 the dominion was given by a plebiscitum to Kalakua, 
under whose rule the country attained to an unlooked-for height of pro- 
sperity. From the beginning of 1891 Queen Liliuokalani {AnglicS, The 
Lily of Heaven), governed strictly after the English model, appointing her 
Ministers after the members of the Upper and Lower House had been 
elected by the people. However, in January of last year a revolution 
broke out in Honolulu, which resulted in the dethronement of Queen 
Liliuokalani, and the establishment of a provisional government, prac- 

1 Cf. W. D. Alexander's History of the Haimiian Peo;ple, New York, 891. 
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tically under American influence. What turn political affairs on these 
islands will take in consequence of this arrangement cannot at present be 
foretold with certainty.^ 

Civilisation and modern culture have so rapidly developed the modes 
of life on the Hawaiian Islands that the capital, Honolulu, situated on 
Oahu, already wears an entirely European aspect. On the other islands, 
however, the life still retains many traces of olden times. 

Honolulu contains upwards of 23,000 inhabitants, of whom 6000 are 
white, and the remainder aborigines, Chinese, and Japanese. The main 
streets of the town are broad and well made ; they are lighted by electric 
arc-lights, and are provided with tramways. There are many public 
buildings of stately architecture, and numerous tastefully built private 
houses. Among the former the royal palace and the Government offices 
are especially prominent. The palace was completed in 1883, and con- 
tains about forty apartments, some of which are furnished in a very 
luxurious style. In the great throne-room and in the adjoining recep- 
tion-rooms hang portraits of European monarchs which have been 
presented to the Hawaiian royal house. Of especial interest to foreigners 
is the valuable collection of Hawaiian feather mantles and head-dresses, 
which is the property of the royal family. They are made of small yellow 
feathers sewed close together on hempen or cloth fabrics. One can form 
some idea of the great value of these ornaments, reserved, according to 
ancient Hawaiian custom, exclusively for the use of members of the royal 
family, on learning the origin of these rare yellow feathers. They are 
obtained from two species of birds, the Acndocercus nohilis, of the honey- 
sucker family, which is almost entirely black, having only one yellow 
feather under each wing, and the still rarer JDrejMnis padfica, which has 
only two yellow feathers in its tail, and is now almost extinct. 

The surroundings of Honolulu afford abundant opportunities for en- 
joyable excursions. There is, in the first place, the sea-bathing place, 
Waikiki (wai means water in Polynesian), about 3| miles to the south, 
where a splendid bath can be enjoyed in the tepid waters of the Pacific. 
The average temperature of the sea- water is about 68° F., and at flood- 
tide there is a heavy surge. North of the town lie several beautiful 
mountain valleys, of which Nuuanu and Manoa deserve particular men- 
tion. The mountains through which they run are high but easy of ascent, 
as, for instance, Tantalus (2000 feet), the summit of which commands an 
exquisite view of the shores of the island Oahu. AYhat a contrast be- 
tween the charming, densely wooded Manoa valley and the wildly 
romantic mountain pass of Nuuanu, which, with rocks 3000 feet high 
towering on either side, rises to a height of 1200 feet, and then suddenly 
falls by a steep descent to the " Pali " ! From this spot a magnificent 
view is obtained of the north side of Oahu, where luxuriant fields of 
sugar-cane and bright green rice and taro plantations, surrounded by 
coco palms, stretch nearly to the edge of the deep blue sea. The " Pali " 
is also historically interesting. Here, about 100 years ago, the last battle 

1 Cf. Deutsche Rundschau^ March 1893, Ueler die poUtischen Zustande auf den 
hawaiischen Inseln. 
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was fought between the chief of Oahu, Kalanikupule, and King Kame- 
hameha I. The men of Oahu fought with great valour, but were over- 
powered by Kamehameha's army and driven over the " Pali " down the 
precipice. The whitened bones of those warriors who fell in the heroic 
struggle for the independence of their island are still to be found at the 
foot. 

We cannot leave Honolulu without mentioning the interesting and 
important ethnographical and ethnological museum for Hawaii and the 
other islands of the Pacific, which contains amongst other things the 
largest and most valuable collection of Hawaiian antiquities. It was 
built and appointed in the most liberal manner by the American banker, 
Bishop, for many years resident in Honolulu, as a memorial to his 
wife, Bernice Pauahi Bishop, a member of an ancient Hawaiian royal 
family, who died early. The contents have now been arranged under 
the direction of the experienced American scholar, Mr. Brigham, and 
it is to be hoped that the exhaustive catalogue, provided with numer- 
ous photographic illustrations, which Mr. Brigham has already begun to 
compile, will soon be made public.^ It would take me beyond the limits 
of this article to attempt even a glance at the treasures of the Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, which would certainly delight any one interested in im- 
portant ethnographical objects. I may just mention that among the 
Hawaiian weapons is the stone dagger with which Captain Cook was 
killed ; further, that the collection of Hawaiian calabashes (wooden vessels 
for containing food, etc.) is considered the most copious in the world ; 
and finally, that the muster of old Hawaiian idols may be described as 
perfect.^ 

The life of the Hawaiian people is rich in original characteristics. 
They are genuine islanders, and love the sea above all else. There are 
hardly anywhere to be found more expert swimmers and fearless divers, 
and the length of time the latter can remain under water is certainly un- 
surpassed. Armed with only a knife, they plunge in and combat the 
sharks, so dangerous in that locality. Whenever a high surf approaches 
the coast they swim out into the sea, taking with them a plank fashioned 
expressly for the purpose, on which they ride in again on the crests of 
the waves. Their sharp and experienced eyes detect a shoal of fish 
between the shore and the coral reefs before a stranger could see it with 
a field-glass. As soon as the shoal has come near enough to the beach, 
the men spring into the sea, some to stretch out a great net, and others 
to drive the fish into it by loud cries and beating of the water. In this 
way they often take a copious haul in a few hours, which they divide 
honourably ; and in this division even^the stranger who has been curiously 
watching the proceedings is not forgotten. 

Poetry and music play a great part in the life of the Hawaiian people. 
Their poems, called mele, have no particular metre in our acceptation 
of the term, but consist of short sentences or phrases, which are declaimed 



1 An introductory catalogue was published last August, 

2 In the Kgl. Museum fiir Yolkerkunde in Berlin there is also a very copious collection 
of Hawaiian antiquities. 
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in a sing-song tone, with accentuation of the last word. Numerous 
legends and romances many centuries old have been preserved by oral 
tradition. Mr. Dagett, formerly American ambassador in Honolulu, has 
rendered a great service by collecting and translating them into English. 
Many of these poems, especially those which celebrate heroic feats, recall 
to mind our northern sagas ; others, such as the tale of the Princess 
Manoa, who is transformed into a rainbow to protect her from a per- 
secutor, are analogous to the myths of ancient Greece. 

The musical compositions of the Hawaiians are almost all in a 
melancholy strain. Even in the love-songs, one does not detect the 
sanguine character otherwise prominent in these cheerful and innocent 
children of nature. So long as the full moon reigns in the skies the 
Hawaiians cannot sleep. They sit in groups before their huts and sing 
songs, the melodious tones of which are heard afar through the silent 
warm tropical night, blending sweetly with the harmonies of the accom- 
panying stringed instruments. 

But the life of the Hawaiians exhibits also many dark shadows. One 
of the darkest is the influence which the magicians, or kaJmnas, exert even 
to the present day. There is a superstitious belief that these charlatans, 
who are employed by many of the natives as physicians, have the power 
to " pray " a man to death. All that is necessary is that the hahmia 
should acquire the possession of some trifle, such as a piece of a nail, a 
hair, etc., from the person of his allotted victim. These objects are 
secretly buried with incantations, and the haliuna then hovers about in 
the vicinity of his prey in order to watch his movements. The moral 
power of this ceremony on the superstitious souls of the natives is so 
great that the unfortunate victims lose all vital energy and gradually 
languish away. I have little doubt that poison may have been frequently 
used in former times by these unscrupulous kahunas for the more rai3id 
attainment of their atrocious purposes. 

With this superstition is closely connected the circumstance that in 
olden times the Hawaiian princes and chiefs were careful to arrange that 
after death their bodies should not be buried, but secretly placed by a 
faithful friend in some solitary rock- cave. For if an enemy should get 
possession of any portion of the skeleton, the soul of the dead man 
could find no rest. The ancient Hawaiians believed that every man had 
two souls, one of which quitted the body only at death, the other often 
during lifetime — in sleep or in ecstasy, — returning to it when the sleep 
passed off. In the bay of Kealakekua, shut in by a high wall of rock, 
numerous cavities are visible, which still contain human remains. One 
can scarcely conceive how the ancient Hawaiians contrived to convey 
the bodies of their friends to these apparently inaccessible caves. 

The primitive natives reckoned time, like all the Polynesian races, 
by the course of the moon. The months had alternately 29 and 30 
days. That twelve such months fall short of the true year by 11 days 
they had already discovered, and therefore interpolated occasionally a 
whole month. The Polynesian year began about 20th November, at the 
time when the Pleiades stand at sunset on the eastern horizon. The 
knowledge necessary for the regulation of the calendar was in the 

VOL. X. B 
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exclusive possession of a class of priests called hilohohu, i.e, star-gazers. 
These men observed the phenomena of the heavens, and had an intimate 
knowledge of the most important constellations which were utilised in 
the art of navigation. 

The volcano Kilauea, on the island Hawaii, is considered the greatest 
marvel of the Pacific Ocean. I had an opportunity of visiting it at the 
end of 1891. 

As we sailed out of the harbour of Honolulu, in lovely weather, 
three swarthy missionaries were engaged in preaching in the Polynesian 
language with the view of converting the natives on board our vessel 
to a better course of life. The power and rhetorical talent of these 
native preachers are much to be admired. 

Our vessel sailed along the southern coast of Oahu, and gradually 
the islands Lanai and Molokai came in sight on the right and left re- 
spectively. Towards evening we approached the island Maui, where the 
enormous extinct volcano Haleakala presents an imposing spectacle. 
It is over 9800 feet high, and the crater measures nearly 30 miles in 
circumference. By next morning we were already near the island 
Hawaii, on which the three mighty, partly extinct volcanoes, Hualalai, 
Mauna Kea, and Mauna Loa, came first into sight. The last two, as 
high as Mont Blanc, showed no traces of snow, and, in the then cloud- 
less sky, were visible to their summits. We sailed along the west and 
south coasts of Hawaii, our vessel putting in at several points to load 
or unload cargo. As we turned the most southerly point, Cape Ka- 
Lae, and were steering for our destination, Punaluu, situated on the east 
coast, the sea became very rough, and a heavy surf swept towards the 
land. We decided therefore to keep out from the land during the 
night. 

About 2 o'clock in the morning we saw, at a distance of 60 nautical 
miles, the huge fire of the volcano Kilauea (about 4400 feet high). In 
the complete darkness of the night it presented a spectacle at once terrific 
and beautiful. Every minute the height and form of the pillars of fire 
and smoke altered; the crater often illuminated all the surrounding 
mountains with an intense red light, like a lighthouse erected by the 
powers of nature to facilitate navigation. 

Shortly after sunrise we were landed in Punaluu. Our boats, rowed 
by strong and skilful natives, shot like arrows through the raging surf, 
about 1 3 feet high. After a very short rest we left Punaluu by a small 
railway car, which, being generally used for the carriage of sugar-canes, 
was but scantily furnished with seats. 

This took us by an up-hill road through luxuriant fields of sugar-cane 
and over desert lava beds to the sugar plantation, Pahala, 5 miles distant. 
There I mounted on horseback and rode nearly 26 English miles to the 
top of Kilauea, which I reached in 6 hours. The road leads at first 
through charming valleys and over wooded hills. Then the country 
becomes gradually more barren, and finally one rides for hours in the 
midst of enormous masses of lava which have been deposited by erup- 
tions of Mauna Loa. There are two quite distinct kinds of lava ; one 
with a smooth, evenly polished surface, and the other of a rough, scori- 
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aceous form, which lies piled up in great heaps. Wide stretches of the 
first kind give the impression of quiet solidification ; while fields of the 
other description inspire one with a feeling almost of terror at the 
powerful and unbridled powers of nature to which they owe their 
formation. 

Suddenly the summit of the crater comes in sight, with its volumes 
of smoke, and very soon the ground, cracked in all directions, begins to 
feel warm. From its clefts sulphurous gas constantly rises in great 
quantity. 

No surveys had been taken for five years of the dimensions and 
height of this active volcano, and since the last survey the entire con- 
figuration had so very much altered that the map issued in 1886 seemed 
almost to be that of another district. Fresh measurements of the 
elevations and subsidences of the cold and the burning lava masses were 
therefore peculiarly interesting; and one could draw conclusions from 
such measurements as to the geological future of the volcano. For this 
purpose I had provided myself with a specially good aneroid barometer. 

Then came the descent into the crater, with two guides, from the 
north-east side of the edge in order that the sulphurous gas might be 
carried away from us by the trade-wind blowing from the north-east. 
We were provided with lanterns for the return journey, water-bottles, 
and stout sticks. Five natives attached themselves to our party, who 
had travelled more than 50 miles on horseback to pray in the crater, 
and to offer sacrifices to Pele, the fire-goddess. First one descends 
a mound of 460 feet, covered with luxuriant vegetation. Then the 
cold lava-bed is reached, which stretches, a congealed mass, over the 
entire basin of the crater Kilauea (3 miles broad). The way lies over 
this field of lava for 2 miles in a south-west direction to the active lava 
sea Halemaumau, i.e, the home of eternal fire. Deep clefts, from which 
sulphurous gas arises, intersect the surface. The road is exceedingly 
difficult, over boulders and slippery stones. The lava-bed rises perhaps 
210 feet towards the active part of the crater. After nearly an hour's 
march over this bed, formed by earlier eruptions, but which is almost 
every year the scene of fresh outbreaks and has risen some 65 feet 
nearer to the level of the lava sea during the last five years, we arrived at 
the margin of the real inner crater, which presents an approximately 
elliptical form with a major axis of nearly 3000 feet. Here lies the 
great sea of fire, to see which was the special object of our long toil since 
daybreak. The spectacle of the expanse of fiery lava in the interior of 
the crater defies all description. About 280 feet below us lay a liquid sea 
of fire, the melted lava rolling towards the sides like waves of water. 
Then suddenly a violent current set in towards the centre, and from tAvo 
mighty conduits, evidently connected with the bowels of the earth, the 
glowing lava shot up in fountains, to a height of 50 feet, I should suppose. 
Innumerable smaller fire fountains played at the same time. We heard 
a roaring like that made by the sea surf. The colour of the glow- 
ing lava was intense red ; that of the overhanging clouds of smoke and 
vapour blue. The display varied every minute. 

On our side of the fiery sea lay a broad stratum of freshly cooled 
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lava, through the cracks of which we saw the lurid fire far below ; and 
yet this lava had to be crossed. It was a difficult and dangerous descent, 
and we had to turn back immediately on reaching the level of the red-hot 
lava, as the sulphurous gas became unbearable. I ascertained the depth of 
this level expanse below the edge of the crater to be 280 ft. When we 
had climbed to the upper rim again the darkness of night had fallen. 
The view of the fiery lake was now far more imposing than when seen 
by daylight. The colour of the lava had changed from red to gold, 
the fountains of fire spouted up higher, and the surface of the sea rose 
and became more agitated. Eeddish-coloured smoke hung over the 
mouth of the crater, and the evening star glimmered through it with a 
yellow hue. 

A few steps from us stood the natives, whose swarthy faces looked 
still browner in the lurid light from the crater. Suddenly the eldest 
began to pray and to throw into the crater the offerings they had 
brought, consisting of sacred berries and live fowls. A monotonous 
chant accompanied this rite, which, in such marvellous surroundings, 
made a most powerful impression even on minds free from superstition. 

Not far from Kilauea there is an extinct crater which, it seems, was 
formerly connected with the hot lava sea, the small Kilauea, or Kilauea 
Iki, as the natives call it. Its lofty walls are already clothed with 
vegetation, and wild goats browse confidently among evergreen shrubs. 
The bottom of the crater is, however, still covered with slippery black 
lava, and one cannot help thinking that some day the underground fire 
may burst forth again and destroy the young life at the edge of the 
abyss. 

To the north of Kilauea are seen the high peaks of the gigantic 
volcanoes, Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea. On these craters (over 13,000 
feet high) an interesting series of pendulum observations has been 
carried out in the last few years for the purpose of determining their 
total density and the specific gravity of the masses at various heights. 
The results of these measurements show that both volcanoes are much 
heavier than would have been supposed from their structure, and that in 
the case of Mauna Kea, the channels or cracks on which are completely 
filled up with cooled lava, the lower part is denser than the upper. 

The Hawaiian Survey Department deserves great praise for its 
detailed investigation of this interesting group of islands, which owes 
its origin to the powerful effects of volcanic energy. The survey was 
organised by the Government in 1870, on the proposal of Professor 
Alexander, who is now Director, and, thanks to its untiring activity, we 
have for the past ten years possessed excellent special maps of all the 
Hawaiian islands. The triangulation and geodetical connections have 
been effected by the Survey officials themselves. On the other hand, the 
astronomical co-ordinates of the fundamental points are borrowed partly 
from the observations of the English Venus expedition of the year 1874, 
which erected several stations on the islands, and partly from a series of 
special observations carried out in the years 1886 aud 1889 by Mr. 
Preston of the American Survey. The determinations of longitude 
are however somewhat imperfect, being, indeed, based solely on the 
English observations at the time of the transit of Venus. 
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As soon as the projected cable between California and Honolulu is 
completed, the establishment of the longitude by telegraph will be of the 
greatest interest. During my visit to Honolulu deep-sea soundings pre- 
paratory to the laying of a cable were being carried on by two American 
warships/ and, according to the opinion of persons qualified to judge, the 
undertaking should be completed in about two years. 

Eegular meteorological observations also have for years past been 
taken at several stations on the Hawaiian Islands, under the supervision 
of the Survey Commission. Special importance attaches to these obser- 
vations in view of the advantageous position of the islands. Also in the 
harbour of Honolulu and in Hilo, on Hawaii, regular records of the water- 
level are regularly kept by means of new mareographs furnished by the 
Hydrographic Department of the United States Government. These 
measurements have already furnished data for important and interesting 
inquiries into the regular tide phenomena, and also respecting the recently 
discovered annual fluctuations of the mean level of the Pacific Ocean. 

Our expedition left Honolulu in the summer of 1892, and set out on 
its homeward journey amid the farewell strains of the Hawaiian military 
band, which is directed by a Prussian bandmaster. From the beautiful 
and hospitable shores of the Hawaii our course lay southwards among 
the numerous islands of the Pacific. After an eight days' voyage the 
lofty mountains of the Samoan island, Upolo, came in sight in the 
moonlight. We landed in the harbour of Apia, which is notorious for 
the occurrence of devastating hurricanes. On the coast there still lies a 
sad testimony to their violence — the wreck of the German warship Acller 
stranded in 1887. Under the guidance of the German physician resident 
in Apia, who also superintended a fully equipped meteorological station 
in commission from the German Seeivarte, I set out upon an excursion 
into the interior of the island. On all sides the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the most stately, shady forests meet the eye. Coco-nuts, rice, 
coffee, and excellent cotton are cultivated. About nine-tenths of the 
entire trade is in the hands of Germans ; it has however declined very 
much since Samoa was declared neutral. At the present time there are 
no fewer than four post-oflftces in Apia, viz., German, Samoan, English, 
and American. In studying the interests concerned, one cannot refrain 
from a feeling of genuine regret that those fruitful and healthy islands, 
which have been opened up to civilisation and trade by German pioneers, 
do not also belong to Germany. 

From Samoa the expedition proceeded by New Zealand to Australia. 
The excellently equipped observatories and, meteorological stations in 
Sydney, Melbourne, and even in Adelaide, are already well known. 
From Albany, on King George's Sound, we took a north-west course 
through the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, where we were enabled to make 
some beautiful, ever memorable excursions into the interior of that 
* pearl of islands.' Thence we continued our voyage by Aden, the Eed 
Sea, and Suez Canal, through which we passed in the very hottest month. 
Notwithstanding the extreme heat, the passage of the canal is highly 

1 See S.G.M., vol. ix. p. 600. 
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interesting; the work of a genius is everywhere apparent. In many- 
places the canal is not broader than 25 mkres (82 feet), so that, when 
steamers of 7000 tons pass through, the water visibly rises up the 
banks. 

The homeward voyage through the Mediterranean, past the Ionian 
Islands and the coasts of Greece, is a relief after the discomforts 
of the Red Sea and Suez Canal. On passing the island of Crete we 
hailed with peculiar satisfaction the high mountain Ida, famous in the 
legends of ancient Greece, and the blissful feeling that we were approach- 
ing our native soil, furnished with material for the study of new scientific 
problems, had a soothing effect on our minds after such a long and 
fatiguing voyage. But all the impressions received on the Hawaiian 
islands, that Paradise of the Pacific, will ever remain with undimmed 
lustre in our recollection. I hope my readers may not regret having 
been carried in imagination to a country which has been favoured in the 
highest degree by nature, which has played an important part in the 
history of geographical discoveries, and which now may claim also a by 
no means unimportant place in the history of geodetical investigation. 



ALEXANDER LOW BRUCE. 



Only a few days ago, many like myself boasted that in Alexander Bruce 
we possessed " the best friend in the world," and yet on Thursday last 
some hundreds of his friends from London, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other parts mustered around his grave, and saw his remains 
consigned to the ground in Morningside Cemetery. The members of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society need not to be informed that by this 
lamented death the country has been deprived of the services of a strong man, 
and of one who, for his healthful moral influence, deserved to be called a 
great man. They will feel, that had he lived a few years longer, few public 
men would have excelled him in public love and esteem. But, unfor- 
tunately, before the people at large could know what a rare and charming 
personality was amongst them, and have the opportunity to pay their 
homage to his worth, he has been suddenly snatched away, leaving those 
who had come in contact with him sincerely grieving. As we saw no 
cause for anxiety on his account, we. flattered ourselves that, wide and 
noble as had been his influence of late years, the future would only ex- 
hibit it in a magnified sphere, and always wholesomely useful. For, to 
our minds, he appeared wonderfully free from all symptoms of approach- 
ing elderliness or declining vitality. His industry continued to be amaz- 
ing, his energy in business unabated, his appetite for work uncloyed; he 
was a picture of health and of vigorous and enduring manhood. We 
were, therefore, rejoicing that such a man as our friend lived, and that 
the world was more and more sharing our esteem for him, when we were 
startled by the news of his serious illness, from an attack of influenza and 
pneumonia, to which three days later he succumbed. 

This painful event, as is natural, considering his exceeding lovable- 
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DEGEMBRE 1862. 



APERgU GEOGRAPHIQUE 
SUR LES ILES SANDWICH, 

PAR M. JULES REMY (0. 



Les ties Havaiiennes , que plusieurs navigateurs 
avaient entrevues des la premiere moitie du xvi* sie- 
cle et designees sous les noms dHles des Jardins , 
ties des Rois, Los Monjes, etc., ne furent acquises 
en realite au doraaine de la geographic qu'apres les 
voyages du capitaine Cook, dent la gloire survivra 
au nom d'iles Sandwich, sous lequel il les fit con- 
naitre au monde. 

Cet archipel comprend douze iles, qui sont, en 
les enumerant de Test a I'ouest (2) : 

Havah (Owhyhee, Owhyee , Owyhee, Oveihi, 
Owhyhi, Havai, Hawai, Haouai', Hawaii); 

Maui (Mowee, Mowi, Mowii, Mawhee, Mawi); 

(1) Extrait du Ka Mooolelo Hawaii; voir le cahicr des IVouvelles 
Annales d*octobre , page 86. 

(2) Les noms places en ire parentheses donnent les differentes ortho- 
graphes employees par les principaux navigateurs anglais et fran^ais. 

Decembre a8*j2. Tome iv. 17 
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dessus du niveau de la mer ; le Maunaloa (littera- 
lement la Grande-Montagne) , la plus belle de toutes 
par sa forme en dome arrondi, d'une altitude abso- 
lue de 4,194 metres (1) ; et enfin le Hualalai (lit- 
teralement Fruit du calme) , dont le principal som- 
met atteint 3,048 metres. L'lle de Maui, formee de 
deux presqu'iles d'inegale grandeur, a sa plus haute 
montagne dans la partie orientale , le Haleakala (la 
Maison du Soleil) , qui atteint quelques metres de 
plus que le Hualalai ; dans la peninsule occidentale, 
I'Eeka n'a guere que les deux tiers du precedent. 
Les iles d'Oahu et de Kauai , situees plus a I'ouest, 
et dont rhypsometrie a ete faite avec moins d'exac- 
titude, ne paraissent pas depasser 2,000 metres. 

Les seuls volcans en activite qui existent de nos 
jours appartiennent a File de Havaii ou ils ont deux 
foyers principaux : celui qui couronne le Maunaloa 
et celui du Kilauea, situe a la base du premier. Le 
Kilauea s'eleve a 1 ,200 metres au-dessus de TOcean, 
et son cratere , ou bouillonne ordinairement une 
mer de feu, a 18 kilometres de circonference sur 
une profondeur de 302 metres. 

Le grand cratere qui s'ouvre sur le sommet du 
Maunaloa, a cote d'autres plus petits, a 30 kilome- 
tres de circonference et 238 metres de profondeur. 
Depuis 1852 des era teres fort actifs se sont ouverts 

(1) II y a plus de vingt ans (en 18/»0) que la bauteur du Maunaloa 
a €t€ d^termin^e d'une manifere exacte par Texp^dition sclentifique 
am€ricaine; cependant Fanniiaire du Bureau des Longitudes pour Tan 
i8f)2 la porte encore a 4,828 moires. 
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dans sou voisinage, et c'est a eiix que sunt dues Its 
eruptions formidables qui ont vomi tant de laves 
dans ces dernieres annees. 

Le Kilauea et le Maunaloa nous presentent les 
volcans actifs Jes plus grands connus sur notre 
globe (1). Parmi les volcans eteints, nous signale- 
rons ceux du Hualalai qui jetaient encore de la fu- 
mee au commencement de ce siecle et qui comptent 
plus de soixante foyers. Dans Tile de Maui, le Ha- 
leakala forme un cratere de pres de 40 kilometres de 
circonference. C'est le plus vaste du monde. On re- 
trouve dans les autres iles descrateres fortbien accu- 
ses, mais qui paraissent eteints depuis des eiecles. 

Les tremblements de terre, dans cette region vol- 
canique , ne sont ni aussi frequents ni au«si graves 
qu'on pourrait le supposer. Le plus remarquable 
dont on ait garde le souvenir eut lieu a Hilo, du 
5 au 13 novembre 1838 ; dans ces butt jours, on put 
compter environ cinquante secousses , et dans una 
seule nuit on ressentit douze secousses distinctes. 
Les temoins disent que pendant deux jours et deux 
nuits la terre fut dans une agitation presque conti- 
nuelle. Quelques individus se plaignirent de nau- 
sees comme celles qu'on eprouve dans le mal de 
mer. Les secousses etaient accompagnees de bruits 
semblables a ceux des vagues qui frappent les flancs 
d'un navire (2). 

(1) II ne paralt pas que le capitaine Cook; pendant scs diverses re- 
Uches aux lies Sandwich , ait eu connaissance de volcans en activity. 

(2) Pendant un s^joiir de trois annees dans les lies , je n*al point 
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Le sol de Farchipel est forme de laves plus ou 
moins decomposees, suivant leur 4ge etleur nature, 
ou Fhumidite et la clialeur agissent rapidement 
pour les preparer a recevoir la Tegetalion. Dans les 
terrains les plus recents, au voisinage des crateres 
les moins anciennement eteints, comme aussi de 
ceux qui vomissent encore aujourd'liui desmatieres 
incandescentes, les laves sont de deux sortes , que 
les habitants designent sous les noms A*aa etdepa- 
hoehoe. Les aa sont des amas de rocailles gris4lres, 
de grandeur ^'arial)le , accumulees sur de grands 
espaces, herissees de milles asperites melalliques 
qui rendent la marche penible et dangereuse. Les 
pahoehoe sont des coulees continues, assez lisses, in- 
offensivgs aux pieds, et a la surface desquels on voit 
des bourrelets sinueux, cordeles, rappelant grossi^- 
rement Fapparence du damas et de certains velours, 
ressemblanceiqui a frappe les insulaires au point 
qu'ils ont transports a ces etoiles le nom qu'ils 
donnent a cette forme de lave. 

Dans les cantons prives d'humidite, ces laves ne 
se decomposent qu'avec nne extreme lenteur, ainsi 
qu'on peut le voir sur la cote occidentale de Havaii, 
sur la cote sud de Maui et dans certains parages 

constats de tremblements sdripux, mais j'y a! entendu plusieurs fois 
des brulls souterrains ^poiivantables, une fuis entre aulres k Hoopu- 
loa, eii mars 1(S53. A ce sujet jo rapporterai qii'^ IIouolulu , le 25sep- 
temUro 1825, iidlx h''uros du matiii, on enleiidit un b''uir. somblable 
i uiic ddchargc d'arlilleric , accoiupagnd d'un siflleoient dans I'air 
comme celui d'un boulet. II tomba, k la suite, des fragments noirdtres 
d'adroUthe, k cassure jaun&tre. 
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d'Oahu et de Kauai; mais, dans les endroits arro- 
ses ou humides, la vegetation ne tarde pas a pa- 
raitre et envahit rapidement le sol. Les ariciennes 
laves sont grisatres et contiennent beaucoup d'oli- 
vine ou peridot; elles ont forme des basaltes el des 
rocliers d'une grande compacite. Les coulees de lave 
recente sontnoires, briilantes, d'un aspect bitumi- 
neux et souvent poreuses sur la croute exterieure. 
Dans les cheminees des crateres actifs ou meme 
eteints, les laves offrent des teintes varices, bleues, 
jaunes, rougeatres. Les scories actuelles presentent 
deux phenom^nes remarquables : ce sont d'abord 
des cristaux d'un aspect ferrugineux , groupes en 
herborisations curieuses et quelquefois elegantes; 
ce sont ensuite des filaments blanchdtres, sembla- 
bles a de I'etoupe de chanvre, que les vents cbas- 
sent a distance du cratere de Kilauea et que les 
indigenes regardaient et designent encore comme 
les cheveux de Pele, deesse des volcans. Le soufre 
se trouve en petite quantite dans le voisinage des 
foyers actuellement incandescents , ou Ton a aussi 
constate la presence du borax. 

La position tropicale des ties, la hauteur des mon- 
tagnes, la presence des for^ts, I'apparition frequente 
de nuages sur les cimes les plus elevees, font croire 
ou supposer qu'il existe de nombreux cours d'eau. 
II en existe en eii'et , et le plus souvent sous forme 
de torrents; mais dans certains districts, particu- 
lierement a Havaii, des coulees de laves ont recon- 
vert les rivieres et rendu leurs lits invisibles a la 
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surface du sol, ce qui contribue a donner k des con- 
trees entieres un aspect de desolante aridite. Dans 
ces conlrees dessechees, les ruisseaux coulent sous 
le sol, a des profondeurs variables, et ne revelent 
leur existence que sur les plages ou ils se rendent 
par des canaux souterrains pour m^ler leurs eaux 
douces aux eaux salees de FOcean. L'ile de Kauai 
possedeles rivieres les plus considerables de I'archi- 
pel, et encore n'en a-t-elle que tres-peu qui soient 
navigables, m^me pour de simples embarcations. 

Gr4ce a la nature niontagneuse et tourmentee du 
sol, les cascades sont nombreuses, hautes et jolies. 
L'A ^)uenue et le Vailuku entre autres, dans la pro- 
vince de Hilo, se font remarquer par leur beaute. 
11 y a dans Tile de Kauai et dans celle de Havaii, 
comme aussi dans certaines parties d'Oahu, des cas- 
cades qui n'ont pas moins de 2,000 metres d'al- 
titude absolue-, c'est surtout apres les pluies qu'il 
fautles voir si Ton veut les admirer. 

Les eaux cbaudes abondent dans les alentours des 
volcans. II y en a de souterraines et d'autres a fleur 
de sol ; les premieres occupent des cavernes plus ou 
moins vastes ou Ton pent penetrer par des puits 
naturels. Plusieurs petits lacs d'eau douce ou salee 
doivent leur haute temperature a des coulees de ma- 
tieres volcaniques en ebullition, qui traversent leur 
voisinage pour descendre par des canaux souterrains 
jusqu'a la mer profonde de Puna , qu'elles echaufient 
d'une mani^re sensible a leur point de degorgement, 
D'anciens crateres, nous Favons deja dit, se voient 
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dans toutes les ties. Ceux-ci ont , presque sans ex- 
ception, ont une forme conique plus ou moins re- 
guliere, et leurbouche, d'une profondeur et d'un 
diametre variables, a la forme cons tan te d*un en- 
tonnoir. Le fond en est quelquefois occupe par un 
petit lac. 

Le sol cultivable est generalement compose de 
laves en decomposition, de detritus vegetaux meles 
a des cendres volcaniques et quelquefois a des sables 
calcaires provenant des bancs de coraux qui depuis 
longtemps sont a sec dans certaines parties basses. 
Toutes ces matieres sont fertiles au moyen de Tar- 
rosement. On rencontre ca et la un tuf tantot rou- 
ged tre, tantot brun ou noirdtre. Dans la campagne 
de Honolulu, le sol arable a en moyenne un metre 
de profondeur; au-dessous on rencontre une couche 
de sable volcanique noir, ou bien une couche de 
scories d'un a 5 pieds d'epaisseur, reposant sur un 
lit de corail de 7 a 8 metres, dans lequelon trouve 
de Teau pour I'arrosage. 

On ne connatt dans Farchipel de mines d'aucune 
sorte. 

Le climat varie, on le concoit, suivant les alti- 
tudes. Au bord de la mer et dans les plaines peu 
elevees, il est d'une egalite remarquable. II n'est 
peut-^tre pas, sous ce rapport, de pays plus favo- 
rise, plus sain, plus beau que certaines parties de 
Havaii et de Maui. Sur les montagnes on trouve 
tons les climats. Les sommets du Maunakea et du 
Maunaloa ont des neiges perpetuelles, qui ne sont 
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pas toujours visibles de la mer ou de la base de ces 
geants. La gelee est inconnue dans les parties ha- 
bitees, aussi les indigenes n'ont-ils jamais y\i d'autre 
glace que celle que le commerce apporte de Boston 
pour la consommation de Honolulu, et qu'ils de- 
signerent, opres Fa^oir portce pour la ^^remiere fois 
a leurbouclie, sous le noni de verre brulant. 

A Honolulu, la variation ordinaire du thermo- 
metre est de six degres par pur, etl'extreme varia- 
tion d'une annee ne depasse pas celle qu'on observe 
quelquefois dans un seul jour en France. La tem- 
perature moyenne annuelle, deduite de dix annees 
d'observations(1827 al837), estde2l degres. Dans 
la meme periode decennale la plus haute tempera- 
ture a ele de 31 degres a I'ombre, et la plus basse 
de 12. Les naturels ne parlent jamais de beau ni de 
mauvais temps; ils n'ont meme pas de mot dans 
leur languepour exprimer cette idee. Les etrangers 
nouvellement debarques aiment la fraichenr de la 
saison des pluies, qui deplait aux indigenes ainsi 
qu'aux anciens residants et les dispose au rhume. 

Les b rises fraiches , qui viennent de la mer dans 
le jour, des montagnes dans la nuit, temperent la 
chaleur du soleil et rendent le cliraat agreable. Les 
soirees sont delicieuses; rien ne peut surpasser la 
splendeur et la purete des clairs de lune. 

Le vent alize du nord-est souffle environ trois 
jours sur quatre ; arrivant pur de la mer, il a une 
influence bienfaisante, en ce qu'il chasse les exha- 
laisons malsaines et debarrasse les ties de toute es- 
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p^ce de miasmes. Le mumuku , vent propre a cer- 
taines parties de Havaii, souffle des montagnes avec 
une violence quelquefois extreme et sufEsante pour 
renverser les maisons, briser les pirogues et meme 
les vaisseaux. En liiver, les vents alizes sont souvent 
interrompus par des calmes ou remplaces par des 
vents variables, generalement du sud-ouest, desa- 
greables et fatigants, toujours accompagnes de 
grandes pluies. Sur certains points, les vents alizes 
soulevent des nuages de poussiere, qui sont une 
plaie pour les yeux et sans doute la cause principale 
des asthmes qu'on observe frequemment chez les 
insulaires. 

Les parties des iles situees au vent sont les mieux 
arrosees. Dans quelques endroits, les pluies sont 
abondantes, maisen general on peut dire que Tar- 
cbipel soufire de la secberesse , ce qui expose le 
peuple a la disette. A Hilo, il pleut presque tousles 
jours, et la les ruisseaux subissent des crues et des 
dessechements instantanes. Les parties sous le vent 
sont mal arrosees. Dans Kona de Havaii, on peut 
presque dire qu'il ne pleut jamais, et sur une c6te 
de 160 kilometres il n'y a pas un seul cours d'eau 
visible. 

L'eau des montagnes est tres-pure, tres-limpide, 
incomparablement bonne ; celle du rivage est jau- 
natre, repugnante; celle des puits creuses dans le 
corail, ou elle monte et descend avec la maree, n'est 
pas malsaine, quoique un peu dure. 

On ne rencontre nuUe part de marais pesti- 
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lentiels, ce qui s'explique par le relief du pays, 
d'aillf^urs circonscrit dans d'etroites limites et sou- 
vent rafraichi par Fair de TOcean. Les terrains con- 
stamment inondes ou les indigenes etablissentleurs 
cultures principales n'ont meme aucune influence 
ftcheuse sur la sante, et le poisson y \it parfaite- 
ment. Dans toutes les contrees ferliles , les rosees 
sonl fortes et abondantes ; cependant Fair des nuits 
n'est insalubre nulle part. 

Malgre ces excellentes conditions climateriques, 
les indigenes ne sont pas exempts de maladies. On 
observe souvent chez eux les scrofules, les affections 
cutanees et la gale a tous les etats, Pasthme, la pleu- 
resie, les catarrbes, Fopbthalmie (epaississement de 
la cornee), la dyssenterie, Fbydropisie, les inflam- 
mations ; ces trois dernieres affections sont presque 
toujours fatales chez les adultes, et chez les enfants 
le croup et la dentition ont souvent des suites fu- 
nestes. La syphilis est aujourdhui le mal le plus re~ 
pandu, et pourtant elle etait inconnue avant Farri- 
vee des blancs, bien que la promiscuite exists t au 
point que les femmes ne pouvaient le plus souvent 
designer leperedeleurs enfants. La grippe regne or- 
dinairement au printemps, mais elle a rarementune 
issue fatale. Les morts subites causees par i'emploi 
des medicaments indigenes sont loin d'etre sans 
exemple, et c'est a la m^me cause et surtout a I'em- 
ploi immodere de puissants drastiques qu'il faut 
rapporter Fissue fatale de la dyssenterie. Les rhu- 
matismes sont frequents, mais passagers et peu 
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douloureux. On n'a pas observe la goutte chez les 
nalurels. Le typhus et la fievre jaune sont egale- 
ment inconnus. Le petite verole, qui a fait, a ce 
que Ton croit , sa premiere apparition en 1853, a 
decime la population. 

Les maladies du foie sont tres-rares , aussi les 
temperaments bilieux s'accommodent-ils parfaite- 
ment d'un sejour dans Tarchipel. Les etrangers qui 
meurent dans le pays ont ordinairement contracte 
ailleurs des maladies incurables. La rarete, ou 
mieux I'absence de la phthisic chez les indigenes, 
prouve que le climat ne dispose point a cette mala- 
die, et il est parfaitement constate que les phthisi- 
ques etrangers ont eprouve du soulagement a vivre 
dans ces iies. Kailua , dans Havaii, n'etant pas ex- 
pose comme Honolulu aux vents forts et a la pous- 
siere , parait etre le point le plus favorable aux poi- 
trinaires; Kaavaaloa et Lahaina viennent ensuite 
au second rang. Plusieurs missionnaires qui avaient 
quitteleurpatrie avec des affections de poitrine des- 
esperees ont main tenant une sante excellente. 

En somme, le climat des ties est extremement 
agreable, et Ton pent dire qu'il n'y a pas de pays 
plus sain au monde , surtout pour les etrangers. Le 
m^me habit y est confortable toute Fannee, et il 
suffit, pour regler la temperature, d'ouvrir ou de 
fermer les fenetres. 

L'archipel havaiien nous ofire une flore qui, toute 
remarquable qu'elle est, n'excite point notre admi- 
ration au meme degre que son climat, car ellc se 
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montre iiiteneure , sous le rapport de la richesse et 
surtout dela variete, a celle de plusieurs points du 
globe ; mais elle ne laisse pas toutefois crinteresser 
vivement le botaniste, Cette flore nous presente cinq 
zones ou regions : la zone interieure ou littorale, 
la zone tropicale, la zone forestiere , la zone mon- 
tagneuse ou subalpine, et enfin la zone alpine. La 
premiere est etroite, decidement pauvre, et meme 
tout a fait chauA?e sur pres de la moitie de sa super- 
ficie totale. On y voit ca et la quelques bouquets de 
cocotiers, des cardia , des pandanus, des arbres a 
pain, un aleurites, le broussonetia , un capparis, 
un cassia, des sida, un plumbago, un heliotropium 
parfume, quelques composees, un petit Kombre de 
graminees et un plus petit nombre encore de plantes 
annuelles. Cette zone, d'une physionomie en gene- 
ral seclie et inanimee, occupe les plaines basses des 
bords de la mer, et, quoiqu'elle se termine au de- 
bouclie des valiees, on la Yoit souvent se prolonger 
sur les aretes des collines , ou elle se pare de buis- 
sons {daphne dodonxa) disperses au milieu d'un ga- 
zon rigide brule par le soleil. Plusieurs plantes exo- 
tic] ues, dont les graines ont emigre a la suite des 
etrangers , tendent a envahir la zone litiorale et a 
egayer son aspect; ce sont des xantliium (X. slTU- 
marium et X. spinosum), des ricins, le datura {slra- 
moniuni)^ le locbnera {vinca rosea) ^ Tindigo, le ni- 
candra, Fargemone (A, mexicana)^ etc. 

La zone tropicale commence au pied des collines 
et s'avance a mi-c6te des montagues, etalant toute 
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sa richesse dans les vallees profondes et arrosees. 
C'est la qu'on voit les bananiers, les freycinelia, le 
halapepe (asparagiiiee gigantesque) , le draccena, le 
jambosier, le gingembre, les piperacees, les bceli- 
irieria, les panax, les cyrtandra , les scsevola, les lo- 
beliacees et les eupliorbiacees arborescentes, les fou- 
geres en arbre, Fastelia, le banibou. 

La zone ferestiere, qui apparait immediatement 
au-dessus de la precedente aveclaquelle elle se fond 
sans passage brusque, est caracterisee par la pre- 
sence de beaucouy) d' essences ligneuses ou les myr- 
tacees (inetrosideros) dominent par le nombre comme 
par la laille. On rencontre la le bois de santal, de 
Bombreuses especes de rubiacees, quelques epacri- 
dees et ericacees, des labiees grimpantes, desrham- 
nees, des loganiacees et apocynees, un rumex gigan- 
tesque dont les tiges, veritableslianes, s'eleventa la 
hauteur des plus grands arbres. A cette zone appar- 
tiennerit aussi les violariees arborescentes, le frai- 
sier, le makihana (iUicmrn) dont les graines ontl'o- 
deur et ia saveur de Fanis et servent a faire des 
colliers. 

La zone oioniagrieuse ou subalpine a ses limites 
entre 2,000 ef: 3,000 metres d'aititude absolue, 
A sa base, elle est admirablenient caracterisee 
par le koa (acacia helerophylla) et par le mamane 
{edwardsia ciirysophylla)', sa limite superieure est 
egalementbienmarqueepar la disparition de Targy- 
roxiphium, eomposee majestueiise qui est aux mon- 
tagnes de Hawaii ce que le culcitium est aux Andei 
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de Fequateur. Dans cette zone elevee on trouvedes 
framboisiers, un sanicula (S. sandwicensis) , des pe- 
largoniums ligneux, plusieurs petites rubiacees fru- 
tescentes, des caryophyllees , le pteris alata^ des 
composees arborescentes et d'autres buissonnantes. 
La zone alpine n'offre que de rares graminees et 
de tres-humbles lichens. 

II est a remarquer que la premiere et la derniere 
de ces cinq zones sont plus influencees par la nature 
du sol que par Faction du climat, et qu'elles tendent 
a se modifier et a s'enrichir au fur et a mesure que 
le temps agit sur les laves pour les decomposer et 
les rendre favorables a la vegetation. II faut noter 
aussi que les deux dernieres zones ne se rencontrent 
que dans les ties de Maui et de Havaii dont elles se 
partagent les hautes cimes. Quelques ties meme, les 
plus petites, telles que Kahoolave et Niihau, peu 
elevees au-dessus du niveau de la mer, n'ofirent 
qu'une seule zone , la zone littorale; et aux plantes 
propres a cette zone dans les grandes ties s'ajoutent 
dans celles-ci quelques buissons , entre autres des 
euphorbiacees et des violariees ; mais on n'y voit ni 
pandanus, ni arbres a pain, ni aleuriles, en un mot 
aucun vegetal alteignant les proportions d'un arbre. 
On pent dire d'une maniere generale que la flore 
des ties est plus riche en esp^ces ligneuses qu'en 
especes herbarees. Plusieurs genres qui, dans nos 
climats, ne sont representes que par des especes 
annuelles, ont la des especes arborescentes 5 c'est 
ainsi qu un chenopodium, pour ne citer qu'un exem- 
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pie, devient une arbre veritable. Les Ibugertis, abon- 
dantesau point d'envahir a elles seules de grands 
espaces, sont moins nombreuses en especes qu'on 
ne le croirait a premiere vue, et les plantes de cette 
famillequideviennentarborescentes ont des troncs 
peu eleves, mais d'un diametre considerable. 

On ne rencontre dans tout Farchipel que trois 
palmiers spontanes : le cocotier, aubord de la mer, 
et deux palmiers d'un genre voisin du chamaerops, 
que les insulaires designent sous le nom de loulu, 
dont Tun croit sur les laves de Kona (Havaii) et 
Fautre sur les sommets d'Oahu et de Malokai, ainsi 
que dans la region foresliere de Maui. 

Une asparaginee en arbre, le halapepe {brench- 
leya halapepe), autrefois Tobjet d'un culte, est un 
des plus beaux ornements des parties superieures 
de la zone tropicale. Le port elegant du halapepe, 
son feuillage emule de celui des pandanus, et ses 
grandes grappes de fleurs orangees, lui valent une 
place dans serres. 

Les pandanus croissent a quelque distance du 
rivage ; rares dans certains districts, ils abondent 
dans d'autres auxquels ils donnent une physiono- 
mie toute speciale. 

Les orchidees sont extremement rares; les trois 
espaces qu'on rencontre sont fort modes tes et tres- 
peu repandues. 11 n'y a pas d'epiphjtes. 

Au premier rang des plantes economiques du 
pays, il faut placer le kalo ou taro {caladium escu- 
lentum)^ qui fait la base de la nourriture des nalu- 
D^cembre 18^2. Tomc iv. iS 
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rels. On le cultive partout ou il y a de Feau ou des 
marecages, et meme sur certains points de Vile de 
Havaii on le cultive sur les hautenrs, dans les lieux 
sees, ou il donne des rhizomes ioxt es^i^ea. On 
copipte plus de tre^te varietes de kalo (1), difficile^ 
a caracteris^^ d'un,e maniere scientifitjue, mais que 
les indigenes savent distinguer. On en connail* une 
variete, fort peu commune du reste, qui p^ut se 
manger sans cuisson. L'arbre a pain (2) n'est point 
aussi commun et ses fruits ne sont point aussi re- 
cherches qu'aux Marquises et a Tahiti. Les indi- 
genes cultivaient uneespece de patate {uala) avant 
Tarrivee des Europeens. L'igname existe a Tetat 
sauvage, et on ne la mange guere qu en temps de 
disette. Le tacca (pm), qui donne Tarrow-root, croti 
dans les ties principales; cependant il ne parait pas 
que les indigenes fissent usage de se& tuj)ercules 
avant le passage de Cook. II existe plusieurs vari4- 
tes de baijanes, pour la plupart, meillcMxes cuites que 
crues. On mange les stipes d'une grawde fougere 
des montagnes, apr^s les avoir fait cuire sur des 
cailloux rougis. Les racines du ki {cordyline austra- 
lis) fournissent u^e nourriture abgndante et sucree; 
on en fait aussi une boisson delici^u^e,^ bien prefe- 

(1) Le kalo ti'arrive k maturity qu'au bout d'uii ad. Le sol dans le- 
<juel on le cullive n'a pas besoin de repos, s'il est eonstamment 
inond6. Un hectare plants de kalo pent nourrir cinquame-huit per- 
sonnes, et n'exige que tiois ouvriers pour sa culture. On fait, aTec 
les rhUomes cults et pil^s, une pSte qu'on mange sous le nom depoi. 

(2) Les Havaliens reiirent de l'arbre it pain {artocarpu$ineisa) une 
seve doQt ils font de la glu pour prendre les oiseaux. 
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rable a celle dc I'ava {macropiper methysticum) qui 
est degoutante et n'a d'autre merite que ses eifets 
narcotiques, trop recherches dans loute rOceanie. 
On mangeaitles liges de la canne a sucre indigene. 
L'aleurite (kukui) est commun , et se$ fruits ser- 
vent a faire des epices et dcs chandelles. On mange 
les baies d'un ^accinium (ohelo) et celles del'ulei {os- 
te&meles anlhyllidifolia) , Le bois de santal^ autrefois 
tres-commun , a ete presque entierement detruit 
pour Texportation en Chine. Une legumineuse, I'au- 
huhu {iephrosia piscatoria) est employee par les pe- 
cheurs pour enivrer le poisson et le prendre plus 
facilement. Le pays produit des cucurbitacees dont 
les fuits servent exelusivement a faire des gourdes 
et des calebasses qui ont quelquefois des dimensions 
enormes. On fait aussi des calebasses avec des bois 
de dilferentes especes, entre autres avec le bois de 
milo {thespesia populnea) . Les jamboses, plus juteu- 
ses que saYoureuses, ne sont pas fort estimees des 
indigenes. Parmi les bois employes dans Teconomie 
domestique, le kauvila (eolubrina asiatiea) servait a 
faire des lances , Parbre a pain a faire des baquets, 
lekoaa faire des canots,le vilivili [erythrina) a faire 
des balanciers pour les pirogues. Les plantes tex- 
tiles ne manquentpas ; parmi les plus remarquables 
et les plus employees nous citerons le murier a pa- 
pier {brouSfiOiielia papyrifera) , fort abondant, Volona 
(boehmeria)^ qui donne une filasse admirable de fi- 
nesse et de blancheur, le hau [hibiscus tiliaceus) , 
Toloaa, le mamaki, le maaloa , Fopue, etc. Les eeor- 
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cesde ces vegetaux servent a faire des cordages, des 
filets et des elofles battues, designees sous le nom 
de kjpa ou tapa. Quelquefois les naturels emploient 
en guise de the les feuilles de certaines composees 
des montagnes. 

Les etrangers ont introduit beaucoup de vegetaux 
exotiques, dontplusieurs sontune source de richesse 
pour ceux qui les cultivent : telles sont en premiere 
ligne diverses varietes delacanne a sucre, de la pa- 
tate et de la pomme de terre , le tabac, le cafeier, 
Tananas , la pasteque,les melons, les giraumons, le 
papayer, les oignons. La plupart des arbres a fruits 
des pays temperes donnent des produits satisfai- 
sants, quandon a le soin de les planter dans les sta- 
tions qui leur conviennenl, comme Foranger, le ci- 
tronnier, la vigne, le pecher, I'amandier, Folivier, 
le figuier. On cultive aussi avec succes la goyave, 
la cherimoya, le cacao, la tomate, la grenade, le 
mango. Les cereales ei les plantes fourrageres reus- 
sissent dans les regions moyennes des monlagnes. 
Dans toutes les ties, le mais donne de bons epis. Le 
coton et I'indigo croissent a merveille, mais on n'en 
tire pas parti. Le murier des vers a soie s'est natu- 
ralise, et donne jusqu'a six recoltes de feuilles dans 
une annee. On obtient facilement des radis, des 
choux, des carottes, de lasalade, de I'oseille, des 
pois, des haricots. A.a resume, la plupart des cul- 
tures qui ont ete tentees ontreussi, surtout quand 
elles etaient conduites par des mains intelligentes. 
La natureanimale est beaucoup moins riche. Avant 
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Cook, le pays ne possedait que le chien, le coclion , 
la poule, la souris et une esp^ce de chauve-souris. 
II n y a ni grenouilles ni serpents, et seulement trois 
petites especes de lezards. II n'existe que peu d'in- 
sectes etpresque pas de coleopteres. Le pou s'y trou- 
vait ainsi que la mouche ; mais la puce (1) , le mous- 
tique, le scorpion, le centipede et le rat sont pour 
Tarchipel des acquisitions toutes modernes. Le chat 
lui-m^me etait inconnu, a ce qu'il parait, avant I'ar- 
rivee des blancs, et il est encore assez rare aujour- 
d*hui. Les oiseaux terrestres ne sont pas nombreux ; 
on en conipte a peine une quarantaine d'especes. On 
trouve une poule d'eau, un petit canard, et un hi- 
bou qui vole en plein jour, Sur les monfagnes de 
Havaii, dans la region subalpine, vit une espece par- 
ticuliere d'oie, fort jolie et facile a apprivoiser. Le 
celebre oo (2) habite la region forestiere. Dans la 
zone tropicale on rencontre un petit oiseau familier, 
qui ne craint pas de venir s'abattre sur Tepaule de 

(1) Tout nous pone k croire que les Havaiiens ne connaissaient pas 
la puce {uku lete, pou volant), aujourd'hui si commune chez eux; 
toutelois , cela n'est pas parfaiieaient tl^montr^. 

(2) i:Oo(drepanispacifica; pUloturus fascicidatus Lath.) est un 
oiseau d'un beau noir, qui porte p»6s des (^paides quelques petites 
plumes j a lines fort reclierclides pour !a parure des chefs. Le nianleau 
royal de Kameliameha 1*% liaiit de 4 piedstl large de 11 piedset demi 
h la base, dtait fait de plumes jaunes d'oo arlislement fixc^es sur un 
filet ^ mailies trfes-serr^es. Ce manleau avait occup6 les fabricanls pen- 
dant sept rfegnes consdcutifs, et Ton esiime que sa valeur intrinsdque 
n'^tait pas au-dessous de 5 millions de francs. — On faisait aussi 
avec les m^mes plumes jaunes, des couronnes qui se portaient put la 

t«t8. 
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rhomme. Les oiseaux chanteurs font totalemeiit 4e- 
faut. La mer abonde en poissons, crabes, oursins, 
poulpes. Les zoophytes sont remarquables par leur 
nombre et leur beaute. La baleine et le cach^ilot 
etaient connus des Havaiiens. Les ruisse^ux nour- 
rissent quelques poissons et moUasques. Le genre 
Acbatinelle, qui appartient a celte derniere clause 
et qui se fait remarquer par ses jolies coquilleg, ^st 
extr^mement riche en especes, plus riche probable- 
ment qu'en aucun lieu du monde : on en compteau 
dela de Irois cents varietes, dont la plupart viyent 
sur les feuilles des arbres, et quelques-unes daws la 
terre. 

Depuis la decouverte des ties par les Anglais, pa 
a introduit et multiplie a\ec un grand succes le cl>e- 
val, Fane, le mulet, la vacbe, la chevre, iemputpB, 
les pigeons, les dindons, la pintade, le grps canard 
de la Chine. II existe sur une des montagnes de Ji^- 
Taii plus de vingt mille taureaux sausages, issus 
d'un ou deux couples abandonnes par Vancouver en 
1792- II y a pctuellement pen de families d'indigenes 
qui ne possedent un ou plusieurs chevaux d'agre- 
ment. Le mouton se propage avec une merveilleuse 
rapidite, et deja Ton rencontre, a Havaii surtout, de 
tres-riches troupeaux. Les brebis, sur le plateau de 
Vaimea , ont souvent deux portees par an, et plu- 
sieurs petits a chaque portee, fait qui parait da au 
= climat plutot qu'a la race. 

C'est dans les r^gnes vegetal et animal que le com- 
merce prend ses objets d'exportation. Le cafe et le 
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Sucre sont les produits les plus importants. En 1850 
il a ete exporte 750,000 livres de sucre, 130 ,000 gal- 
lons de m^lasse, et 210,000 livres de cafe. Les pro- 
duits d-exportation qui tieniient ehsuile sont le ta- 
bac, les pommes de terre, les patates, Tarrow-rom 
(10,000 litres en 1 850) , le pulu (duvet vegetal foUr- 
ni par les poils d'une fougere), la lainc, le bceuf sal^, 
les peaux de chevre (25,000 peaux en 1850), les 
oignotis, le sel, les nattes de pandauu^, les bbis d'^- 
benisterie et de construction ^ la filasse pour cor- 
dages. Le Gommerfce d'importation consiste priiici- 
paiement en objets d'habilletlient(l), de sellerie et 
d'ameublement, et en spiritueux^ bi^res et vins. En 
1851, annee remarquable par sa prosperite^ il e$t 
entre dans les ports bavaiiens pour 9 millions de 
francs d^ tnarchandises etrangeres. Ce sont les 
Etats-Unis qui font le commerce le plus important 
avec ces iles. Les navires baleiniers frequentent les 
ports de Farchipel pour leurs relaches d'hiver, et 
consomment sur place quantite de produits indi- 
genes. En 1851, ilest entre dans les ports bavaiiens 
258 bitiments americains (dont 123 baleiniers) , 105 

(1) Les 6toffes de sole trouvent un bon ddbouch^ dans le pays ; di 
vrai dire, il s'en fait une consommation aussi grande que celle des 
colonnades. II est fort commun de rencontrer , surtout aux environs 
des vllles, des femnies qui portent pour tout v^iement une iongue 
chemise de soie en forme de peignoir; et, comme I'ticonomie n'est 
pas encore une vertu havaiienne , ces robes plus ou moins coftteuses 
sont traitdes avec si peu de management qu'il faut les renouveler pres- 
que tous les mols. Lessoieries employees viennent de la Chine, de I'An- 
gleterre et de la France. 
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anglais (doDt 1 baleiirier), 16 francais (dont 6 ba- 
leinieisj, 3 suedois, 9 hambourgeois , 6 bremois, 
3 russes, I chilien, 3 peruviens, 2 espagnols, 3 da- 
nois, 1 hollandais , 3 hanovriens , 1 norvegien. 
Dans ces dernieres annees, ce grand mouvement 
maritime parait s'etre ralenti ; mais grace a sa po- 
sition predestinee, a son climat meryeilleux, a ses 
ressources presentes et possibles; grace aussi a un 
vote recent du congres americain, qui accorde una 
subvention importante a un service de bateaux a 
vapeur destines a courir entre San-Francisco etla 
Chine en relachant a Honolulu, le pays, comme un 
adolescent plein de seve et de vigueur, a en pers- 
pective un fecond avenir. 

( La iuite au proehain cahier» ) 
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APERgU GEOGRAPHIQUE 
SUR LES ILES SANDWICH, 

PAR M. JULES REMY. 

Suite. ■— Voir notre cahier de d6cembre dernier, p. 257. 



Comment I'espece humaine est-elle arrivee sur 
les plages volcaniques desiles Sandwich? Probl^me 
difficile, insoluble peut-etre, mais que nous pouvons 
chercher a resoudre par approximation. A cote des 
traditions plus ou moins fabuleuses repandues 
parmi les insulaires, il en est une qui fait aborder 
leurs ancetres sur des pirogues, et cette tradition 
n'est pas contredite et meme est rendue vraisem- 
blable par ce qui se passe de nos jours. Sont-ils 
venus de Test ou deTouest? II est constant que des 
troncs de coniferes americains ont ete jetes sur les 
rivagesd'Oahu. En 1838, la mer deposa sur la cote 
orientale de cette ile deux arbres enormes, de la 
famille des pins, qui avaienl flotte pendant plus de 
mille lieues avant d'arriver de la cote occidentale 
d'Amerique, d'ou ils etaient originaires. Ce fait, 
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qui n est pas le seul de meme nature, est invoque 
comme piece a Tappui par ceux qui font venir les 
Havaiiens de TAmerique; mais, lout certain qu il 
est, il ne nous parait pas concluant. Tout nous fait 
pencher, au contraire, vers Fopinion qui les rat- 
tache a la Malaisie, opinion qui, independam- 
ment de faits materiels egalement certains, s'appuie 
en autre sur des analogies de race, de langue, de 
mcBurs : ce qui constitue des autorites autrement 
considerables. Nous nousbornerons a citer un petit 
nombre de faits. 

Au commencement de 1832 une jonque, montee 
parneuf personnes, partit des iles meridionales du 
Japonpour se rendre a Jeddo, avec un chargement 
de poisson et une provision d'eau pour trois se- 
maines. Dans cette traversee, les Jviponais furent 
assaillis par un typhon qui les jeta bors de leur 
route, et fut cause qu'ils errerent a Ta venture sur 
des mers inconnues. La premiere terre qu'ils virent 
se trouva etre Tile d'Oabu ; ils y jeterent I'an- 
cre, aVaialua, le dernier dimanche de decembre 
1832, apres avoir ete perdus pendant dix ou onze 
mois, sans autre boisson que Teau des pluies qu'ils 
recueillaient sur le pont de leur bitiment. Dans 
cette penible navigation, cinq personnes avaient 
trouve la mort, et, sur quatre individus qui res- 
taient, trois etaientatteints de scorbut, au point de 
ne pouvoir marcher. Les Havaiiens, en voyant cette 
jonque, se prirent a penser que leurs ancetres etaien t 
arrives de la m^me maniere, et s'imaginerent faci- 
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lement et comme d'instinct qu'ils descendaient des 
Japonais. 

Un autre fait absolument semblable se passait, 
vers la m^me epoque, sur la cote nord-ouest d'A- 
merique,ouunnavire japonais echouaitapr^s s'^tre 
egare ea mer. Les Indiens d'Amerique massacre- 
rent les naufrages, a Texception de trois qui 
parvinrent a s'echapper, et qui furent amenes a 
Honolulu, d'oii on les renvoya en Chine par FAn- 
gleterre. Ce fait fit la m^me impression sur les es- 
prits que le premier, et y laissa la m^me opinion. 
^ L'emigration est done aussi possible du cote de 
Touest que du c6te oppose, et de plus Tanalogie de 
la langue havaiienne avec celle de la Malaisie, fait 
qui ne pent ^tre conteste, suffit pour demontrer 
que c'est bien des regions occidentals qu'elle a 
pris son point de depart. On pent ^tre incertain 
sur la voie qu'elle a suivie, mais on ne peut douter 
que les naturels de la Nouvelle-Zelande, des ties de 
la Societe, des lies Marquises et de Havaii n'aient 
le m^me idiome, les langues de ces diverses popu- 
lations ne differant pas plus entre elles que I'italien 
ne differe de I'espagnol ou du portugais. II n'y a 
done pas la moindre incertitude sur I'origine, et il 
est inutile d'insister. Quant a I'epoque ou I'emigra- 
tion aurait eu lieu, on peut, sinon la preciser, au 
moins la conjecturer : les donnees qui permettent 
de la calculer nous sont fournies par le tableau ge- 
nealogique de la famille royale de Kamehameha 
(voir pages 64 a 69 du Mooolelo). Nous comptons 
Janvier 1863. Tomi i. c 
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ia^m m tableau soixante -quinze generations de 
chefs depuis Papa et Vakea jusqu'en 1820 ; en por- 
tant a qainze ^^ns la duree moyenne de chaque r^- 
gne, nous aurjons, dans cette hypoth^se, la fin du 
TH** siecle de notre ere pour I'epoque de Papa et 
Vakqa, ou du couple que tons les historiens indi- 
genes regard eut comme la souche de leurs rois, 
Mai^ il nous faut remonter plus haut encore dans 
les siecles passes pour chercher la date de Farrivee 
dies Havaiieus dans les iles, car les traditions sa- 
c^rdatales (1) font descendre le peuple de Havaii- 

(!) Quoique le Mooolelo n*en fasse pas mention , nous savons que 
des historiens de race sacerdotale , c'est-^-dire ceux qui avaient la 
mission sp^ciale de consenrer J'hisioire de p6re en fils, partagent les 
slides ^coulds en quatre ^poques. La premifere commence avec Ku- 
mtihohua (le pfere de la terre), qui eut pour pfere la Nuit, et ponr 
m^ia Luml^re. De TaccoupIemenE de Kumuhonua avec Lalohonua 
l|9quit K^oloikeao, lequel dpousa Laloikeao et eugendra Kolokapo, etc. 
Apr6s une douzaine de generations, la premiere ^poque finit, et la 
deuxi^me commence avec Nuanu ou Nupule, personnage qui ressemble 
slnguliferement au No^ de riiistoire sainte. Nuanu fut en effet t^moin 
d'une grande inondation {Kaiakahinalii, la mer de la chute souf e- 
raine), causae par le soulfevement de rOc^an* Tous les hommes peri- 
rent dans ce deluge , k I'exccplion d'un seul couple. Nuanu se sauva 
en montant sur un tronc d'ohia (metrosideroi)^ qui lui servit de pi- 
rogue, et Lilinoe, sa femme, echappa de son cote k Tinondation en se 
retirant sur le somroet d'une haute montagne. Apr6s quarante ou cin- 
quante generations issues de Huanu, nous arrivonsi Havaiinui, par 
qui commence la troisl^me epoque. Jusque-Ii I'archipel havafien n'exis- 
tait pas, et la partie qu'il occupe s'appelait Kaiholoakaia (la mer ou 
court le poisson). Havaiinui^ on Havaii le Grand, pfere de la race ha- 
vaiienne, eut pour fils Mani, Oahu, Molokai et Kauai, qui ont donne 
leurs noms h autant d'llcs Une cinquantaine de generations separent 
Havaiinui de la quatrieme epoque, qui, nous le savons deja, a pour 
point de depart Papi et Vakea. 
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nui, pere dcsla race havaiienne, et nous apprennent 
que de lui jusqu'a Papa et Vakea on compte envi- 
ron cinquante generations , ce qui donnerait ap- 
proximativement le premier siecle avant le Christ 
comme I'epoque a laquelle Fhomme se serait etabli 
dans rarcliipel. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de Torigine de la race ha- 
vaiienne et de Fepoque de son etablissement dans 
les lies, il faut reconnattre que cette race est belle, 
robuste, bien faite (1). Ses traits n'ont rien du ne- 
gre, pas plus que sa couleur, qui n'est que legere- 
ment basanee, ou plus justement hois de chene. Le 
Havaiien a la peau douce, les yeux grands, bien 
fendus, un peu ternes pourtant; le front bien de- 
Teloppe, le nez generaletnent epate, leslevres epais- 
ses, les cheveux lisses, tres-rarement crepus, quel- 
quefois blonds ou plutot rougeitres. Les femmes 
sont vigoureusement constituees et belles comme 
des statues antiques : petit es mains potelees, petits 
pieds un peu larges, gorge bien placee, physionomie 
douce , attrayante, EUes sont imposantes dans 
leur demarche, incessu patuit dea ; mais la deesse, 
quoique pleine d'aisance et de naturel, est un peu 
sauvage, et le caractere primitif se decMe surtout 
dans le mouvementdes bras, qui est depourvu chez 

(1) On rencontre chez les nobles , qui vivent dans I'abondance et 
dans une moUe oisivetd , des individus remarquables par leur haute 
stature et leur extreme corpulence. Kuakini, gouverneur de Havaii , 
pesait325 livres ci vingt-cinq ans; la princesse Vahinepio pesait 400 li- 
vres; le grand chef Paki, mort en 1865, et dont lataille d^passait deux 
mitres, pesait davanlage encore. 
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elles de la gr4ce et de rabandon qu'il a chez les 
femnies des societes civilisees. Physiquement, la 
race est inferieure d'un degre a celle des Mar- 
quises et de Tahiti 5 mais par Fintelligence elle pa- 
rait ^tre superieure a Fune et a Tautre. 

Les Havaiiens, naturellement fort gais, semblent 
lies pour le plaisir ; aussi avons-nous grand'peine a 
comprendre comment ils ontpu se prater aux su- 
perstitions terribles qui faisaient de leur existence 
un supplice continuel. Je vais montrer rapidement 
ce qu'etait cette race avant I'introduction du chris- 
tianisme, et ce que la nou>?elle religion en a fait 
jusqu'k present. 

Le kapu (1) {tabu des autres iles de FOceanie), ou 
defense sacree, est ce que nous voyons de plussail- 
lant dans la societe havaiienne. En vertu de cet af- 
freux systeme de compression et de domination 
invente paries chefs et les pr^tres, les deux sexes 
ne pou^aient manger CDsemble, pas meme Fepouse 
avec son mari, ni la mere avec son fils ; mais c'etait 
la le moindre inconvenient de cette institution 
barbare. Sous peine de mort, il etait interdit aux 
femmes de toucher a certains fruits et a certaines 
\iandes. Le kapu etait mis a toute occasion, suivant 
le caprice des pretres et des chefs, sur toute sorte 
d'objets, et quiconque Fenfreignait encourait la 
peine capitale. 

Le culte, qui reposaiten partie sur le kapu, n*e- 

(1) L'abolition du Icapu marqua le commencement du rigne de Ka- 
nicliameha 11, ct pr^cdda de quelques mots I'arriv^e des missionnaires. 
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tait qu'un grossier paganisme dans lequel percaita 
peine I'idee d'un fitre supreme. Je ne sais pas meme 
si le mot akua, que Ton a traduit par le mot 
Dieu, signifiait autre chose pour les indigenes 
qu'une sorte de genie incomprehensible, ou bien 
encore une chimere quelconque ; il est bien certain 
qu'ils n'avaient pas Fidee de dieux tout-puissants 
et createurs, quoiqu ils en comptassent des milHers, 
dont les principaux etaient Ku, Kane, Kanaloa, 
Lono. Ils avaient divinise ou plutot converti en he- 
ros certains de leurs personnages antiques, et ils 
rendaient un culte a toute sorte d'etres pris dans la 
nature, sans autre guide que lafantaisiede chacun. 
Lespr^tres et meme de simples individus pouvaient 
a leur gre creer des idoles qui avaient en general 
des attributions restreintes, mais que tout le moude 
se croyait tenu de respecter. C'etait, comme on 
voit, un singulier melange de pantheisme et d'an- 
thropomorphisme, ou tout etait dieu excepte Dieu 
lui-meme ; ce qui, du reste, est le cas a peu pres 
universel. 

Les Havaiiens n'avaient aucune idee de recom- 
penses ou des ch4timents futurs. lis se bornaient a 
croire qu'apres la mort ils allaient dans Tempire 
de Milu, dieu assez debonnaire, qui ofFrait a ses 
botes des plaisirs tout materiels, comme les festins, 
la danse, la musique, I'amour, le jeu, Cependant 
toutes les 4mes n'etaient point hebergees par Milu; 
il y en avait qui erraient sur la terre, ou elles se 
nourrissaient de papillons et avaient pour occupa- 
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tions favorites taatot de faire connaitte ravenir, 
tan tot d'effrayer les vivants qui osaient sortir la 
nuit. Quelquefois Milu se laissait attendrir par les 
prieres des veufs, au point de renvoyer leurs epouses 
sur la terre ; et c'est ainsi qu'on a pu savoir ce qui 
se passe dans son empire, Enfin la croyance aux 
sorciers etait generale. 

Les sacrifices humains entraient dans les habi- 
tudes decette religion, et la rendaient terrible. On 
immolait les vie times dans les temples (heiau), sim- 
ples enceintes de pierres, sans toiture, ou se fai- 
saient les ceremonies religieuses. Apresle sacrifice, 
le peuple, qui d'ailleurs ne fut jamais anthropo- 
phage, pratiquait une sorte de communion en man- 
geant certaines parties de la victime. Dans le plus 
grand nombre de cas, c'etaient les prisonniers de 
guerre qu'on oilrait en holocauste; mais on ne bor- 
nait pas la les sacrifices humains. On choisissait 
parmi les innocents de nouvelles victimes, et, si 
Ton en croit les traditions qui sont encore popu- 
laires, les pretres et les chefs ne se faisaient pas 
faute de se debarrasser a Toccasion d'individus qui 
leur deplaisaient ou les genaient. 

David Malo, le principal historien du pays, rap- 
porteque le roi Umi, apres avoir battu les chefs des 
six provinces de Havaii, venait de sacrifier les pri- 
sonniers dans le temple deVaipio,lorsque la voix de 
Kuahilo, son dieu, se fit entendre du milieu des 
nuages pour demander d'autres victimes encore. 
Le roi continua ses sacrifices aussi long temps que 
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la voix retentit a ses oreilles, c'est-a-dire jasqu'k 
ce qu'il ne lui resist plus qu'iin favori sous la 
main, II lui repugnait d'immoler cet ami; mais sur 
les instances du dieu, il le sacrifia, et il ne resta 
plus sur place que le roi et son pr^tre. Plus de* 
quatre-vingts victimes furent ainsi dans un seul 
jour livrees a la voracite du dieu. 

La religion etait done un fleau ; mais ce n'etaii 
pas le seul qui decimit les Havaiiens. La guerre 
etait comme leur occupation favorite. Les chefs de 
districts prenaient les armes sous les plus frivoles 
pretextes. II est inutile de dire que le fleau de la 
guerre en entrainait un autre, celui de la famine, 
dont il est sans cesse question dans leurs traditions; 
mais il n'est pas sans inter^t d'ajouter qu'il existait 
pour les ennemis des cites de refuge, qui s'ouvraient 
aussi pour les criminels. 

La polygamic etait admise en pratique, surtout 
par les chefs. II y avait bien aussi une coutume qui 
ressemblait a la polyandrie, c'etait celle des aikane, 
qui n'est point encore oubliee de nos jours. Le 
mari cedait benevolement a son ami sa propre 
femme pour prendre en echange la sienne, et cela 
chaque fois qu'ils se visitaient. L'adultere sans 
permission du mari etait toutefois condamne par 
Fusage, et quelquefois puni de mort ; k vrai dire, 
il n'etait point tolere en dehors de certains jeux, 
qui supposaient toujours I'assentiment du mari et 
la sanction des pretres. 

Les liens de famille etaient fort Uches. Souvent 
Tenfant, aussitot sa naissance, etait donne a des 
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amis qui Televaieiit, d'ou il resultait qu'il n'avait 
pas la moindre afl'ection pour ses parents naturels. 
Cependant les enfants etaient rarement maltraites 
par leurs parents ou nourriciers, etm^me on peut 
dire que les roles etaient renverses et qu'ils com- 
mandaient en maitres dans la maison. Par une aber- 
ration qui tendrait a faire croire qu*il n*y a pas de 
peuples veri tablemen t sausages, les meres detrui- 
saient souvent leurs enfants (1) avant ou apres la 
naissance, afin de s'epargner la peine de les elever. 
Un fait important a noter, bien qu'ii ne soit pas 
exclusivement propre a ces iles, c'est que les fem- 
mes acGOuchent generalement sans douleur. II faut 
noter egalement qu'on rencontre au moins un her- 
maphrodite sur dix mille naissances, et que ces 
^tres mixtes vivent aussi longtemps que lesautres, 
et semblentparlager les gouts des femmes plus que 
ceux des hommes. 11 me reste enfin a signaler ici 
une pratique analogue a la circoncision, le ma-' 
heUy qui consistait a fendre verticalement le pre- 
puce au moyen d'une lame debambou. 

La nourriture se composait principalement de 
pox (p4te faite des rhizomes du kalo) et de poisson 

(1) L*infanticide n*cst pas seul h prouver que I'amour maternel est 
peu d^vclopp^ chez ceUe race; onvoit encore aujonrd'hui grand nom* 
bre de m^res qui negligent les fruits de leurs entrailles pour donner 
leur sein k teter k des chiens et ^ des cochons de predilection. Ce bes- 
tial usage, sur lequel j'appelle I'attention des casuisles, paralt si peu 
reprehensible aux ycux des indigenes, qu*un v^nc^rable missionnaire 
m'a (lit avoir vu une fenime sc confesser tout en allaitant un cocbon 
favorl. Jc ne sache pas que Je m^nie usage existe ailleurs. 
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(meme le requin), qu'on mangeaitle plus souvent 
cm et assaisonne d'algues marines. Le cochon, le 
chien, la poule, plusieurs oiseaux, de nombreux 
mollusques, une espece de fougere, les racines de 
ki (cordyline), les palates, les sauterelles, entraient 
pour une part dans ralimentation (1). Le pou et la 
puce ne repugnent pas non plus au palais des in- 
sulaires, qui pourtant ont pour les mouches une 
repugnance invincible. 

Les habitations se composaient, anciennement 
comme encore aujourd'bui pour la plupart, de ca- 
banes en feuilles de pandanus ou en gazon, et ne 
formaient qu'une seule piece ou tous couchaient sur 
des nattes. II en resultait une sortede promiscuite, 
un reUcbement de mosurs, qui affectait surtout 
les enfants. La pudeur etait inconnue. Les crimes 
contre nature, la bestialite, la sodomic, etaient 
communs. 

L'habillement etait des plus simples, un malo 
(ceinture) pour les hommes, nn pan (jupon d'un 
pied de haut) pour les femmes. Pour ornements, 
les femmes portaient des colliers de plumes, de 
fleurs ou de graines, et des bracelets de coquil- 
lages ou de dents de cocbon. Dans les temps frais, 

(1) Le r^'gime alimentaire est le m^nie aujourd'hui qu'autrefois ; seu- 
lement la civilisation a introduit quelques ailments nouveaux, comme 
le boBuf, le mouton , la chevrc. Les Havaiiens, qui savant jeiinerquand 
la n^cessit^ I'exigc, sont aiissi de grands mangeurs lorsqu'ils ont des 
vivres en abondance. J'ai vu plus d'une fois mes doniesiiques, au nom- 
bre de sept, d^vorer un boeuf en douze heures. — Quoique le boeuf 
du pays soit excelleut, on lui pr^ftre la viande de clieval. 
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les deux sexes se drapaient dans une etofie (kapa, 
Mhet) faite de diflerentes ecorces, et c'etait dans la 
fabrication de cette etoffe que consistait la princi- 
pale industrie du pays. On faisait aussi, avec plus 
ou inoins d^art, des pirogues, des filets, des hame- 
cons en oshumains, des armes diverses, des lances, 
des frondes, des arcs, des fleches, des tambours, des 
calebasses, II ne parait pas que la sculpture, a 
en juger par leurs idoles, ait jamais depasse I'en- 
fance de Fart; cependant, si nous en croyons 
le temoignage du capitaine Dixon, qui visita I'ar- 
chipel en 1786 et 1787, avant Fetablissement des 
blancs dans le pays, les naturels auraient mon- 
tre quelque habilete a sculpter des vases en ebene 
des ties . Dixon regardait ces vases comme de petits 
chefs-d'oeuvre, et pretendait que la forme etle poli 
des coupes k ava egalait au moins tout ce qui sort 
des mains de nos tourneurs. 

Bien que les Havaiiens pratiquassent le tatouage 
comme moyen de s'embellir et de plaire (1), ils 
etaient, sous ce rapport, pour la variete et la per- 
fection des dessins, bien inferieurs aux naturels des 
Marquises et de la Nouvelle-Zelande. 

Si Ton excepte quelques notions d'astronomie 
vulgaire, la science des insulaires se reduisait a 
neant. Leurs moyens de calcul etaient aussi simples 

(1) Le tatouage ind^l^bile n'est plus dans les habitudes du peuple 
Les dessins grossiers qu'on roit encore sur les bras de quelques fem- 
mes sont le plus souvent fails k I'aide des feuilles d'un sisyrinchium 
{mauulaili) , et s'effacent au bout de quelques mois. 
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que bornes. Apres avoir compte de un a dix, ils 
ajoutaient a dix, par la liaison kumama, chacun des 
neuf premiers nombres, et ils avaient des expres- 
sions pour vingt, trente, quarante. Arrives a qua- 
rante, ils recommencaient a compter une autre 
quarantaine, et quand ils avaient compte dix qua- 
rantaines, ils designaient cette collection sous le 
nom de lau (400); dix lau faisaient un mam 
(4,000); dix mano faisaient un Mni (40,000) ; dix 
kini faisaient un lehu (400,000) ; dix Jehu formaient 
pour eux Tinfini. Quelquefois aussi le nombre 
quatre etait pris pour une unite qu'ils appelaient 
kauna (un quatrain); dix kauna faisaient un kanaka 
(une quarantaine) ; dix kanaka^ un lau, et ainsi de 
suite. Ils comptaient sur leurs doigts, et n'avaient 
aucutie notion des plus simples operations arithme- 
tiquesen dehors de la numeration que nous venons 
de faire connaitre. 

La division du temps etait basee sur les revolu- 
tions du soleil et de la lune (voir pages 74 et sui- 
vantes du Mooolelo), Ils comptent par nuits, et non 
par jours. 

Ilsn'ont qu'une formulede salutation, aloka, qui 
pent se rendre par le mot amitie. Quand deux amis 
qui ne s'etaient pas vus depuis longtemps venaient 
a se rencontrer, ils se frottaient nez contre nez et 
s'accroupissaient pour pleurer a grands cris pen- 
dant quelques miiiutes avant de s'adresser la pa- 
role. C'est encore aujourd'hui la maniere de se sa- 
luer entre parents qui ont ete separes pendant 
quelque temps. 
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Les iravaux et les corvees que les chefs exigeaient 
de leurs sujets contribuaient avec le kapu a faire 
du peuple havaiien una race de serfs. C'etaient des 
corvees continuelles et de loutes sortes. La terre 
n'appartenait qu'aux grands chefs quila donnaient 
acultiver moyennarit des redevances considerables, 
et la retiraient au gre de leurs caprices. Aax fa- 
tigues imposees par la durete des chefs et par les 
exigences de la vie materielle, succedaient des fetes, 
des danses, des jeux, des exercices de lutte, etc. 
Dans ces rejouissances, on buvaitune liqueur faite 
des racines du ki, et surtout Fava qui procurait 
une ivresse malsaine (1) et entrainait toujours ade 
grands exces. 

Les vieillards affaiblis par Tage etaient traites 
avec mepris ; on les abandonnait, souvent meme on 
les tuait pour s'en debarrasser. La vie etait si peu 
protegee que pour Tappat du vol on etait assassine 
par ses amis. Les gens attaches au service des prin- 
ces en voyage se livraient impunement et comme 
d'office au pillage dupauvre peuple. 

Les morts etaient enterres, ou plutot deposes, 
dans des cavernes ou ils se momifiaient. On les en- 
veloppait generalement dans des kapas ou dans 
des nattes, enleur donnant la position accroupie ; 
sonvent on les embaumait avec des fleurs de canne 

(1) George Dixon avait d^j*i constats, en 1787, les effcts pernicieux 
de I'ava, et d^couvert que cette boisson repoiissante affaiblU la vue, 
altfere la consUluiion, couvre le corps d'line sorte de l^pre, occasionne 
des paralysies, am^ne une decrepitude prdmaturee et abrdgeles jours. 
L'ava cl le massage {lomilomi) etaient les deux grands rem^des de la 
medecine indigene. 
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a Sucre, et Ton avait toujours soin de placer de la 
nourriture a cote d'eux. On mangeait ordinaire- 
mentle corps des bons princes, afin que leurs ca- 
davres ne fussent point profanes, et cela s'appelait 
manger Je chef par amour, Les funerailles etaient 
toujours accompagnees de pleurs ; celle des chefs 
superieurs donnaient lieu a des sacrifices humains 
et a de graves desordres ; c'etait alors dans tout le 
pays des scenes de licence effrenee, ou tous les vices 
se donnaient carriere, ou tous les crimes se com- 
mettaient, ou la prostitution devenait publiqae. 
C'etait Tusage, et Ton trouve encore aujourd'hui 
de nombreuses traces de cet usage, de porter le 
deuil d'un chef aime en se cassant une ou deux 
dents anterieures (incisives et canines). 

Si Ton excepte le kapu, qui venait d'etre aboli, 
tel etait I'etat social en 1820, quand les mission- 
naires americains apparurent et entreprirent de 
transporter le christianisme dans ces contrees. La 
tdche etait rude, si elle etait belle. Le plus grand 
obstacle n'etait pas peut-etre la barbaric des in- 
digenes, Deja quelques blancs s'etaient etablis dans 
les iles; leur influence, il est vrai, avait ete heu- 
reuse sous un rapport ; ils avaient, par les conseils 
donnes aux chefs, adouci le regime politique ; mais 
par le devergondage de leurs principes et Timmo- 
ralite de leurs exemples, ils avaient d'une part 
ajoutea la depravation, et, s'il est possible, a la 
facilite des moeurs; et de I'autre, ce qui etait plus 
grave, ils contrecarraicnt les predications des mis- 
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sionnaires, depreciaient leurs paroles aux yeux dc 
la foule, et les traitaient de charlatans et de spe- 
culate urs. 

Les chefs en general n'etaient pas hostiles. Quel- 
ques-uns d'entre eux aiderent meme a la mission, 
surtout les princesses. La pierre d'achoppement se 
trouvait du cote des adultes. Si parfois ils pr^taient 
I'oreille a la parole chretienpe, Fhabitude les en- 
trainait bientot ; la passion eflacait I'impression 
religieuse un moment sentie, et ils retombaient par 
les mceurs dans leurs anciennes pratiques, si bien 
disposes qu'ils eussent ete d'ailleurs. Qu'on se 
figure, si j'ose ainsi parler, un sol vierge, facile- 
ment laboure, qui, apres avoir produit quelques 
herbes excellentes, aurait laisse reparaitre lesmau- 
vaises, parce qu'il en aurait conserve les germes tout 
vivaces sous la semence nouvelle. II fallait done 
commencer par Fenfance, et preparer par la re- 
forme des mceurs a la reforme des opinions ; et tout 
n'etait pas encore facile de ce cote. On avait eta|>li 
des ecoles pour les enfants ; mais les parents repu- 
gnaient a les y envoyer, et quand ils le faisaient, ils 
envahissaient eux-memes leurs places, pousses par 
la curiosite, et s'emparaient, a leur prejudice, du 
temps que les maitres voulaient leur consacrer. En 
outre, le systeme d'habi tation en commuft off rait 
mille dangers aux neophytes, et il fallut creer des 
pensionnats pour les soustraire a Finfluence cor- 
r up trice du foyer. 

Ce fut la una phase nouvelle ,| et une phase heu- 
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reuse. On arriva meme a creer a cote des ecoles 
communales des ecoles normales de filles et de gar- 
cons. Le progres etait sensible, la moralisation ra- 
pide. Chose etonnante, et, il faut le dire, humi- 
liante : ce furentles blancs qui se plaignirent ! Par 
bonheur, les chefs sauvages furent plus sages que 
nous : ils soutinrent les missionnaires et les institu- 
teurs contre leurs honteux ad^ersaires. Restait un 
autre obstacle qui n'etait pas moindre. Les liqueurs 
alcooliques araient ete introduites dans les iles par 
le commerce, et etaient aimees par le peuple avec 
passion. II en resultait des desordres et des dan- 
gers dont on n'a guere d'idee dans les pays civili- 
zes. Le gouvernement du pays dut intervenir : il 
prohiba la distillation, I'importation et la vente de 
ces funestes boissons. A partir de ce moment, le 
succes etait assure aux missionnaires, et le peuple 
faisait des progres rapides. La lecture, Tecriture se 
repandaient; I'imprimerie etait etablie; la foi se 
propageait, et les ties entraient dans une ere tout a 
faitnouvelle. 

Au moment ou la religion chretienne, sous la 
forme protestante^ commencait a se propager et a se 
fixer, la meme religion, sous la forme romaine, 
pretendit a s'introduire dans les iles, et s'y intro- 
duisitpar la force. Sans songer a etablir aucune 
sorte de comparaison, ne craignons pas de le dire, 
ce fut un evenement malheureux, qui ne profita 
nuUement a la foi commune et menafa meme de 
miner Tedifice avant qu'il fut etabli. Le peuple ne 
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sachant k qui entendre, n'etait pas eloigne de re- 
venir au paganisme avant d'etre converti. 

Cependant FcBuvre des premiers missionnaires, 
au point de y\xe de la civilisation generale, ne fut 
pas detruite. Aux ecoles prim aires creees des le de- 
but de lamission, et aux ecoles normales creees plus 
tard, on ajouta des ecoles d'enseignement supe- 
rieur. La haute ecole de Lahainaluna, destinee a 
former desmaitres, fut ouverte en septembre 1831; 
et deja en 1833 elle comptait quatre-vingts-dix 
eleves (1) aux quels on enseignait Falgebre, la geo- 
metrie, la trigonometric, Parpen tage, I'astronomie, 
la geographic, Thistoire, et enfin le grec, que les 
naturels goutaient beaucoup. Plus tard on dota cet 
etablissement d'une presse, et les eleves imprim^- 
rent eux-memes les traductions des ouvrages des- 
tines a leurs etudes. La musique fit bienlot par tie 
de I'enseignement superieur, et se repandit rapide- 
ment dans toutes les ecoles. Plusieurs sujets mon- 
trerent des dispositions remarquables pour les 
mathematiques, le dessin, le trace des cartes, la 
gravure. Un autre pensionnat de garcons fut ou- 
vert a Hilo en 1836. Vers la meme epoque on fonda 
a Vailuku un seminaire de fiUes, qui, apres avoir 
prospere pendant quelques annees, finit par ^tre 
abandonne. 

La mission catholique ne voulut pas rester en ar- 
ri^re. Elle crea a Ahuimanu un college ou Ton en- 

(1) La d^pense annuelle de cheque ^I^ve s'^Ievait k 100 francs pour 
la nourrlture , rbabiiiement, la fourniture des livres et du papier. 
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seignaitlelatin, unpeude grec,lefrancais, Fhistoire, 
En 1850, les protestants possedaient 437 ecoles 
primaires, et les catholiques, 103. On comptait en 
outre 10 ecoles superieures, y compris celle d'Ahui- 
manu, dans la plupart desquelles on enseignait Tan- 
glais. Le total general des ecoliers etait de 16,147 
pour une population de 84,165 habitants (indigenes 
et etrangers), et sur ce nombre d'eleves les calho- 
liques entrent pour un peuplus d'un sixieme (2,384) . 
Quelle est Tinfluence actuelle des etrangers sur 
le peuple havaiien? Les missionnaires repondent a 
Funanimite que le manage des blancs avec les 
femmes du pays n'a fait faire a celles-ci aucun pro- 
gres moral, tout en reconnaissant qiie leur condi- 
tion materielle s'est amelioree. Les metis sont plus 
^'igoureux et plus energiques, plus intelligents et 
plus entreprenants que les indigenes pur sang ^ mais 
ils sont aussi plus \icieux et plus rebelles a Tin- 
fluence religieuse; ils sympathisent mieux avec les 
etrangers qu'avec les indigenes, et sont consequem- 
ment plus aptes a contracier les defauls des blancs 
de bas etage qu'ils frequentent. Les metis m4les se 
marient presque universellement a des femmes in- 
digenes, tandis que les metis femelles aspirent a 
epouser des etrangers. 

En somme, le progres materiel est incontestable: 
on ne saurait nier non plus le progres moral, bien 
qu'il marche avec plus de lenteur qu'auparavant, 
retarde qu'il est par Fopposition des catholiques et 
tout dernierement par celle des Mormons, enraye 
Janvier 18G3 Tomei. 
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surtout quHl eilpar le sejour periodiqile dela flotte 
baleiniere. On n'bset*Ait poiirtant pas dirfe que la 
race ait ^tleint son apogee, fet qu'elle doiTis rester 
statibnoaire i quaiid elie aura triomphe des vicfes de 
ia (civilisation, si toutefois elle surtit a cette epreuve, 
elle ^^ta aussi avancee que beaucoup d^ tiatibns eu- 
tdpeeiities. 

lies ptogrls, et ces progres sont merveilleiix , 
n*bihit |»oint encore completemenl depouilli les in- 
sulaires de leur ecorce sauvage. L'ecriture et la lec- 
ture sont plus reparidiies dari^ I'arcHip^l l^u'en 
Suciin pays du tndiide, cela est incontestable-, tnais 
tiaMheureusement on ne toit pas toujoiii-s que le 
peilple en soit beadcoiip plus avance. Trop de geiis 
titent encore |3^1e-mde dans leurs cabanes, et, a 
part Iquelques families exeinplaires, resteiit encore 
fiddles h leur riegime priiiiitif. Le Havaiieh habite 
cotnme autrefois stir les bords de la mer, ^t plus 
qu'autrefois peiit-^tre cherit Tindolence et le doux 
far-niente. L'etranger, en parcoUratitrarchipel, est 
surpris de rencontrer a peine urie habitation a ijliel- 
qlies milles du ritage. Plusieurs causes expliqiieiit 
ce fait : Finterieur est geiieralement herisse de 
itnontagnes imprdpres au sejour de rhomme indo- 
lent ; si Ton excepte les vallees elargies ou la nature 
du Sol se pr^te a la culture du kalo, Tinterieur du 
pays ne presente que fort pen de ressources aux 
indigenes. La peche etant feconde et fournissant 
ralimeiit principal, on concoit que lepeuple se fixe 
de |)r^ference dans le voisinage de sa nourriture. 
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On rencontre toutefois sur la plaine de Vaimea, 
dans File de Havaii, plusieurs villages qui sont dans 
uti etat reel de prosperite. 

En depit du beau climat des lies, en depit des 
bienfaits apportes par le christianisme, on constate 
avec douleur et avec surprise que la population di- 
minue sans ralentissement apparent. Gookestimait, 
lors de son passage, que Farchipel etait peuple de 
400,000 dmes. Quoique George Dixon, dix ans 
apres le grand navigateur anglais, ait juge cette 
estimation exageree et Fait reduite de moitie (1), 
nous Fadmettons vol on tiers sur les rapports des 
vieillards, et mieux encore sur les temoignages ma- 
teriels qu'on trouve a chaque pas d'une population 
bien superieure a celle d'aujourd'hui. La depopu- 
lation est un fait si constant, que les missionnaires 
Font denoncee depuis bien des annees et que le gou- 
vernement s'eii inquiete. Voici quelques cliiffres 
officiels qui nous donneront une idee de la progres- 
sion du mal : 

En 1832, oncomptait. . 130,313 habitants. 

1836 108,759 — 

1850 84,165 — 

1861 69,800 — 

II n'y a done aujourd'hui dans Farchipel que 
69,800 habitants (2), y compris 2,716 etrangers, ce 

(1) II faut noter ici que Dixon signale rexistence de la syphilis, dont 
les ravages, depuis le passage du capitaine Cook , ^taient effrayants et 
frappaient les regards de tous cCtes. 

(2) Honolulu, la capitale, figure dans ce total pour 14,310 habi- 
taats, dont 1,639 Strangers. 
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qui accuse une diminution de cinquante pour cent 
dans ces trente dernieres annees. D'ou vient cette 
depopulation si rapide? La solution du probleme 
n'est point dans le climat, puisque le cliniat n'a pas 
change, ni dans les conditions materielles de Fexis- 
tence, puisque le Havaiien n'a pas appauvri sa diete, 
qu'il vit mieux au contraire et qu'il a acquis des fa- 
cilites de travail qui lui etaient inconnues. On a de- 
nonce r infanticide comme la cause principale et 
premiere de la depopulation; nous ne saurions Pad- 
mettre, car cette pratique a existe de tout temps, 
eile etait beaucoup plus suivie avant le passage de 
Cookqu'elle ne Fa ete depuis, et de nos jours elle 
est moins commune cjue jamais. On a dit ensuite 
que les guerres de Kamehameba P'^ ont decime la 
population • celaest vrai, mais les gufwrres n'etaient 
pas plus rares avant lui, et d'ailleurs depuis cin- 
quante ans que la guerre a entierement cesse, le 
pays ne laisse pas de se depeupler d'une maniere 
effrayante. On a dit encore que le re tour frequent 
de la famine avaitune large part dans le depeuple- 
ment; cette raison ne vaut pas mieux que les au- 
tres, puisque la famine etait un fteau connu de tout 
temps , et qu'aujourd'hui elle est infinimen', plus 
rare qu'anciennement. Enfin on a signale les sacri- 
fices hu mains comme une cause sensible du mal, 
sans songer que cette cause n'existe plus depuis 
quarante ans. 

La cause majeure se trouve dans la rarete des 

n;\issances et dans la mortalite des enfants(l). Ce 

(1) La scaiis!i({iie ofijciellc nous donne , pour Tannde 18/j9, li,32Q 
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dernier fait n'avait point echappe au gouverneiir 
Kaakini, et il s'en plaignait aux missionnaires en 
ces termes : « Poiirquoi done dans nos siecles de 
barbaric nos enfants ne mourraient-ils pas aiissi 
communement que depuis I'introduction de votre 
Dieu? La mortalite desenfiints etla rarete desnais- 
sances sontles effets de la prostitution et desmabi- 
dies quelle engendre. Les etrangers, dit le principal 
auteur du Mooolelo (David Malo) , se sont appliques 
a faire de notre archipel un grand lupanar. » La 
est la cause palpable, irrecusable, de la depopula- 
tion. La sypbilis a penetre avec les marins, et elle 
s'est repandue d'autant plus rapidement que les 
indigenes ignoraient les moyens de la combattre ; 
et aujourd'hui elle a passe al'etat hereditaire. C'est 
la syphilis qui frappe les femmes de sterilite, c'est 
elle qui fait naitre avec un germe de mort les fruits 
clair-semes de leurs entrailles. L'infanticide actuel 
n'a plus d'autre cause que la prostitution: dans 
Fespoir de menager leur fraicbeur et de plaire da- 
vantage aux etrangers, les femmes perdues recou- 
rent ades moyens quelquefois tres-savaots pour se 
rendre steriles ou se procurer des avortements. 

Un autre vice, Pivrognerie, contribue pour une 
part a la depopulation. Comme tous les peuples 
sauvages, le Havaiien aime les liqueurs alcooliques 
avec passion , Sous Kameliameha II, la consomma- 

d^c^s coutre l,i!t22 naissances. Cette mOme anii^e, on coraptait dans 
lout i'archipel 505 aveugles et 249 sourds. Un missionnaire americain 
6crivailen 1839 que plus de la moiti^ des uiariages reslaient steriles. 
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tion d'eau-de-vie etait sienorme qu'un missionnaire 
ne craignait pas d'ecrire a ses amis dWmerique que 
la nation havaiienne etait une nation d'i\'rognes. 
Des villages entiers, hommes, femmes, enfants, s'a- 
donnait aFivresse, et Ton vit des orgies qui se pro- 
longerent pendant quatre a cinq jours. La syphilis 
a tue les habitants par milliers, et Falcool par cen- 
taines. 

Frappes de ces deux fleaux d'importation nou- 
velle, les missionnaires durent employer leur in- 
fluence ales supprimer. u Nouspunissons les voleiirs 
sans pitie, disaient-ils; et, sous le pretexte que ce 
serait porter atteinte a la liberte, on nous obligerait 
a laisser les libertins empoisonner impunement les 
sources de la vie! Non, cela ne saurait etre! » Des 
lois f II rent done promulguees (en mars 1838) pour 
empecher la vente de Feau-de-vie aux indigenes, et 
pour en prohiber Fimportation et la distillation a 
partir du 1" Janvier 1839 (1); et Fadultere et la 
fornication furent declares passibles d'une amende 
de 75 a 150 fr. Ce qu il y eut de bien remarquable 
a la promulgation de ces lois, c'est que la plus 
grande opposition, au lieu de venir des indigenes, 
tint des etrangers. 

D'autres causes destructives s'ajouterent a celles- 
la : d'abord la grande epidemie qui eclata sousKa- 
mehameha P^, ensuite la petite verole qui parut en 
1853 et qui enleva pres de dix mille ames en quel- 

(1) Les Tins et autres boissons non alcooliques furent soumis b une 
taxe de 50 sous par gallon. 
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ques mois.Il faut aussifaireremarquer que les chefs, 
n'ayant plus besoin de peuple pour faire la guerre, 
negligent les soins qu'ils donnaient autrefois a leurs 
vassaux. 

Enfin, nous ne pouvons passer sous silence Teffet 
desastreux des changements trop brusques appor- 
tes par la civilisation dans les habitudes des insu- 
laires. Viv ant autrefois nus et presquesans besoins, 
ils supportaient sans danger les variations atmo- 
spheriques, d'ailleurs fort peusensibles dans ce beau 
pays. Apr^s Farrivee des blancs, des besoins incon- 
nus se firent sentir, comme fe luxede la toilette et 
le luxe du cheval, qui leur ont faitsacrifier le neces- 
saire de la vie aux apparences, el qui les font au- 
jourd'hui jeuner et seprostituer pour acquerir des 
colifichets. Aimant a se parer pour se montrer, ils 
ont h4te d'abandonner en rentrant chez eux les 
lourds vetements dont ils s'affublent en public, et de 
se Jeter, tout transpirants de sueur, dans les eaux 
froides de leurs cascades : de la des maladies qui 
les emportent vers la tombe. L'usage du tabac est 
egalement pernicieux chez des gens quiavalentla 
fumee, et la gardent dans les poumons aiissi long- 
temps qu'ils peuvent. 

Nous indiquerons une derniere cause, qui, sans 
sans etre facilement appreciable dans ses efiets, ne 
laisse pas d'avoir ete saisie et signalee par des es- 
prits reflechis : nous voulons parler de la prohibi- 
tion des danses et autres jeux publics, autrefois si 
goutes et aujourd'hui si regrettes des indigenes. 
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Sans doute, les missionnaires, en faisant interdire 
ces exercices, onteu en vae de suppriiner des occa- 
sions de scandale et d'immoralile, etFon ne saurait 
bl4mer la pensee qui les a guides ; mais iln'est pas 
moins vrai qu'ils ontsupprime d'excellents luoyens 
hygieniques, en condamnant a une triste et mal- 
saine immobilite une race aussi passionnee pour les 
plaisirs qu'elle est aniipathique au travail. De tous 
leurs divertissements anciens, on ne permetplusaux 
insulaires que la natation, et encore ne leur est-il 
pas loisible de se livrer le dimanche a cette inno- 
cente recreation, 

II est done evident que la civilisation portait dans 
ses flancs tous les maux qui ont reduit la nation a 
Tetat de squelette. Et cette funeste influence d'une 
race civilisatrice n'est pas particuliere a I'archipel 
havaiien : on Tobserve egalement chez tous les 
Polynesiens, chez les tribus du nord et du sud de 
VAmerique, dans le centre et le sud de TAfrique, 
dans le nord de TAsie, dans I'archipel Indien etla 
Nouvelle-Hollande. Pourquoi les nations barbares 
ou sauvages s'eteignent-elles, au lieu de renaitre, 
sous les rayons de la civilisation ? C'est, il faut le 
dire, parce que trop souvent la civilisation ne se 
sert que d'instruments corrompus, qui deviennent 
facilement corrupteurs, et qu'elle ne jette loin de 
ses grands centres que sa lie et son ecumc. 
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